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THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  Mutsu  Hito,  the  P21st  Emperor  of  Japan, 
was  born  at  Kyoto  on  November  3rd,  1852.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Emperor  Komei,  and  was  declared  Heir 
Apparent  in  1860,  seven  years  before  his  father’s  death.  It  was 
during  the  first  summer  of  the  Emperor’s  life  that  Commodore 
Perry  made  his  memorable  descent  on  Uraga,  to  demand,  good- 
humouredly  but  stubbornly,  the  friendship  of  Japan  for  America. 
Last  summer,  the  fifty-second  since  then,  the  Emperor 
passed  in  anxious  watching  of  the  Conference  at  Portsmouth, 
which  decided  the  results  of  his  unquestioned  victory  over  one  of 
the  greatest  European  Powers.  He  has  borne  the  cares  of  Empire 
for  thirty-eight  years,  and  has  attained,  in  early  middle  age,  to 
y  such  a  store  of  recollections  and  experiences  as  probably  no  other 
Sovereign,  living  or  dead,  has  ever  possessed.  It  is  as  if  a 
thousand  years  of  the  world’s  history  had  been  compressed  by 
f.  some  magical  alembic  into  the  span  of  one  human  life.  The 

”  little  child  who,  fifty  years  ago,  was  the  most  precious  thing  in 

the  still  medimval  splendours  of  Kyoto,  in  whose  smile  hundreds 
in  of  devoted  attendants  rejoiced,  whose  little  tempers  or  indisposi¬ 
tions  threw  the  solemn  golden-robed  hierarchy  of  the  palace  into 
consternation — who  must,  as  he  grew  up,  have  been  puzzled  to 
find  any  important  point  of  difference  between  his  Imperial  and 
imperious  young  self  and  the  Gods  above — has  lived  to  become  a 
modern  Constitutional  Monarch  of  the  most  conscientious  pattern , 
an  example  to  other  Sovereigns — an  object  of  respectful  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  civilised  world. 

There  is  an  artistic  harmony  in  the  fitness  of  the  Emperor  to  be 
the  nation’s  ruler  at  this  moment,  for  his  personal  experience 
makes  him  its  faithful  prototype.  Had  the  succession  changed 
during  these  thirty-eight  years,  the  Monarch  of  to-day  would  not 
only  have  less  sympathy  with  the  elders  of  the  people,  wdth  the 
valued  and  venerable  traditions  of  his  country’s  past,  but  the 
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living  link  with  that  past,  the  personality  which  has  been  with 
them  through  these  tremendous  years,  would  he  lost  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  In  the  tidal  wave  of  new  conditions  which  has  swept  over 
the  country,  in  the  cataclysmic  changes  which  have  stirred  it  to 
its  foundations,  it  has  been  an  ever  present  assurance  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  follow  the  same  leader  with  whom  it  took  the  first 
steps,  to  behold  through  storm  and  stress,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  the  same  great  figure  at  the  nation’s  head. 

When ,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  (if  any  J apanese  Prince  is  ever  really 
a  boy  !)  he  mounted  the  Throne,  and  gave  his  solemn  promise  to 
grant  some  form  of  Representative  Government,  a  promise  which 
he  has  fulfilled  in  the  widest  sense,  the  country  was  taking  those 
first  trembling  steps  in  the  direction  of  liberalism  and  enlighten¬ 
ment.  It  grew  up  with  its  Emperor,  so  to  speak,  and  the  growth 
was  portentously  sudden  and  complete.  That  which  it  required 
in  Europe  a  thousand  years  of  chequered  struggle  to  produce  and 
perfect.  Constitutional  Government  by  which  national  and  in¬ 
dividual  rights  are  equally  protected  and  assured,  Japan,  the 
Benjamin  of  the  nations,  received  entire  at  the  hands  of  indulgent 
Destiny.  The  fruits  of  centuries  of  scientific  research,  of  in¬ 
dividual  effort,  of  slowdy  evolved  wisdom — of  the  hundreds  of 
noble  failures  which  are  given  ungrudgingly  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  every  atom  of  true  advancement  and  success — of  all  these 
Japan  in  one  day  inherited  the  benefits,  and  to  her  own  wants 
applied  the  perfected  values.  As  a  nation  she  may  be  said  to  have 
given  us  something  very  like  the  spectacle  which  masters  in  the 
study  of  human  nature  have  longed  in  vain  to  behold  in  the  in¬ 
dividual — the  spectacle  of  a  being  born  in  full  possession  of  the 
accumulated  learning  and  experience  of  its  forbears.  But  even 
in  such  a  portentous  birth,  could  the  miracle  take  place,  that 
which  we  call  the  personal  equation  would  modify  results  by  the 
combination  of  one  concrete  individuality  with  a  thousand  in¬ 
tangible  forces  handed  on  from  its  shadowy  ancestry.  Know¬ 
ledge  would  be  re-distributed,  judgments  differentiated,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  immediate  parent  might  scarcely  recognise 
his  offspring  in  its  final  development,  much  less  be  able  to  pre¬ 
dicate  of  its  actions  with  any  certainty.  E’ar  more  must  this  be 
the  case  when  not  an  individual  but  a  nation  is  in  question.  In 
judging  of  the  Japan  of  to-day — and  to-morrow — we  must  give 
full  weight  to  the  immense  importance  of  the  personal  equation. 
Those  who  look  from  afar  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  are  con¬ 
templating  some  brilliant  product  of  competitive  examination,  a 
being  to  be  set  at  once  in  its  unchangeable  place,  with  a.h  its  uses 
and  properties  labelled  and  catalogued.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  profound  mistake.  The  truth  is  that  we  of  the  West  have 
given  our  great  slowly-forged  weapons  of  warfare,  and  science, 
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and  law,  and  ethics — weapons  which  we  are  not  always  able  to 
wield  perfectly  ourselves — into  the  hands  of  a  politically  young  and 
dangerously  vitalised  entity,  the  product  of  many  centuries  of 
uninixed  descent ,  deriving  from  that  descent  (and  from  exception¬ 
ally  favourable  natural  conditions)  iron  nerve,  indomitable  will, 
apparently  inexhaustible  patience,  but  possessing  also  some  un- 
fathoined  fount  of  Oriental  passion  which,  once  stirred,  answers 
to  no  written  law’s  and  sweeps  all  before  it  in  the  outburst  of  its 
irresistible  strength. 

Such  is  the  people  over  whom  the  Emperor  Mutsu  Hito  has 
ruled  for  thirty-eight  years.  So  completely  is  his  Majesty 
identified  with  the  movement  of  the  time,  so  intact  is  still  the 
reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  : 
“Is  the  Emperor  responsible  for  modern  Japan?  Or  does 
modern  Japan  explain  the  Emperor?  ” 

It  will  assist  us  in  the  study  of  his  character  to  hear  what  his 
subjects  have  to  say  about  him.  The  answer  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tion,  if  given  by  a  typical  Japanese,  would  be  that  to  the 
Emperor’s  “  virtues  ”  and  those  of  his  ancestors  should  be 
ascribed  the  credit  of  every  advancement  and  every  victory.  That 
is,  in  full  twentieth  century,  the  country’s  only  dogma.  The 
higher  you  go  in  military  and  Government  circles,  the  more 
umphatically  do  you  hear  this  dogma  proclaimed.  For  many 
years  I  was  impelled  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  belief.  Its 
asseveration  by  men  familiar  wdth  modern  thought,  men  who  had 
read  and  assimilated  the  best  in  history  and  philosophy,  sounded 
like  a  magnificent  bit  of  hypocrisy.  But  there  is  no  controverting 
the  testimony  which  daily  presents  itself,  no  possibility  of 
questioning  the  honesty  of  the  conviction.  When  such  men  as 
Marshal  Oyama,  General  Kuroki,  General  Nogi,  Admiral  Togo, 
ascribe  victories,  every  detail  of  w’hich  they  have  strenuously  and 
patiently  organised,  to  the  “  Virtue  of  the  Emperor,”  1  know 
that  it  is  not  a  form  of  words,  but  the  expression  of  an  immutable 
belief  that  without  such  protection  their  best  efforts  w’ould  have 
been  made  in  vain. 

Thinking  to  find  a  divergence,  I  have  tested  the  camp  of  the 
ultra-Kadicals,  and  have — 1  hope  they  will  forgive  me — prepared 
little  snares  for  their  orthodoxy  on  this  point.  There  are  here, 
as  everywhere,  a  certain  number  of  born  objectors  (we  call  them 
obstructionists  at  home),  men  who  find  fault  with  every  action 
of  the  Government  in  which  they  have  not  been  accorded  a 
place.  They  are  not  less  well  informed  than  their  compatriots  in 
office,  and  could  discuss  most  subjects  with  men  of  their  own 
standing  in  any  country.  After  listening  to  some  jeremiad  on 
the  mistakes  of  the  Government,  I  have  suggested,  hypocritically, 
that  perhaps  the  Emperor  was  to  blame.  Far  from  it !  My 
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l^adical  would  rise  up  in  his  wrath  and  “have  me  to  know” 
that  by  no  possibility  could  the  Emperor  make  a  mistake— no 
wrong  or  undesirable  thing  could  come  from  that  sacred  source! 
The  measure  in  question — whatever  it  might  be — had  been  dis¬ 
torted  in  transmission — the  waywardness  of  men  could  interfere 
even  with  the  rulings  of  Providence  !  I  bowed  my  head  de¬ 
lighted  at  having  elicited  the  outburst  ^  and  realised  that  dutiful 
subjects,  like  good  people  in  other  relations  of  life,  are  granted 
les  graces  d'etat. 

What  is  the  “Virtue  of  the  Emperor’’?  If  we  can  under¬ 
stand  the  real  meaning  of  the  strange  phrase ,  it  will  help  to  make 
clear  to  us  many  things  in  his  life  and  character,  for  it  gives  the 
key  to  his  position  towards  his  subjects.  Here  is  the  explanation 
as  given  to  me  by  one  who  stands  high  in  his  ^Majesty’s  confidence, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  in  close  attendance  upon  him 

“  We  do  not  call  ourselves  Christians,”  said  my  friend,  “  but  the  very 
truth  about  us  is  that  the  moving  force  with  us  is  Religion.  This  is  the 
never-to-be-shaken  foundation  of  our  loyalty,  our  statesmanship,  our  naval 
and  military  prowess.  We  feel  that  the  Ancestors  of  the  Emperor  (who 
are  also  ours,  since  the  whole  nation  forms  but  one  family)  are  on  our 
side,  that  they  watch  over  us,  and  assist  us  to  overcome  our  enemies. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  winning  victories  by  the  virtue 
of  the  Emperor.  You  in  Europe  say  ‘  By  the  protection  of  Heaven,’  ‘  By 
Divine  intervention,’  but  I  believe  that  in  reality  most  of  the  credit  of 
success  goes  to  the  men  who  are  the  visible  instruments  of  it.  Our 
leaders,  indeed,  leave  nothing  to  chance.  The  most  earnest  consultation 
takes  place  before  every  move,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  assure  the  result. 
But  generals,  officers,  men,  feel  that  those  efforts  would  be  of  small 
avail  were  not  the  unseen  Heav’enly  Powers  on  their  side,  and  these  are, 
for  us,  the  Imperial  Ancestors,  who,  beholding  the  people  loyal  to  their 
representative  on  earth,  reward  his  virtues  and  his  subjects’  fidelity  by 
bestowing  all  necessary  assistance  and  protection.  The  Emperor  is  our 
Father — each  of  us  feels  towards  him  the  strongest  filial  affection— and 
you  know  what  the  words  mean  in  Japan;  but  he  is  also  to  us  as  a  God, 
and  so  long  as  we  are  faithful  and  obedient  to  him  we  are  fulfilling  the 
mandates  of  religion.” 

These  are  very  strong  words.  Still  more  emphatic  were  some 
addressed  to  me  by  a  well-known  Japanese  official  last  spring, 
a  man  who  has  for  many  years  represented  his  country  abroad, 
and  who  has  had  every  opportunity  of  testing  and  modifying  his 
beliefs  by  and  according  to  foreign  standards.  We  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  dramatising  my  romance  The  Stolen 
Emperor  for  the  benefit  of  the  “  War  ’’  widows  and  orphans. 

“  Wo  must  alter  the  title,”  said  this  gentleman.  “  There  was  nothing 
wrong  in  your  writing  a  story  about  an  Emperor  who  lived  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  but  when  you  produce  your  play  his  title  must  be  changed. 
It  would  be  horrible  sacrilege  to  bring  an  Emperor  into  the  drama.  To 
us  lie  is  a  God.  You  do  not  put  Christ  on  the  stage !  ” 
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I  knew  that  the  speaker  had  no  intention  of  irreverence  to  my 
beliefs  in  saying  this.  I  reminded  myself  that  the  Japanese 
conception  of  a  God  is  very  far  removed  from  the  Christian  one 
—that  it  more  resembles  our  veneration  for  the  great  saints  than 
our  adoration  of  an  infallible,  omnipotent,  omniscient  Being. 

If  the  Japanese  Monarch  is  as  a  God  to  his  people,  he  is  a  God  in 
exile,  a  sacred  soul  imprisoned  in  a  human  body,  w'ith  all  the 
disabilities  of  that  environment,  vulnerable  to  suffering,  pledged 
to  death,  liable  in  certain  obscure  cases  to  be  deceived  by  evil 
counsellors— yet,  by  virtue  of  his  office  (which  can  only  be  filled 
by  a  descendant  of  past  Emperors),  removed,  as  by  an  impassable 
gulf,  from  all  other  human  beings.  The  Emperor’s  own  deep- 
rooted  belief  in  his  right  to  claim  supernatural  aid  must  be  the 
only  force  which  gives  him  strength  to  support  the  strain  of  his 
terribly  exalted  and  isolated  position. 

.\nd  what  manner  of  man  is  he,  who  was  called  to  fill  that 
position  as  a  mere  lad,  and  has  never,  during  a  reign  of  nearly 
forty  years,  belied  his  own  beliefs  or  betrayed  his  people’s  trust, 
who  has  given  his  subjects  all  that  modern  education  and  modern 
progress  can  bestow,  without  allowing  them  to  lose  a  particle  of 
their  religious  faith? 

When  we  seek  to  pierce  the  cloud  of  mystery  which  surrounds 
this  ancient  Eastern  Throne,  there  shines  slowly  out  a  distinct 
and  luminous  personality.  We  recognise  the  fact  that  here  is 
unusual  intellect,  marked  force  of  character,  admirable  modera¬ 
tion  and  self-control ;  we  see  in  the  Emperor’s  actions  a  lively 
and  tender  beneficence  for  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  the 
courageous  wisdom  which  chooses  the  best  for  them,  and  the  stern, 
silent  sense  of  duty  which  enables  him  to  carry  out  his  decisions 
unmoved  by  personal  considerations  or  popular  clamour. 

The  most  sceptical  must  confess  that  although  w^e  are  not,  as 
his  subjects  believe,  contemplating  something  beyond  mere 
humanity,  we  have  at  least  before  us  a  very  great  and  remark¬ 
ably  noble  man. 

The  Emperor  is  not,  as  often  stated,  the  son  of  the  Dowager 
Empress,  who  died  in  1897.  His  mother,  who  still  lives,  was 
the  concubine  of  the  Emperor  Komei.  The  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  Japanese  family  gives  very  little  prominence  to  the 
maternal  rights  of  a  woman  who  occupies  this  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion.  Her  child,  although  he  may  be  the  heir  of  all  his  father’s 
honours,  does  not  reflect  his  glory  upon  her.  All  his  filial  love 
and  respect  must  go  to  the  wife,  whom  he  is  taught  to  regard  as 
his  true  mother.  In  old  times  the  veritable  mother  saw  little  of 
her  child,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  strong  natural  bond  between 
them  might  interfere  with  his  affection  and  respect  for  the  lady 
1  who  was  the  sole  mistress  of  the  house.  She  in  her  turn  was 
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expected  to  love  and  cherish  all  her  husband’s  children  with  equal 
warmth.  Japan  has  asked  much  of  its  women,  and  has  not 
asked  in  vain.  High  or  low,  gentle  or  simple,  the  Japanese 
wife  is  above  reproach,  the  incarnation  of  faithfulness  and  devo¬ 
tion — magnificent  in  her  loyalty  to  the  duties  of  her  state. 

It  is  not  admitted  that  the  Emperor’s  mother  saw  very  much 
of  her  son  in  his  childhood  ;  his  exalted  rank  as  an  Imperial  Prince 
set  a  great  distance  between  them ;  but  there  has  been  a  strong 
tie  of  affection,  and  while  the  Emperor  always  showed  towards 
the  late  Empress  Dowager  the  devotion  and  respect  of  a  son. 
he  did  not  forget  his  true  mother  in  the  flesh.  She  has  followed 
his  career  with  eager  interest  and  devotion,  and  set  aside  the 
restraints  of  tradition  and  the  infirmities  of  age  so  far  as  to  come 
and  see  him  off  at  the  station  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  went 
to  give  thanks  at  the  shrines  of  Ise.  The  appearance  of  this 
venerable  lady  (she  is  nearly  eighty)  at  such  a  moment  touched 
all  hearts.  She  had  never  attended  any  public  function  of  her 
illustrious  son’s  life,  but  it  seemed  that  his  departure  on  this 
pilgrimage  of  gratitude  for  Heaven’s  benefits  stirred  her  so 
deeply  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  coming  to  wdsh  him  god¬ 
speed,  and  assure  him  of  her  prayers  for  his  safe  return. 

It  w’as  at  the  age  of  eight  that  the  little  Prince,  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  brother,  wms  declared  the  heir  to  the  Throne.  From 
that  time  forward  he  wms  surrounded  by  such  a  hedge  of  sanctity 
and  ceremony  that  one  wonders  how'  his  strong  individual  charac¬ 
ter  had  space  to  develop  itself.  Companionship  was  not  want¬ 
ing  to  him,  how'ever,  for  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  give 
an  Imperial  Prince  a  few  comrades  of  his  owui  age,  chosen  from 
the  flow’er  of  the  nobility,  to  share  his  studies  and  pastimes. 
One  of  these  playfellows,  a  little  older  than  the  then  Heir 
Apparent,  wms  the  late  Prince  Sanjo,  and  the  tie  became  a  life¬ 
long  one,  for  Prince  Sanjo,  even  in  those  early  days,  showed  a 
strength  and  wdsdom  w'hich  never  erred  or  wavered  through  all 
the  storms  that  were  to  follow. 

These  storms  were  brewing  all  through  the  Emperor’s  child¬ 
hood,  and  although  the  outward  form  of  his  education  differed  not 
at  all  from  that  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  ancestors  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  past,  change  and  turmoil  were  in  the  air,  and  pene¬ 
trated  even  the  golden  seclusion  of  his  sheltered  life.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Komei,  his  father,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  courage.  He  felt 
the  temperature  of  the  changing  time,  and  did  what  he  could— 
he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven—for  the  cause  of  the  progress 
he  desired  and  but  partly  understood.  There  was  but  little  in¬ 
timacy  between  the  reigning  Emperor  and  his  son.  The  fathers 
exalted  position  surrounded  him  with  an  inviolable  barrier  of 
etiquette  and  courtly  observance,  and  the  profound  external 
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respect  with  which  it  was  necessary  even  for  his  sou  to  approach 
him  rendered  familiar  intercourse  impossible.  Yet  there  was 
influence  exerted  on  the  one  side  to  put  the  Prince  in  possession 
gf  actual  facts  and  to  guide  him  in  his  judgment  on  them ;  and 
on  his  part  a  quiet  but  alert  receptivity  which  did  its  work  so  well 
during  those  early  years  that  when  at  fifteen  he  mounted  the 
Throne  he  was  w’ell  equipped  to  sustain  his  great  resix)nsibilities. 

Two  of  his  chief  characteristics — rather  discrepant  ones  at 
tirst  sight — were  already  strongly  marked  in  him  at  that  time. 
One  was  the  strength  of  will  which  has  stood  him  in  such  good 
stead ;  the  other,  his  talent  for  selecting  good  advisers  and  honestly 
following  their  counsels.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  in¬ 
ternal  troubles  of  Japan  during  that  epoch  that  all  educated 
persons  must  have  a  fairly  clear  knowledge  of  the  desperately 
difficult  conditions  which  the  Emperor  had  to  encounter.  It 
was  in  great  part  due  to  his  good  sense,  tenacity,  and  honest 
purpose  that  no  false  step  was  made,  and  his  mild  and  notable 
generosity  to  those  wdio  ranged  themselves  against  him  has  its 
reward  to-day  in  the  devoted  adherence  of  the  men  w’ho  were 
then  his  foes.  1  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  dinner  at  the 
Palace — a  great  official  dinner — wffiere  among  the  guests  were 
many  of  the  old  leaders  of  rebellions,  old  upholders  of  the  Shogun - 
ate;  the  last  Shogun  himself.  Prince  Tokugaw’a,  proud,  silent, 
grim,  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  I  w’ondered  if  any  human  emotion 
could  show  itself  on  that  impassive  face.  At  that  moment  the 
Emperor  raised  his  glass  and  bowed  in  kindly,  smiling  fashion  to 
his  ancient  opponent.  The  face  changed,  and  was  suffused  for  one 
illuminating  moment  with  a  glow  of  responsive  fire.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Emperor  were  once  more  thanking  the  Shogun  for  his 
splendidly  patriotic  act,  when,  after  years  of  struggle,  he  volun¬ 
tarily  laid  his  power  and  his  prerogatives  at  the  Emperor’s  feet 
“for  the  good  of  the  country,”  and  as  if  Prince  Tokugawa,  look¬ 
ing  back— and  looking  forward — for  Japan,  said  to  himself  once 
more  ‘‘  It  was  well  done.” 

Not  only  to  the  living  who  laid  down  their  arms  has  the 
Emperor  been  generous,  but  to  the  dead  who  fell  in  the  ranks  of 
insurrection.  The  great  Samurai,  Saigo,  w^as,  after  his  death, 
restored  to  all  his  former  honours.  The  Emperor,  recognising 
that  his  motives  were  pure  though  his  reasoning  was  mistaken, 
generously  chose  to  overlook  all  personal  offence  to  himself. 

His  f)erspicacity  in  gathering  round  him,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign ,  the  best  and  strongest  men  of  the  time  has  furnished 
him  and  the  country  with  that  invaluable  group  of  councillors 
called  the  ”  Gonroku,”  or  ”  Elder  Statesmen  ”  as  the  Japanese 
translate  it  for  us.  These  are  the  men  who  have  stood  round  the 
Throne  since  the  Restoration — wffio  faced  all  the  storms  and 
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shocks  at  the  Emperor’s  side,  and  to  whom  he  has  turned  faith¬ 
fully  for  help  and  counsel.  Few  countries  have  i)rodiiced,  in  the 
moment  of  greatest  need,  such  a  band  of  strong,  wise,  con¬ 
scientious  patriots  as  those  who  enjoy  this  title  of  “  Elder  States¬ 
men  ”  in  Japan.  Its  honour  will  die  with  them,  for  it  refers 
solely  to  those  who  gathered  round  the  boy  Sovereign  in  the 
stormy  days  of  his  opening  reign,  and  of  whom  some  have  died 
others  grown  old  in  his  and  the  country’s  service.  Ito,  Okuma, 
Inouye,  Sanjo,  Katsura,  Matsukata,  Iwakura,  Yamagata,  Oyama 
—some  of  these  have  passed  away,  but  the  list  is  still  long,  and 
every  name  is  an  illustrious  one. 

But  the  Emperor’s  desire  to  put  the  best  brains  in  the  country 
at  the  country’s  service  has  made  him  generously  willing  to  listen 
also  to  the  opinions  of  young  and  still  rising  men.  In  the  Privy 
Council  these  are  encouraged  to  express  their  vienvs  feailessly.  as 
also  in  the  deliberations  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  from  which  the  Emperor  chose  certain  members  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  Military  Council  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Russia.  In  this  Council  the  youngest  members  may  give  their 
views  frankly,  the  Emperor  believing  that  valuable  suggestions 
are  thus  elicited ;  and  the  example  has  been  followed  'oy  the 
generals  in  the  field,  who  call  young  officers  into  the  camp 
councils  together  with  the  seniors,  and  adopt  the  juniors’  plans 
without  hesitation  if  they  appear  to  be  the  best.  “  We  are  a 
young  nation,”  said  a  Japanese  in  speaking  of  the  equal  rights 
conceded  to  all  at  the  Council  Board,  ‘‘and  while  we  treasure 
the  advice  of  the  elders,  we  feel  that  the  younger  men  are  often 
more  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  can  give  valuable 
assistance,  especially  in  military  matters,  where  each  day  almost 
brings  some  new  discovery  or  experience.” 

This  enlightened  attitude  of  the  Emperor's  mind,  so  well 
balanced  between  the  conservative  past  and  the  jirogressive  pre¬ 
sent,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  his  successful 
reign.  ‘‘  Keep  all  that  was  good  in  the  old — take  all  that  is  good 
in  the  new,”  seems  to  have  been  his  motto ;  but  his  natural  bent 
is  strongly  conservative,  and  in  private  affairs,  in  religion,  in  the 
government  of  the  household  and  the  constitution  of  the  family 
relations,  he  keeps  closely  to  the  methods  of  his  forefathers. 
Both  he  and  the  Empress  have  done  much  to  encourage  female 
education  and  the  opening  of  many  doors  closed  hitherto  to  the 
legitimate  ambitions  and  activities  of  women.  But  the  young 
Princesses  have  been  brought  up  very  much  on  the  old  lines;  in 
their  education  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  feminine  virtues, 
the  feminine  accomplishments,  the  perfection  of  training  in 
courtesy,  grace,  and  sweetness,  the  mastery  of  every  shade  of  the 
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classical,  high-flown  language  reserved  for  those  of  Imperial 
rank;  hut  they  have  been  taught  no  sciences,  and  their  education, 
when  compared  with  that  received  by  daughters  of  the  nobility 
at  the  Peeresses’  School  (an  institution  e(]ui[)ped  with  every 
modern  improvement)  seems  very  old-fashioned  indeed.  If  this 
exception  requires  an  excuse,  one  may  be  found  in  the  Emperor’s 
own  desire  to  sec  one  generation  more  of  typical  Japanese  great 
ladies  before  the  species  passes  away.  For  it  is  a  very  exquisite 
specimen  of  womanliness,  formed  by  long  centuries  of  hard  and 
constant  training,  and  its  time  now  is  short.  It  seems  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  hundreds  of  charming  girls  who  are  assimilating 
the  best  in  Western  education,  while  the  salutary  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  playground  are  turning  them  into  tall,  strong, 
broad-shouldered  women,  should  not  have  been  able  to  retain  the 
charm  and  urbanity  of  manner  for  which  their  mothers  are  re¬ 
markable.  The  mothers  look  small  and  fragile  beside  their 
daughters ;  the  physical  advantages  of  modern  training  have 
completely  altered  the  physique  of  growing  girls  in  Japan  ;  but 
the  manners  have  changed  too,  and  it  is  only  among  the  older 
women  that  one  sees  them  in  their  perfection.  Small  blame  to 
the  Emperor  if  he  chose  to  have  his  own  young  daughters  follow 
the  old  traditions. 

.\nd  here  w'e  enter  upon  that  which  is,  of  all  things  in  Japanese 
institutions,  the  most  jealously  guarded,  and,  even  among  private 
individuals,  the  most  difficult  for  an  alien  to  learn  anything  of — 
family  life.  In  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Household,  these  reserves 
are  all  but  prohibitive,  for  the  Japanese  of  all  classes  consider 
their  Emperor’s  family  affairs  too  sacred  to  be  speculated  upon 
or  discussed,  so  sacred  that  they  must  be  held  absolutely  in¬ 
violable  from  all  curiosity  or  gossip.  Nevertheless,  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  subject  excites  a  keen  and  friendly  interest  abroad, 
and  that  this  interest,  far  from  being  inspired  by  vulgar  curiosity, 
springs  from  the  legitimate  desire  to  find  a  harmony  between 
the  public  and  private  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  modern 
times.  Japan  has  drawn  so  near  to  the  West  in  friendship  and 
comprehension  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable  to  sur¬ 
round  important  facts  with  the  mystery  which  presents  itself  to 
the  Oriental  mind  as  the  mere  self-res|K'ct  and  reserve  without 
which  family  life  must  lose  all  its  dignity,  yet,  to  the  Western 
one,  suggests  vice  which  asks  for  the  cloak  of  seci’ecy. 

Family  life  in  Japan  is  being  gradually  but  notably  modified — 
many  would  say  elevated — towards  conformity  with  the  stan¬ 
dards  prevalent  in  the  West.  Many  of  the  marriages  in  this 
generation  are  founded  on  lines  which  exclude  concubinage  and 
[Kjrmit  an  independent  existence  apart  from  parents  or  parents- 
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in-law.  The  boys  and  girls  whom  T  knew  as  children,  sixteen  I 
years  ago,  have  taken  partners  from  among  their  old  playmates, 
and  many  of  these  young  menaqes  have  started  life  in  pretty 
new  houses  of  their  own,  altogether  on  the  modern  plan.  But  ! 
the  Imperial  Household  was  co-ordinated  in  December,  1868  ^ 

when  the  Emperor  iNIutsu  Hito  took  for  his  consort  the  Princess 
Haruko  Ichijo,  and  proclaimed  her  Empress  of  Japan  on  the  same  1 
day.  He  was  sixteen,  the  Princess  eighteen.  His  Majesty’s  1 
choice  was  a  very  happy  one,  for  the  Empress  possessed  strong  ^ 
character,  natural  gifts  of  intellect  and  artistic  power,  and  a  dis-  ' 
position  of  exquisite  sweetness  combined  with  much  practical  - 
sense.  Only  in  one  thing  was  the  union  a  disappointment.  The 
Empress  had  no  child,  and,  but  for  the  ancient  law  which,  for 
the  sake  of  strengthening  and  continuing  the  family,  imposed  the  \ 
duty  of  taking  concubines,  there  would  be  to-day  no  direct  heir 
to  the  Throne.  In  view  no  less  of  Western  laws  and  prejudice 
than  of  Japanese  pride  and  delicacy,  it  is  necessary  to  approach 
this  subject  with  extreme  reserve  ;  but  it  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
misapprehension  that  it  seems  imperative,  in  the  interests  of  jus¬ 
tice,  to  state  certain  facts.  Before  doing  so,  it  will  be  well  to  ask 
the  Western  reader  to  remember  that,  until  the  Christian  era,  con¬ 
cubinage  was  an  institution  of  complete  respectability,  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  practised  by  the  most  holy 
patriarchs ;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  races  abandoned 
it  at  the  wish  of  Christian  apostles  and  preachers,  who  sugges¬ 
ted  the  change,  at  first,  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  for  the  curbing 
of  lust,  the  elevation  of  the  married  state,  and  the  unity  of  the 
family ;  that  not  till  centuries  had  passed  by  did  monogamy  be¬ 
come  a  proviso  of  legal  force  in  the  West,  and  that  in  Eastern  j 

countries,  even  those  under  Western  rule,  concubinage,  in  one  i 
form  or  another,  still  exists  without  reproach,  and  is  recognised 
by  the  authorities.  For  Westerners  to  call  it  immorality  in 
Japan  is  as  illogical  as  it  would  be  for  Italy,  which  has  done  away  j 
with  capital  punishment,  to  accuse  the  English  of  committing  j 
murder  when  a  criminal  is  hanged  in  London.  One  country  has  j 
retained  an  ancient  law  which  another  has  abolished.  ; 

In  old  Japan  (as  in  old  Israel)  the  first  duty  of  a  res^wnsible  ' 
man  was  to  build  up  a  numerous  family  of  sons  to  till  the  land,  to  | 
keep  the  conquered  tribes  in  subjection,  above  all  to  provide  his  | 
over-lord  with  able-bodied  and  loyal  fighters  in  time  of  need.  It  ^ 
seems  likely  that  the  religious  dogma  which  teaches  that  a  man’s  i 
spirit  cannot  find  rest  unless  his  descendants  remember  and  pray  j 
for  him  was  an  after-thought  not  unmixed  with  considerations  of  | 
State.  The  original  belief  regarding  the  departed  spirit  was  I 
that  it  took  all  its  bodily  requirements  into  its  new  state ;  hence  • 
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the  old  sacrifices  of  slaves  and  criminals  at  the  tombs  of  great 
men.  The  Emperor  Suinin-Tenno,  the  11th  Mikado,  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  humane  prince,  abolished  the  custom,  in  the  year 
Two  of  our  era,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  so-called  worship 


of  the  dead  became  gradually  spiritualised,  but  in  no  way  relaxed. 
Peace  and  joy  in  the  after-life  depended  on  the  prayers  of  male 
descendants,  therefore  it  was  advisable  to  make  sure  of  them. 

The  great  importance  of  securing  peace  in  the  home  and  unity 
of  purpose  in  the  education  of  the  childi-en  led  the  Japanese  to 
give  entire  preponderance  in  household  matters  to  the  wife.  All 
the  children  were  taught  to  consider  her  their  mother,  with  the 
consequent  apparent  cruelty  to  the  true  mother  that  she  savr  yery 
little  of  her  child,  and  that  he  was  always  treated  as  her  superior 
in  rank.  The  Japanese,  subtle  students  of  character,  decreed  the 
separation  on  the  grounds  that  the  intense  natural  strength  of  the 
tie  between  mother  and  child  might  lead  the  latter  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  the  one  House  Mother,  or  at  any  rate  to  lessen  the 
affection  and  respect  which  were  her  due. 

Even  in  a  private  establishment  there  is  nothing  anomalous 
about  the  status  of  a  concubine,  although  she  is  taken  from  a 
class  inferior  to  that  of  the  family.  She  must  be  virtuous  and 
faithful,  and  in  return  she  is  sheltered,  protected  and  provided 
for;  and,  unless  she  be  a  designing,  unprincipled  woman,  is  not 
likely  to  create  discord.  The  practice  of  polygamy  is  dying  a 
natural  death  with  the  institutions  which  gave  it  birth ;  most  of 
the  young  mcnages,  including  that  of  the  Crown  Prince,  are,  as 
has  been  already  said,  conducted  on  European  lines  ;  and  but  that 
it  constitutes,  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  persons,  a  reproach  to  the 
Emperor,  who  began  his  reign  under  the  old  regime,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  speak  of  it  at  the  present  time.  When  his 
Majesty  came  to  the  Throne  it  would  have  caused  anxiety  to  the 
nation  had  he  not  followed  the  custom  of  his  forefathers.  That 
custom  was  hedged  round  with  stringent  rules ;  any  lady  chosen 
to  fill  the  position  of  handmaid  to  an  Emperor  must  belong  to  the 
I  old  Kyoto  nobility ,  and  be  of  irreproachable  character ;  it 
is  always  kept  in  mind  that  she  may  become  the  mother  of  the 
heir  to  the  Throne.  She  has,  it  is  true,  no  official  status,  and 
never  appears  in  society ;  but  until  recent  times  the  Mistress  of 
the  House  was  equally  invisible.  In  obedience  to  the  claims  of 
modern  life  she  has  emerged  from  her  seclusion,  but  the  second¬ 
ary  ladies  of  an  Imperial  Household  have  no  place  in  the  public 
order  of  things,  because  they  have  no  duties  there.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  their  calm,  unobtrusive  lives  they  are  surrounded  with 
affection  and  respect — each  having  a  perfectly  organised  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  most  dignified  kind.  The  tie  between  them  and 
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their  lord  is  a  permanent  and  legal  one,  and  they  have  the 
inalienable  right  to  life-long  kindness  and  protection  from  him  I 
One  thing  more  must  be  said  for  the  information  of  foreigners  1 
although  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  an  idea  sounds  like  sacrilege  1 
in  Japanese  ears;  the  possibility  of  an  Imperial  concubine  con-  i 
tracting  another  union  after  the  death  of  her  lord  does  not 
exist.  i 

The  Emperor’s  first  son  was  born  in  1873,  and  survived  but  a  ^ 
few  hours.  A  second  prince,  born  in  1877,  was  proclaimed  Heir 
Apparent,  but  died  before  he  was  tw'o  years  old.  The  present  \ 
Crown  Prince  came  to  take  his  place  in  1879,  hut  was  not  pro-  j 
claimed  Heir  Apparent  till  he  was  eight  years  old.  The  sad  ' 
association  of  the  title  with  his  dead  brothers  who  had  borne  it, 
and  his  own  extremely  delicate  health ,  may  have  been  the  motive 
of  the  delay.  At  that  time  the  law  of  the  Imperial  Household 
permitted  the  Sovereign  to  choose  his  successor,  either  among 
his  own  children  or,  by  adoption,  from  another  branch  of  the 
family.  It  may  be  said,  incidentally,  that  the  system  of  adop¬ 
tion  from  one  branch  of  the  Imperial  family  into  another  has  been  I 
so  freely  followed  that  it  is  almost  im])ossible  for  a  foreigner  to  I 
trace  with  any  clearness  these  illustrious  pedigrees. 

Two  more  sons  were  born  to  the  Emperor,  later,  but  they  only 
lived  a  few  months.  Poor  mites,  the  names  and  titles  to  which 
they  never  answered,  Michi  Hito  Aki  no  Miya  and  Teru  Hito 
Hito  Mitsu  no  Miya,  seem  terribly  overw'eighted  for  those  fleet¬ 
ing  existences!  There  were  little  daughters,  too,  who  bloomed 
and  passed  away  in  a  breath,  like  Yamato’s  cherry  blossoms; 
and  it  must  have  been  with  a  love  that  was  almost  pain  that  the 
four  princesses  who  have  survived  were  watched  by  those  who 
cherished  them — the  Emperor,  who  is  devoted  to  his  children, 
their  own  mother,  and  the  other  mother,  the  mother  supreme, 
the  gentle,  adorable  Empress,  who  seems  to  brood  like  some  pure 
protecting  spirit  over  that  great  mysterious  Household  which  is 
the  core  of  the  heart  of  Japan.  The  eldest  of  the  princesses  is 
just  seventeen,  the  youngest  hut  nine  years  old;  there  was  one 
more,  little  Princess  Sada,  the  Emperor’s  last  child,  born  in  1897; 
she  lived  only  eighteen  months,  and  passed  on  to  join  the  nine 
small  brothers  and  sisters  in  some  children’s  paradise  where  we 
may  be  sure  the  cherry  blossoms  never  fade  and  the  sweet,  fresh 
dawn  never  wears  into  earth’s  glaring,  dusty  day. 

The  Imperial  House  Law,  as  it  now  stands,  provides  for  the  ; 
succession  to  the  Throne  exclusively  in  the  direct  male  line,  j 
precedence  being  always  given  to  the  heirs  of  full  blood,  the  ‘ 
sons  of  the  consort,  over  those  of  half  blood,  the  sons  of  con¬ 
cubines.  Although  no  woman  may  inherit  the  Throne  of  Japan, 
there  is  a  provision  by  which  in  certain  cases  a  woman  may  be- 
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I  come  Regent  during  the  minority  of  a  Sovereign,  but  it  is  wisely 
f  enacted  that  any  woman  entrusted  with  that  exalted  charge  must 
I  have  no  consort. 

i  It  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor  finds  great  pleasure  and 
I  comfort  in  the  society  of  the  Empress.  When  the  day’s  work  is 
■  over— and  his  Majesty’s  working  day,  beginning  at  dawn  and 
!!  frequently  continuing  till  midnight,  is  a  strenuous  one — he 
'!  repairs  to  her  apartments,  and  they  talk  over  things  very  fully 
and  confidentially.  It  is  her  Majesty’s  delight  to  find  new  in¬ 
terests  and  pleasures  for  these  moments  of  relaxation,  to  use  her 

[woman’s  wit  to  draw  the  Emperor’s  mind  from  the  cares  of  State 
to  pleasant  and  cheerful  subjects.  A  new  book,  a  picture,  an 
album— such  as  the  one  sent  to  her  Majesty  in  commemoration  of 
the  Japanese  play  given  in  New  York  last  spring — these  things 
are  set  aside  for  the  Emperor’s  half-hour  of  rest  and  recreation. 
Then  the  attendants  withdraw,  the  only  one  who  refuses  to  be 
dismissed  being  the  Emperor’s  little  Yorkshire  terrier,  a  vener- 
I  able  court  lady  now  some  seventeen  years  old,  who  never  leaves 
I  her  master’s  side.  With  the  assurance  of  impunity  she  jumps  on 

!the  Empress’s  lap  and  listens  to  conversations  which  no  one  else 
is  permitted  to  hear.  It  is  on  record  that  one  day  she  fell  asleep 
there  unnoticed;  her  Majesty  wished  to  rise,  but  ere  she  could  do 
so  the  Emperor  cried,  “  Do  not  move  ;  you  will  wake  the  dog  !  ” 
whereupon  the  Empress  subsided,  laughing,  to  wait  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  fluffy  tyrant  on  her  knee. 

I  The  Emperor  rises  at  about  five,  and  goes  at  once  to  his  study 
to  prepare  for  the  business  of  the  day.  In  ordinary  times  the 
room  is  closed  on  Sundays,  his  Majesty  taking  that  one  day  of 
comparative  rest ;  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  holiday 
has  had  to  be  sacrificed,  the  heavy  stream  of  work  permitting  of 
no  such  interruption.  There,  until  nine  o’clock,  when  the 

II  audiences  begin,  and  after  two,  when  they  have  ceased,  every 
manner  of  detail  passes  under  the  Emperor’s  eyes.  During  the 
war  the  mass  of  matter  was  enormous,  for  besides  reading  and 
;  dictating  despatches,  discussing  every  move  with  the  Army  Coun- 
I  cil,  conferring  wdth  his  Ministers  on  the  all-important  question  of 
j  finance  and  a  dozen  other  subjects  of  pressing  interest,  the 
Emperor  made  the  well-being  of  his  soldiers  his  own  especial 
care,  and  devoted  every  moment  that  could  be  spared  to  studying 
the  question  of  commissariat  and  field  hygiene,  besides  thinking 
I  out  every  possible  way  in  which  he  could  lessen  their  sufferings, 
j  and  send  them  bodily  comforts  and  moral  encouragement.  Every 
unnecessary  expenditure  in  the  Palace  was  retrenched  in  order 
that  more  comforts  might  be  sent  to  the  men  in  the  field.  Little 
gifts  of  biscuits,  chocolate,  tobacco,  were  packed  by  thousands 
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ill  the  Palace,  and  committed  to  the  marvellously  efficient  trans- 
jiort  department.  The  old  folks,  the  women  and  children  left 
to  till  the  lonely  farms,  were  not  forgotten,  and  the  Soldiers’ 
Families’  Fund  received  substantial  help.  The  only  recreation 
the  Emperor  permitted  himself  during  those  eighteen  months  of 
stress  was  the  composing  of  an  occasional  short  poem  in  the 
severely  condensed  Chinese  style  of  which  he  is  a  master.  The 
few'  he  wrote  during  the  war  turn  on  the  hardships  being  under¬ 
gone  by  his  loyal  servants  in  the  field,  on  the  desolation  their 
absence  has  brought  on  thousands  of  humble  homes  in  Japan. 
Through  the  classic  perfection  of  the  lines  there  rings  a  thrilling 
pity  and  love.  It  is  the  heart  of  a  father  aching  over  the  sorrows 
of  his  children.  In  the  bitter  cold  of  the  winter  1904-1905 
his  Majesty,  not  content  with  the  fullest  official  reports,  sent 
his  Grand  Master  to  look  into  the  conditions  at  the  front,  to 
ascertain,  by  visiting  every  camp  and  outpost,  how  the  soldiers 
were  faring.  When  Count  Hijikata  returned  with  his  harrowing 
tale  of  frightful  suffering  caused  by  the  cold,  the  Emperor  was 
broken-hearted.  Nothing  more  could  be  done — the  Manchurian 
winter  must  drag  its  icy  season  through — but  the  Emperor  would 
not  take  his  ease  while  his  men  were  freezing,  and  the  order  to 
discontinue  all  heating  of  the  Palace  till  the  war  should  be  over 
showed  that  his  sympathy  was  with  them  day  by  day. 

Much  of  the  Emperor’s  time  is  taken  up  with  audiences.  The 
Crown  Prince  is  generally  the  first  visitor  in  the  morning,  then 
come  Ministers,  officers  returning  from  the  war,  distinguished 
foreigners,  the  other  Imperial  I’rinces — each  day  has  its  hours  so 
filled  that  Marquis  Ito  is  often  invited  to  lunch  or  dine  with  his 
Majesty  in  order  to  discuss  business  quietly  during  the  meal. 
Also  the  Emperor,  as  head  of  the  hierarchy,  has  many  religious 
duties  which  no  one  else  can  perform.  The  year  opens  with  the 
ceremony  called  Shi-Ho-Hai,  a  Buddhistic  feast  of  worship 
offered  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  or,  as  some  authorities  put  it,  “  ’.o 
the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe.”  On  January  3rd  comes 
the  “  Worship  of  the  Origin  ”  to  consecrate  the  work  of  the  year, 
and  close  upon  it  the  Seiji-Hajime,  or  opening  of  Government 
business,  this  last,  however,  not  being,  like  the  others,  a  general 
holiday.  Towards  the  end  of  January  a  day  is  set  for  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  late  Emperor,  Ivoniei.  On  February  11th 
is  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire ;  in  March  the  festival  of  the  spring  equinox.  This 
again  is  of  Buddhistic  origin,  its  name  signifying  ”  the  Farther 
Shore  of  the  Eiver.”  It  is  set  apart  for  prayers  intended  to 
effect  the  purification  of  departed  souls,  and  the  Emperor's  inter¬ 
cessions  are  offered  for  the  spirits  of  his  predecessors.  On 
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April  3rd  comes  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Jiniinu  Tenno, 
the  first  Emperor  of  Japan.  There  are  no  great  feasts  at  which 
the  Emperor  must  officiate  during  the  summer,  but  with  the 
autumn  equinox  the  series  opens  again.  On  that  occasion  the 
ceremonial  is  the  same  as  in  the  spring.  I’lie  great  feast  of  the 
“New  Rice,”  corresponding  to  our  Harvest  Home,  takes  place 
on  October  17th,  when  the  Emperor  offers  the  first  fruits  of 
the  rice  harvest  in  thanksgiving  to  tleaven.  On  November 
23rd  there  is  another  religious  ceremony,  when  the  new  rice 
is  offered  to  the  Emperor  himself ;  but  between  the  two  feasts  has 
come  the  celebration  of  his  own  birthday,  November  3rd, 
which  is  also  a  religious  festival.  The  ceremonial  on  all  these 
occasions  is  one  of  severe  simplicity,  even  the  feasts  of  Budd¬ 
histic  origin  being  carried  out  with  Shinto  rites.  The  following 
description,  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  an  eye-witness,  gives  a 
strange  and  impressive  picture  of  one  of  these  ceremonies.  It 
refers  to  the  new  Year’s  festival  :  ^ 

The  1st  of  January  commences  at  the  Imperial  Palace  with  a  religious 
service  performed  by  his  Majesty  alone.  It  is  celebrated  at  five  o’clock 
a.m.,  by  torchlight,  in  the  palace  garden.  A  part  of  the  lawn,  about  four 
vards  square,  is  covered  with  a  soft  matting  which  is  commonly  used  in 
the  house.  The  articles  his  Majesty  requires  for  the  ceremony  are  placed 
on  a  small  table.  They  consist  of  incense,  an  antique  lamp,  oil,  and  sake 
(wine).  A  screen  shuts  off  the  four  sides  of  the  place  of  ceremonial. 
The  Emperor,  costumed  in  the  Japanese  fashion  of  old,  proceeds  from  the 
palace,  followed  by  his  chamberlains,  also  garbed  in  the  ancient  style,  and 
by  the  court  ofiicials.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  enters  the  tabernacle  alone  and 
the  screen  is  closed,  the  attendants  remaining  outside.  His  Majesty  faces 
in  turn  the  north,  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west,  and  prays  for  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  for  his  people  and  country ;  he  also  beseeches  his 
ancestors  to  grant  their  blessings. 

To  this  long  list  of  religious  functions  one  more,  and  that  a 
most  memorable  one,  was  added  last  year.  The  Emperor 
travelled  to  the  far-away  province  of  Y’amato,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  his  line,  to  give  solemn  thanks  at  the  ancient 
shrines  of  Ise  for  the  glorious  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  the 
bright  autumn  weather,  accompanied  by  the  highest  civil  and 
military  functionaries  of  the  land,  he  journeyed  down  to  the 
>toried  province,  which  stands  for  all  that  is  loveliest  in  nature, 
md bravest  in  the  human  spirit  of  Japan.  The  day  he  left  Tokyo 
t  seemed  as  if  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city  had 
urnedout  to  speed  him  on  his  way.  Among  the  crowd  of  officials 
it  the  station  was  a  venerable  lady,  close  on  eighty  years  of  age, 

(1)  With  the  Japanese  Court  at  New  Year,  by  Florence  B.  Hayes  (niece  of 
he  late  Baron  Sannoniiya,  Vice  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  11. 1. M.  the 
-mperor  of  Japan),  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  April,  1898. 
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whom  few  had  ever  seen  before.  This  was  the  Emperor’s 
mother,  come  to  give  him  her  blessing  and  her  homage  in  this 
moment  when  he  went  to  lay  the  nation’s  triumphs  at  the  shrine 
of  the  nation’s  deity.  Two  days’  travelling  through  roads  lined 
with  millions  of  subjects,  who  thronged  to  cheer  him  rap¬ 
turously,  brought  him  to  Yamada,^  in  Ise,  to  the  little  old  town 
where  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  {)eople  poor,  and  no  hint 
of  change  has  penetrated  yet.  Anxiously  the  priests  of  the 
shrines  and  the  foremost  citizens  consulted  as  to  where  their 
beloved  Emperor  could  be  fitly  lodged.  The  best  houses  in  the 
place  were  all  too  mean  for  such  a  guest,  yet  each  owner  hoped 
that  his  home  would  be  honoured  by  sheltering  the  Sovereign. 
But  the  Emperor  had  other  thoughts.  In  this  moment  of  solemn 
joy  and  thankfulness  he  chose  to  be  near  the  poorest  in  the  poor 
old  town.  In  a  narrow  thoroughfare  is  a  modest  building  used 
as  an  office  by  the  priests  of  the  shrine.  It  stands  close  to  the 
street,  and  across  the  way  are  numbers  of  mean  little  shops,  fish 
shops,  fruit  shops,  charcoal  dealers’  dens,  places  whence  the 
hawkers  start  in  the  morning  with  their  jumble  of  wares  for 
customers  as  poor  as  themselves.  The  little  children  swarm  out 
into  the  sunshine,  the  w'omen  wash  and  cook  on  their  doorsteps, 
and  the  old  people  dodder  about  with  the  tiniest  of  their  grand¬ 
children  on  their  backs. 

“  But  your  Majesty— this  will  never  do,”  cried  the  horrified  oflBcials; 
“  if  indeed  this  house  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  Imperial  presence,  trade 
must  be  stopped,  the  shops  closed,  this  crowd  of  low  class  people  must  be 
sent  away.” 

“  I  have  a  wish,”  replied  the  Emperor,  “  to  be  close  to  the  poorest  cf 
my  subjects  for  these  few  days.  Not  only  shall  none  of  them  be  sent 
away,  but  I  forbid  the  slightest  interference  with  the  occupations  bj 
which  they  gain  their  livelihood.  Let  everything  go  on  as  if  I  were  not 
here.” 


So  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor  little  street  in  Ise  became  the 
envied  of  a  whole  nation.  To  very  few  of  the  rank  and  file  will  it 
ever  be  granted  to  rise  up  and  lie  down,  to  go  and  come,  for  three 
days,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Emperor’s  sacred  person.  There 
is,  to  the  Japanese,  a  sacramental  virtue  in  his  presence,  and 
those  who  have  thus  enjoyed  it  are  considered  blest  beyond  all 
words.  . 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Ise  the  Emperor  sent  his  represen¬ 
tative,  Prince  Iwakura,  to  carry  out  the  pious  duty  of  announcing  | 
the  conclusion  of  peace  to  two  illustrious  shades.  Of  all  the  great  \ 
departed  spirits  wffio  hovered  over  the  armies  of  Japan,  watching,  5 

(1)  Ise  is  the  name  of  the  province,  but  is  generally  used  to  designate  the 
town  as  well. 
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praying,  inspiring,  none,  in  Japanese  belief,  could  have  more 
anxiously  watched  the  course  of  the  war  than  these,  the  great 
Jimmu  Tenno,  who  founded  the  Heaven-sprung  dynasty  2,500 
rears  ago,  and  the  Emperor  Komei,  the  present  Sovereign’s 
father.  It  was  their  due  to  receive  the  solemn  announcement 
of  the  triumphal  conclusion  of  the  war.  So  Prince  Iwakura 
travelled  down  to  Yamato  and  ascended  the  lonely  mountain  of 
Unebi,  where  the  Founder’s  ashes  rest,  and  spoke — as  to  a  living 
the  good  tidings  of  peace.  Then  he  visited  that  other 
tomb  in  Kyoto  where  Komei  found  repose  after  his  short  and 
harassed,  but  noble,  life,  and  brought  the  message  from  the  son 
to  the  father.  This  constant  turning  to  the  dead,  confiding  in 
their  love,  appealing  to  their  sympathy,  adding  to  their  joy,  is  a 
duty  never  forgotten  by  the  Emperor.  His  messages  of  fare¬ 
well  to  the  princes  of  his  family  who  have  passed  away  are 
thrilling  with  the  vitalities  of  belief  and  love.  When  Prince 

SArisugawa  lay  on  his  bier,  the  victim  of  his  ardent  devotion  to 
the  service  of  his  country  in  the  China-Japan  war,  his  family 
knelt  round  him  in  the  silence  of  the  inner  chamber  while  the 
Emperor’s  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  offered  him  the  last 
gifts,  spoke  to  him  the  last  message  of  the  Master  he  had  loved 
and  served  so  well.  It  must  have  been  a  strange  and  impres- 
j  sive  scene — the  Prince,  robed  in  the  old  court  dress  of  pure  white 

1*  silk  (I  remember  his  taking  me  round  his  palace  to  show  me  the 
portraits  of  his  stern,  impassive  ancestors  all  clothed  in  the  same 
garb),  his  wife  and  the  young  Prince  and  Princess  kneeling 
through  the  first  silent  hours  of  the  fifty  days’  watch  begun  by 
the  coffin  and  ended  by  the  grave,  and  the  Imperial  messenger 
It  looking  down  in  the  dead  face  and  speaking  this  greeting  to  the 
r  anhearing  ears  :  — 

5  We  wish  to  express  to  you,  Taruhito,  our  sense  of  our  many  and  great 
I  jbligations  to  you  for  your  many  and  great  services  to  us  and  to  our 

(country  during  your  whole  life.  At  the  time  of  the  great  Restoration 
you  took  an  active  part,  and  by  your  wise  counsel  assisted  us  greatly. 
During  the  present  war  you  have  again  done  us  great  and  good  service 

!  by  your  assistance  in  our  deliberations.  You  have  been  a  pillar  of  support 
to  us.  To  our  infinite  sorrow  you  have  not  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the 
rar.  Unfortunately,  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  you  from  us,  from  your 
ountry,  and  from  your  family. 

Mctsu  Hito.* 


1 


In  a  short  sketch  like  the  present  one  it  is  difficult  to  seize  on 
•11  the  salient  points  in  the  character  and  career  of  such  a  man 
iS  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  but  two  of  the  subjects  which  have 
I  Host  constantly  occupied  his  thoughts  must  be  touched  upon  in 

J  (1)  .4  Shinto  Funeral,  by  Baroness  Sannomiya. 

^  VOL.  LXXIX.  N.S.  3  K 
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order  that  foreign  readers  may  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  life’s 
work.  These  are  the  institution  of  the  Army  and  the  spread  of 
education.  Any  direct  communication  from  the  Emperor  to  his 
subjects  on  a  public  matter  takes  the  form  of  a  “  Rescript,"  and 
it  is  in  these  documents,  which  are  instantly  published  in  every 
paper  in  the  country,  that  we  obtain  not  only  a  close  insight 
into  his  Majesty’s  line  of  thought,  but  also  into  the  parental  rela¬ 
tion  which  he  fills  in  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  These  Rescripts, 
could  they  be  collected  and  published  in  one  volume,  would  he 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  w'ould  give  a  fair  synopsis  of  the 
history  of  his  reign.  Those  most  closely  taken  to  heart  by  the 
people  are  the  one  on  education  (a  copy  of  which  hangs  in  every 
class-room  in  Japan)  and  the  one  addressed  to  the  Army.  This 
is  reprinted  in  every  manual  issued  to  officers  and  men.  We 
reproduce  them  both  entire,  from  literal  translations  which,  with 
all  their  roughness,  give  a  more  clear  idea  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  than  could  be  obtained  from  more  polished  versions.  As 
a  rule,  all  such  comfxjsitions  are  written  in  the  elevated  classic 
style,  bristling  with  Chinese  words,  which  has  to  be  rendered 
into  plainer  language  before  the  people  can  understand  it.  An 
exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Rescript  to  the  Army. 
Eor  this  the  Emperor  chose  to  express  himself  in  simple  every¬ 
day  Japanese,  used  with  such  rough  and  hearty  directness  that 
the  humblest  private  could  not  fail  to  grasp  his  meaning.  The 
Rescript  on  education  was  issued  on  October  30th,  1890,  oue 
month  before  the  first  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  It  runs 
thus  : 

IMPERIAL  EDICT  ON  EDUCATION. 

(Issued  on  October  30th,  1890.) 

Our  Ancestors  founded  the  State  on  a  vast  basis,  while  their  virtues 
were  deeply  implanted. 

And  Our  subjects,  by  their  unanimity  in  their  great  loyalty  and  filial 
affection,  have  in  all  ages  shown  them  in  perfection. 

Such  is  the  essential  beauty  of  Our  national  policy,  and  such,  too,  is 
the  true  spring  of  Our  educational  system. 

You,  Our  beloved  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate  to  your 
brothers,  be  loving  husbands  and  wives,  and  truthful  to  your  friends. 

Conduct  yourselves  with  modesty,  and  be  benevolent  to  all. 

Develop  your  intellectual  faculties  and  perfect  your  moral  powers  by 
gaining  knowledge  and  acquiring  a  profession. 

Further,  promote  the  public  interests  and  advance  the  public  affairs; 
ever  respect  the  national  Constitution  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  country; 
and  in  case  of  emergency,  courageously  sacrifice  yourselves  to  the  public 
good. 

Thus  offer  every  support  to  Our  Imperial  dynasty,  which  shall  be  as 
lasting  as  the  universe. 

You  will  then  not  only  be  Our  most  loyal  subjects,  but  will  be  enabled 
to  exhibit  the  noble  character  of  your  ancestors. 
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Such  are  the  testaments  left  us  by  Our  Ancestors,  which  must  be 
observed  alike  by  their  descendants  and  subjects. 

These  precepts  are  perfect  throughout  all  ages  and  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation. 

It  is  Our  desire  to  bear  them  in  Our  heart  in  common  with  you,  Our 
subjects,  to  the  end  that  we  may  constantly  possess  these  virtues. 

(Official  translation,  Carey’s  Japan  and  its  Itegeneration.) 

Kescript  issued  in  1873,  when  the  Army  was  first  organised  on 
modern  lines  : 

ARTICLE  I. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Our  soldiers  to  be  loyal  to  their  country  and  Emperor. 
Who  that  has  been  born  in  this  country  does  not  aim  at  doing  some  service 
to  it?  Even  common  people  being  thus  loyal-hearted,  how  can  a  soldier 
be  of  any  use  without  this  loyalty?  If  a  soldier  were  not  strong  in  his 
loyalty  to  his  country  he  would  be  like  a  dog !  However  perfect  the 
instruction,  however  oi’derly  the  discipline,  however  strong  the  sense  of 
temperance  may  be,  an  army  without  the  heart  of  loyalty  will  become  a 
mere  mob  in  a  case  of  emergency.  Considering  that  the  strength  of  the 
country's  army  is  the  measure  of  its  prosperity,  that  the  defence  of  its 
safety  and  the  upholding  of  its  prestige  depend  on  that  army,  you  should 
deem  it  your  sole  task  to  do  a  soldier’s  duty.  Bear  in  mind  that  righteous¬ 
ness  is  solid  and  stable  as  a  mountain,  death  lighter  than  the  feather 
of  a  stork.  Never  suffer  eternal  dishonour  to  rest  on  your  name  because 
YOU  have  proved  unfaithful  to  your  heart. 

ARTICLE  II. 

\  soldier  should  pay  strict  attention  to  proper  etiquette  of  deportment 
There  are  different  ranks  among  you,  from  a  private  to  a  field-marshal, 
and  even  in  the  same  rank  there  is  a  difference  of  seniority.  A  junior 
officer  should  obey  his  senior,  a  subordinate  should  receive  the  orders  of 
his  superior,  as  if  WE  OURSELF  laid  OUR  command  upon  you.  Even 
if  you  do  not  belong  to  his  command,  you  should  pay  your  entire  respect 
to  any  officer  of  rank  superior  to  your  own.  And  the  superior  officer  should 
not  be  overbearing  to  his  subordinate.  Except  when  it  is  necessary  to 
uphold  his  dignity,  a  superior  officer  should  behave  condescendingly  and 
ffiould  make  a  point  of  being  benevolent  to  his  subordinates.  Thus  being 
united  and  harmonised,  you  should  all  strive  together  in  the  service  of 
your  Sovereign.  If  a  soldier  be  negligent  in  his  deportment,  if  he  be 
disobedient  to  his  superior,  if  he  be  cruel  to  his  subordinate,  if  he  break 
m  any  way  the  harmony  of  the  army,  he  is  not  only  the  enemy  of  the 
army,  but  he  commits  an  unpardonable  crime  towards  his  country. 

ARTICLE  III. 

soldier  should  esteem  bravery  above  all  things.  Bravery  has  been 
jonoured  from  olden  times  in  this  country.  How  can  a  Japanese  be 
ritliout  this  virtue?  A  soldier  can  by  no  means  forget  this  virtue  for 
1  moment  when  his  duty  calls  him  to  go  to  war  and  fight  an  enemy.  But 
uind,  there  is  true  bravery,  and  false.  Recklessness  and  rashness  cannot 
16  called  bravery.  A  soldier  should  try  to  understand  what  is  right, 
rain  his  nerves,  weigh  every  step  thoroughly.  It  is  true  bravery  for 
lim  to  be  true  to  his  duty,  never  to  despise  a  weak  enemy  or  fear  a 
trong  one.  One  who  esteems  true  bravery  should  be  gentle  and  kind 
*hcn  brought  into  contact  with  others,  should  always  try  to  win  their 
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affection  and  respect.  Remember,  if  you  show  yourselves  ferocious  and  j 
warlike,  without  provocation,  others  will  hate  you  as  if  you  were  a  pack 
of  wolves. 

ARTICLE  IV.  1 

A  soldier  should  also  esteem  faithfulness  and  righteousness.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  men  of  all  classes  to  be  faithful  and  righteous,  but  a  soldier 
cannot  stay  in  the  army  even  a  day  without  these  virtues.  What  is 
faithfulness?  To  be  true  to  your  word.  IVhat  is  righteousness?  To  do 
your  duty.  To  be  faithful  and  righteous,  therefore,  you  must  always 
consider  carefully  at  the  very  first  (moment  of  an  undertaking)  whether 
your  object  is  a  possible  and  legitimate  one  or  not.  If  you  should 
rashly  give  your  consent  to  a  doubtful  affair  you  would  be  bound  hv 
your  word  and  might  find  yourself  in  terrible  embarrassment,  desiring  to 
be  faithful  and  finding  the  matter  not  righteous.  Then  you  would  repent 
in  vain.  Therefore,  weigh,  consider  well,  whether  the  thing  be  of  justice  i 
or  not,  and  if  you  see  that  you  cannot  keep  your  word  by  acting  thoroughly  i 
up  to  it,  it  is  better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  There  is  ' 
many  an  example  of  a  great  man  who  has  incurred  calamity,  ruined  his 
name,  and  dishonoured  his  memory  to  all  posterity,  by  trying  to  be  faithful 
to  a  promise  given  without  due  consideration  of  right  and  wrong.  You 
should  be  warned  by  these  examples. 

ARTICLE  V.  I 

.V  soldier  should  value  simplicity  of  life.  If  you  be  not  content  to  j 
lead  simple,  frugal  lives,  you  will  become  flippant  weaklings,  your  tendency  j 
to  extravagance  w'ill  quickly  increase,  you  will  be  tempted  with  filthy  ! 
desires.  Then  your  nobility  and  your  gallantry  will  be  blown  to  the 
winds  and  all  will  avoid  you.  Would  it  not  be  a  pity  thus  to  incur  unhap-  { 
piness  for  a  lifetime?  If  this  disease  of  extravagance  and  luxury  were  | 
once  sown,  it  would  spread  like  an  epidemic.  The  spirit  of  the  Samurai,  i 
the  soul  of  Knighthood,  would  be  quenched.  In  fear  of  this  WE  instituted 
penalties  of  deprivation  of  rank  and  gave  you  the  warning.  But  WE  are 
still  in  fear  that  this  disease  may  spring  up.  W’^E  hereby  warn  you  again. 
Never  forget  OUR  warning,  you  soldiers  ! 

Mutsu  Hito. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of  a 
very  exalted  character  than  by  quoting  two  little  poems  written 
by  the  Emperor  in  1904.  The  first  is  the  cry  of  his  own  heart 
when  he  saw  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  second  an  api)eal  to 
the  Samurai  spirit  in  his  beloved  soldiers. 

We  have  tried  to  be  sincere  in  word  and  deed. 

And  have  exhausted  every  means  to  state 
A  plain  and  truthful  case;  but  all  in  vain. 

Now  may  the  God  who  sees  the  hearts  of  men 
Approve  of  what  we  do ! 

The  foe  that  strikes  thee,  for  thy  country’s  sake 
Strike  him  with  all  thy  might,  but  while  thou  strik’st. 

Forget  not  still  to  love  him.* 

M.\ry  Crawford  Fraser.  ' 


1)  From  Imperial  Songa,  translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd. 
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Twenty  years  a^o,  on  a  June  morning,  the  writer  was  walking  in 
a  college  garden  at  Oxford  with  an  old  County  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  had  come  up  to  attend  some  academic  function.  It  was 
on  the  eve  of  the  fateful  division  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Home 
Eule  Bill,  which  was  destined  to  change  the  course  of  English 
politics  for  two-thirds  of  a  generation.  Naturally  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  and  all  its  bearings  furnished  the  topic  of  our  conversation. 
My  friend  was  a  typical  Tory  of  the  old  school.  He  was  a  country 
gentleman,  who  distinguished  himself  at  school  and  at  Oxford, 
and  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  score  of  his  merits  rather 
than  upon  his  birth.  For  over  twenty  years  he  had  sat  for  a 
division  of  his  county,  unchallenged,  with  one  exception,  till 
the  Reform  Act  of  1885  compelled  him  to  woo  a  different  class  of 
electors  in  a  smaller  area  of  the  county.  He  won  very  hand¬ 
somely  with  a  margin  of  two  or  three  thousand  votes,  but  his 
experiences  of  a  contested  election  under  the  new  conditions  de¬ 
terred  him  from  engaging  in  another  struggle.  He  was  an 
admirable  landlord,  much  beloved  by  all  his  neighbours,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  but  he  had  very  little  sympathy  with  demo¬ 
cracy.  “  It  is  not,”  he  used  to  say,  ‘‘  that  I  care  tuppence  about 
what  are  called  social  grades ;  I’d  just  as  soon  gossip  with  the 
blacksmith,  or  the  old  landlord  of  the  Royal  George,  as  with  a 
brother  squire  or  the  parson.  There  are  heaps  of  things  about 
which  these  people,  just  as  good  men  as  you  or  I,  know  a  precious 
deal  more  than  we  do.  But  they  don’t  know  anything  about 
politics,  except  such  legislation  as  happens  directly  to  affect  their 
interests.  Take,  for  instance,”  he  continued,  ”  this  Home  Rule 
question.  All  the  labourers  about  my  place  will  vote  against  Home 
Eule  because  they  heartily  dislike  the  Irish  peasants  who  come 
over  here  at  harvest  time.  If  some  Radical  stump  orator  could 
persuade  them  that  the  effect  of  Home  Rule  would  be  to  stop  for 
ever  the  annual  incursion  of  Irishmen,  they  would  vote  the  other 
way ;  but  as  for  the  merits  of  the  case  as  affecting  the  Empire,  or 
the  relations  between  Nationalists  and  Loyalists  in  Ireland,  they 
know  nothing  and  care  less.  And  about  problems  farther  afield, 
they  are  necessarily  even  more  ignorant.  As  I’ve  said,  social 
position  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  I’m  going  to  buy  a  new 
horse  I  listen  carefully  to  the  opinions  of  my  coachman  and  grooms 
down  to  the  stable  boy  ;  if  I  meditate  re-arranging  the  gardens  1 
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hear  what  every  one  of  the  gardeners  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
But  I  don’t  want  the  advice  of  my  gardeners  about  a  horse,  and  I 
don’t  want  the  stable-boy’s  opinions  about  my  gardens.  But  in  ’ 
politics  you’ve  got  to  ask  and  to  take  tbe  opinion  of  a  whole  lot  i 
of  people  who  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  of  the  simplest  factors 
of  the  problem  they’ve  got  to  solve.  If  you  persuade  them  to 
your  way  of  thinking,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  by  argu¬ 
ments  which  you  would  be  ashamed  to  use  to  your  equals.  My 
successor  to  the  seat  will  get  in  on  the  strength  of  the  agricultural 
labourers’  dislike  for  the  casual  Irish  immigrant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  existing  circumstances  Irish  labour  at  harvest  time  is 
indispensable,  and  it  will  come  in  just  the  same  quantities  whether 
Home  Rule  is  granted  or  not.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  like  lying 
or  trading  on  lies,  and  that  is  what  politics  are  coming  to.” 

So  the  House  of  Commons  saw  my  old  friend  no  more,  and 
lost  a  valuable  member  who  had  not  spoken  twenty  times  in  the 
twenty  years  of  his  membership,  but  who  was  consulted  by  men 
of  all  parties,  and  did  invaluable  but  unrecorded  work  on  more 
committees  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  has  passed 
away,  not  only  from  Parliament  but  from  earth,  and  is  now,  let 
us  hope,  enjoying  happiness  where  the  Radicals  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  Tories  are  at  rest. 

I  have  been  betrayed  into  this  reminiscence  of  a  fine  old  country- 
gentleman  by  the  recollection  of  his  curious  prophecy  on  that  June 
morning  of  1886.  “The  only  satisfaction,”  he  said,  “I  derive 
from  Gladstone’s  astounding  blunder  is  that  it  will  snuff  out  the 
Whigs.  But  the  price  that  w-e  shall  have  to  pay  for  their  extinc¬ 
tion,  though  I  don’t  grudge  it,  is  a  very  heavy  one.” 

“I  suppose,”  I  said,  “  that  you  think  that  our  turn  will  come 
next.” 

“  No,”  he  answered,  “  the  next  to  disappear  will  be  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Liberal,  with  all  his  text-book  principles  and  copy-book  morali¬ 
ties.  No,  the  last  stage  wdll  find  the  Tory  party  confronted  with 
a  powerful  Radical-Socialist  combination,  indifferent  to  Empire, 
reckless  of  tradition,  and  in  more  or  less  unconscious  sympathy 
with  the  proletariat  of  the  Continent.” 

“  And  what,”  I  asked,  “  do  you  think  w-ill  be  the  upshot?  ” 

“  I  haven’t  an  idea,”  he  replied,  “  but,  at  any  rate,  I  shan’t 
be  alive  to  see  it.” 

Nor  was  he.  The  prophecy  has  been  more  completely  realised 
than  is  the  fate  of  most  prophecies.  The  Whigs  are  snuffed  out, 
the  party  in  power  professes  and  calls  itself  Liberal,  but  even  in 
these  early  days  of  a  new  Parliament  Liberalism  has  shown  itself 
to  be  out  of  date,  and  the  controlling  voice  is  that  of  the  Radical- 
Labour  party,  which  is  socialist  rnalgre  lui.  And  what  of  the 
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Tory  party?  My  old  friend  anticipated  with  apprehension  what 
he  called  the  sapping  of  the  Tory  fibre  by  the  concessions  which 
its  leaders  would  have  to  make  to  their  Liberal  Unionist  allies. 
“If  the  Tories,”  he  said,  ”  betray  their  principles  for  the  sake 
of  winning  votes,  they  will  have  parted  with  the  justification  of 
their  existence.” 

Many  Radical  speakers  and  writers  profess  ignorance  of  what 
is  meant  by  Tory  principles,  and  some  even  pretend  that  these 
principles  have  nothing  but  an  imaginary  or  antiquarian  existence. 
Macaulay,  who  was  a  Whig  of  Whigs,  knew  what  he  was  saying 
when  the  used  the  expression  “  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories,” 
a  phrase  made  memorable  by  its  association  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  ‘‘their  rising  hope.”  The  first  principle  of  Tory¬ 
ism,  to  forget  which  is  to  deny  the  faith,  is  that  its  members 
constitute  the  party  of  resistance.  To  the  very  young,  and  to 
the  victims  of  phrases,  the  term  ‘‘  Resistance  ”  connotes  apathy, 
indifference,  lack  of  imagination,  and  suspicion.  While  Pro¬ 
gress,  on  the  other  hand,  conveys  to  these  same  classes  the  idea 
of  lofty  aspirations,  of  constant  advance  towards  a  definite  and 
desirable  goal,  and  the  comforting  delusion  that  to  advocate  Pro¬ 
gress  is  to  place  yourself  somewhat  in  advance  of  your  contem- 
praries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  resistance  in  the  political  as  in 
the  physical  world  is  as  essential  a  factor  as  is  motion.  Between 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  the  orderliness  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  of  all  it  comprises  is  maintained.  There  is  stupid 
resistance,  and  there  is  foolhardy  progress.  Lecky  has  well  said, 
“  Stupidity  in  all  its  forms  is  Tory  ;  folly  in  all  its  forms  is  Whig.” 
He  naturally  was  not  asserting  that  all  Tories  are  stupid,  or  that 
all  Whigs  are  fools;  but  progress  is  a  taking  word,  which  some¬ 
times  deludes  those  who  mouth  it  with  unction  to  the  fact  that 
progress  is  not  in  one  direction  only.  There  is  the  progress  of 
disease,  the  rake’s  progress,  the  progress  of  dissolution,  none 
of  which  is  in  itself  desirable.  With  regard  to  resistance,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  essential  to  nearly 
every  form  of  profitable  progress.  Every  step  a  man  takes  in 
walking  is  an  arrested  fall.  Were  there  no  resistance  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  would  spin  round  uselessly  like  a  flywheel.  The 
flywheel  itself  alternately  checks  and  accelerates  motion.  The 
party  of  resistance  in  politics  must  necessarily  be  composed  of 
men  who  view  all  conscious  change  with  preliminary  suspicion 
and  dislike.  Most  of  the  changes  that  take  place  are  unconscious 
and  unnoted.  The  growth  of  organisms,  the  gradual  transition 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  the  normal  development  of  trade,  are 
hardly  perceived  at  all.  To  that  kind  of  change  there  is  no  re¬ 
sistance.  It  is  the  deliberate  and  immediately  appreciable  changes 
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that  the  party  of  resistance  must  always  in  the  first  instance  i 
oppose.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  silly  in  the  vocabulary  of  i 
political  imputations  as  the  taunt  levelled  against  Tories  that  they  f 
have  accepted  with  acclamation  at  one  period  what  they  had 
fiercely  resisted  at  an  earlier  date.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  ■ 
giving  your  son  a  box  of  cigars  on  his  twenty-first  birthday  when  I 
you  had  spanked  him  for  smoking  a  cigarette  upon  his  tenth.  ? 
There  is  no  humiliation  in  extending  the  franchise  to  an  educated  ■ 
proletariat  which  your  grandfathers  refused  to  its  ignorant  ? 
forbears.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  first  principle  of  Toryism  | 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  proposition  that  the  onus  prohandi  in 
the  case  of  reforms  rests  upon  the  advocates  of  change,  and  not  ^ 
upon  the  supporters  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  And  from  this 
proposition  there  issues  a  corollary  which  in  practice  differentiates  j 
the  Tory  from  the  Radical  perhaps  more  than  any  other  dividing 
influence.  It  may  be  concisely  stated  by  saying  that  it  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Toryism  that  the  conduct  and  character  of  policy  should 
be  determined  upon  by  the  leaders,  and  preached  to  the  rank  and 
file.  Radicalism,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  avows  that  it  seeks 
inspiration  for  its  policy  by  the  process  of  distilling  the  vague 
aspirations  and  crude  ideas  of  the  masses,  and  of  condensing  them 
into  a  programme.  The  Radical  principle  and  practice  come 
perilously  near  the  often-quoted  passage  from  the  sixth  book  of 
Plato’s  Republic. 

All  these  mercenary  individuals  whom  the  world  calls  sophists  and 
esteems  rivals,  do  but  teach  the  collective  opinion  of  the  members  which 
are  the  opinions  of  their  assemblies ;  and  this  is  their  wisdom.  I  might 
compare  them  to  a  man  who  should  study  the  tempers  and  desires  of  a 
mighty  strong  beast  who  is  fed  by  him — he  would  learn  how  to  approach 
and  handle  him,  also  at  what  times  and  from  what  causes  he  is  dangerous, 
or  the  reverse,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  several  cries  and  by  what 
sounds  when  another  utters  them  he  is  soothed  or  infuriated ;  and  you 
may  suppose  further  that  when  by  constantly  living  with  him  he  has 
become  perfect  in  all  this,  he  calls  his  knowledge  wisdom  and  makes  a 
system  or  art  which  he  proceeds  to  teach,  not  that  he  has  any  real  notion 
of  what  he  is  teaching,  but  he  names  this  honourable  and  that  dis¬ 
honourable,  or  good  or  evil,  or  just  or  unjust,  all  in  accordance  with  the 
tastes  and  tempers  of  the  great  brute,  when  he  has  learned  the  meaning 
of  his  inarticulate  grunts.  Good  he  pronounces  to  be  what  pleases  him, 
and  evil  what  he  dislikes. 


It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  accident  that  the  caucus  system 
has  never  thriven  in  Tory  soil.  It  is  consonant  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Radicalism ;  it  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  those 
of  Toryism.  It  is,  therefore,  a  true  instinct  of  Toryism  to  defend 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  in  Church  and  State.  The 
Tory  in  England  can  better  justify  his  creed  than  his  congener 
in  almost  any  other  civilised  part  of  the  world,  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  our  Constitution,  and  all  the  institutions  it  covers,  is  an 
organism  and  not  a  mechanism.  It  has  grown ;  it  has  not  been 
made.  Even  the  genius  which  created  the  Constitution  of  the 
Tnitod  States  of  America  failed  to  guard  against  certain  contin¬ 
gencies  which  are  likely  to  puzzle  the  wits  of  American  statesmen 
in  the  not  remote  future.  An  organism,  of  course,  implies  growth, 
and  growth  means  change  ;  but  there  is  the  widest  of  differences 
between  organic  growth  and  mechanical  change,  between  natural 
development  and  artificial  ex^ieriments.  The  party  of  resistance 
need  never  fear  stagnation,  because  the  party  of  motion  must,  in 
spite  of  all  resistance,  keeji  things  going  on  the  lines  of  orderly 
growth. 

We  may  look  at  the  question  from  another  standpoint.  Parties 
are  composed  of  men,  and  therefore  men  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  principles.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Gladstone 
declared  that  the  Nonconformists  were  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  so-called  “Free 
Churches  ’’  in  the  present  Parliament  shows  that  ^Ir.  Gladstone’s 
statement  was  no  exaggeration.  I  take  it  that  the  backbone  of 
the  Tory  party  is  supplied  by  the  country  gentlemen.  The  great 
fight  in  the  ’forties  over  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  involved 
a  great  deal  more  than  could  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  text¬ 
books  of  political  economy.  It  was  openly  admitted  by  what  are 
now  designated  as  the  protagonists  of  Free  Trade  and  Protec¬ 
tion,  respectively,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  problems 
in  dispute  lay  the  wider  political  issue — a  struggle  for  ascend¬ 
ancy  between  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  forces  on  the 
one  hand  and  “landed  interests’’  on  the  other.  Whatever 
changes  time  has  effected  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  party 
rivalry,  the  country  gentleman  has  always  been  not  the  most  vocal 
but  the  most  effective  influence  in  the  Tory  party. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  religious  doctrines  or  seeking  to  arouse 
the  odium  theologicum  when  I  say  that  the  Nonconformist  party, 
using  the  term  as  Mr.  Gladstone  used  it,  to  designate  militant 
Dissent,  is  and  always  has  been,  perhaps  inevitably,  a  selfish 
party.  Its  history  is  a  record  of  protracted  struggles  against  real 
and  imaginary  wrongs,  and  of  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  redress 
and  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  civic  disabilities  under  which 
it  suffered.  Efforts  of  this  kind  necessarily  tend  to  concentrate 
the  energies  of  those  who  make  them  on  one  single  vital  object 
to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  others.  The  landed  interests  and 
the  Church  have  been  for  centuries  intimately  associated,  and 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  militant  Nonconformity  should  have 
struck  indiscriminately  at  one  and  the  other,  well  assured  that  if 
they  wounded  a  supporter  of  the  landed  interest  they  also  struck 
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a  friend  of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  such 
a  campaign  conscientiously  waged,  except  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
conduce  to  class  selfishness.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
when  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  comes  to  be  written  it 
will  be  universally  acknowledged  that  the  country  gentlemen  of 
these  islands  have  proved  themselves,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  most  unselfish  class  of  which  any  country  or  any  age  could 
boast.  Ever  since  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  literature  it 
has  been  the  habit  of  the  wittier  and  more  brilliant  townsman 
to  make  a  butt  of  the  slow-thinking  dweller  in  Boeotia.  Constant 
association  wdth  country  life  teaches  a  man  many  things,  but  it 
does  not  teach  him  eloquence.  That  attractive  but  dangerous 
gift  is  for  the  most  part  acquired  in  the  great  cities,  where  everv 
hour  of  the  day  intellect  is  in  constant  conflict  with  intellect,  and 
wit  challenges  wit  from  morning  till  night.  To  the  influence  of 
country  life  we  owe  great  poets  and  great  prose  writers,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  fields  that  a  man  picks  up  the  art  of  oratory.  And 
so  the  country  gentleman  has  been  caricatured  by  a  thousand 
pencils,  and  burlesqued  by  a  thousand  pens.  But  I  repeat  that 
as  a  class  these  country  bumpkins,  as  they  have  been  nicknamed 
by  townsmen,  have  been  more  unselfish  and  more  patriotic  than 
their  urban  neighbours.  Their  class  interests  have  certainly  not 
been  promoted  by  the  expansion  of  England.  It  is  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  merchants  and  the  traders,  and  the  great  industrial 
armies  they  employ,  that  we  secure  the  command  of  the  sea,  hold 
huge  possessions  far  beyond  these  shores,  and  regulate  our  whole 
foreign  policy  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  the  highways 
of  the  world  open  to  the  products  of  urban  industry.  If  the 
British  Empire  broke  up  to-morrow  the  country  gentleman  as 
such  would  be  no  poorer ;  he  might  even  find  himself  better  off. 
Yet  his  class  has  always  been  the  foremost  in  the  support  of  an 
Imperial  policy  and  of  the  development  and  consolidation  of  our 
over-sea  empire.  If  you  turn  into  a  village  church  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  estate  held  by  the  same  family  generation  after 
generation,  you  may  read  on  the  tablets  on  the  wall  pages  of 
English  history,  diffident  and  unconscious  testimony  to  the  part 
played  by  the  country  gentleman.  There  are  the  memorials  of 
members  of  the  family  who  have  fought  and  died  for  England  in 
all  her  great  campaigns  by  land  and  by  sea,  from  the  days  of 
Marlborough  to  those  of  Roberts ;  the  bones  of  these  soldiers  and 
sailors  rarely  lie  where  the  simple  records  of  their  services  are 
found.  “  The  whole  earth,”  said  Pericles  in  his  great  speech  over 
the  dead,  ”  is  the  burial  ground  of  brave  men.”  There  are  few. 
very  few  portions  of  the  globe,  and  few  ocean  beds,  in  which  the 
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bones  of  men  of  this  class  do  not  lie  who  have  fought  and  died  not 
in  pursuit  of  pelf  or  titles,  but  out  of  sheer  devotion  to  their  country. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  Mr.  Ehodes  was  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  by  the  difference  in  the  relations  between  the  land¬ 
lord  of  a  great  rural  estate  and  his  dependants  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  a  successful  manufacturer  and  his  employees  on  the 
other.  In  the  one  case  the  landlord  was  acquainted  not  only  with 
all  the  persons  living  upon  his  estate,  but  with  their  family 
history,  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  and  their  wants.  In  the  other 
case,  when  the  wealthy  manufacturer  had  built  schools  and 
endowed  religion  in  various  forms  for  the  benefit  of  his  employees, 
he  considered  that  his  duty  was  done.  With  the  exception  of 
managers,  foremen,  and  the  like,  he  hardly  knows  the  face  of 
a  single  man,  woman,  or  child  to  whom  he  pays  wages.  From 
the  nature  of  their  principles  and  the  character  of  the  predominant 
type  of  Tory,  the  general  trend  of  the  Tory  policy  can  be  easily 
inferred.  That  policy  in  its  main  features  is  not  likely  to  undergo 
violent  changes  or  to  be  modified  otherwise  than  by  the  general 
laws  of  adaptation  which  are  the  governing  laws  of  all  organisms. 
Liberalism,  such  as  we  knew  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Victorian  era,  no  longer  exists.  Here  and  thercvmay  be  found 
survivors  of  the  old  political  faith,  but  these  no  longer  control  the 
course  of  the  ship — they  are  simply  carried  as  more  or  less  distin¬ 
guished  passengers.  The  Liberalism  of  the  Ftilitarian  School  of 
hiissez  faire  and  Jaissez  aller  has  disappeared,  at  least  outside  the 
sphere  of  fiscal  policy.  It  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  politics 
that  well-worn  cries  which  once  represented  principles  continue 
to  be  employed  as  catchwords  when  the  principles  for  which  they 
stood  have  been  abandoned.  The  adage  “  Trust  the  people  ”  had 
a  definite  meaning  when  used  by  Bentham  and  the  Mills.  It  did 
not  mean  trust  majorities  with  extravagant  [xowers,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  minorities.  On  the  contrary  :  it  meant  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  its  widest  sense.  There  are  few  of  the  main  jorin- 
ciples  enunciated  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  book  on  Jjiberty 
which  have  not  been  violated  by  legislative  measures  introduced 
and  carried  by  the  late  Liberal  party.  So  far  is  the  modern 
Radical  from  trusting  the  people,  meaning  by  the  people  the  units 
that  make  up  the  nation,  that  the  majority  of  their  so-called 
reforms  are  avowedly  designed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  individuals. 
I  am  not  discussing  the  question  whether  all  or  any  of  these 
restrictive  measures  are  in  themselves  good  or  bad.  I  am  merely 
I)ointing  out  that  one  and  all  are  inconsistent  with  trust  in  the 
people.  In  making  elementary  education  compulsory,  the  State 
expressed  its  distrust  of  parental  authority  and  deprived  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  right  of  saying  whether  their  child  should  be 
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taught  to  read  and  write  or  not.  When  the  franchise  was  ex¬ 
tended  practically  to  all  adult  males  in  the  country,  a  vote  was 
conferred  upon  men  not  as  a  privilege,  as  the  Tories  hold,  but  as 
an  absolute  and  inherent  right.  But  the  enjoyment  of  this  rif^ht 
was  immediately  hedged  in  by  barbed  wire  fencing  of  pains 
penalties.  Again,  I  do  not  dispute  the  wisdom  of  this  precaution  I 
but  I  do  contend  that  it  argues  very  meagre  trust  in  the  people! 
In  such  pro}X)sals  as.  those  which  seek  to  apply  principles  of  local 
option  to  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  there  lurks  the  more 
ruthless  invasion  of  individual  liberty.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and 
his  friends,  supported  by  the  present  Prime  Minister,  are  anxious  j 
to  trust  A,  B,  and  C  with  power  to  distrust  D,  and  to  give  effect  ' 
to  that  distrust  by  compelling  D  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  A,  B, 
and  C.  They  do  not  even  allow’  reciprocity,  for  they  would  be 
paralysed  with  astonishment  and  awe  if  anyone  proposed  that 
A,  B,  and  C,  being  moderate  consumers  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
should  be  authorised  to  com]>el  D,  a  total  abstainer,  to  drink  his 
pint  of  beer  a  day.  Through  all  the  long  list  of  Radical  Bills 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed,  or  with  the 
owners  of  landed  property  and  the  occupiers,  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  forbid  “contracting  out.”  In  other  words,  the 
great  party  which  adopts  as  its  motto  “  Trust  the  people  ”  will  not 
allow  tw’o  adult  persons,  or  two  sets  Of  adult  persons,  to  make 
bargains  even  wffien  such  bargains  offend  against  no  moral  or 
divine  law.  The  governing  principle  of  the  Education  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  is  confirmed  distrust,  not  only  of  the  wisdom  of 
parents,  hut  of  the  honesty  and  honour  of  the  spiritual  guides  of 
all  religious  bodies  in  the  country  except  the  Nonconformists. 
The  spirit  of  such  coercive  legislation  is  alien  to  and  is,  indeed,  in 
violent  conflict  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  old  Liberal 
party.  We  are  now  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  road  along 
which  for  the  first  time  in  our  histf)ry  [Ministers  are  being  rushed 
by  a  majority  which,  by  whatever  title  it  describes  itself,  is 
unquestionably  Socialistic  in  spirit  and  in  sentiment. 

***** 

We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  by  “we”  I  mean  not 
only  the  country  at  large,  but  the  Tory  party  in  particular. 
With  us  Tories  to-day  rests  the  choice  of  Hercules.  There  lie 
before  us  the  usual  two  paths  ;  one  smooth  and  easy ,  particularly 
attractive  to  young  and  ardent  spirits,  for  it  offers  a  short  cut  to 
power  and  office,  with  their  attendant  ojqwrtu.nities  for  distribut¬ 
ing  patronage.  The  other,  stern,  forbidding,  and  stony,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  there  may  easily  be  no  more  substantial  reward  than 
the  sense  of  service  unselfishly  rendered  to  the  Empire.  Which 
of  these  two  paths  is  the  Tory  party  to  be  asked  to  tread  ?  There 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  amongst  the  rank  and  file,  and  possibly  also 
amongst  the  commissioned  officers,  there  are  some  ready  to  yield 
to  the  temptations  of  the  more  attractive  way.  It  is  pointed  out 
to  us  by  some  of  our  would-be  guides  that  we  can  trump  the 
(jovernment’s  card  by  outbidding  them  for  the  Labour  vote,  the 
Xationalist  vote,  and  even  the  Nonconformist  one.  It  is  said 
with  some  reason  that  if  the  Tories  will  concede  to  the  Labour 
larty  certain  socialistic  privileges  claimed  by  them,  the  skilled 
artisans  will  of  their  own  accord  support  and  promote  such 
parts  of  a  scheme  of  fiscal  reform  as  do  not  divide  the  party  itself. 
Further,  wo  are  reminded  of  what  is  also  unquestionably  true, 

I  that  the  vast  majority  of  Irish  voters  are  at  heart  protectionist 
audin  sentiment  Tory,  and  that  nothing  but  the  refusal  of  Home 
Rule  stands  between  them  and  legitimate  and  natural  alliance 
with  the  Tories  of  Great  Britain.  Again,  it  is  contended  that 
probably  a  majority  of  Nonconformists  would  identify  themselves 
with  the  Tory  party,  but  for  their  aversion  from  the  Established 
Church,  of  which  the  opposition  to  denominational  education  is 
only  a  symbol.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  curious  absence  of 
repugnance  to  the  scheme  for  making  special  provisions  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.  No  one,  of  course,  is  cynical  enough  to 
1  suggest  that  immediate  overtures  should  be  made  to  the  repre- 
I  sentatives  of  all  or  any  of  these  numerically  powerful  bodies.  But 
I  there  are  advisers  who  bid  us  offer  merely  a  sham  opposition  to 
j,  measures  which  are  certain  to  be  passed  whether  we  like  them  or 
I  not.  We  are  told  that  if  we  are  conciliatory  and  sympathetic 
I  even  in  our  antagonism  to  such  schemes  we  shall  pave  the  way 
I  for  their  advocates  to  join  us  later  on  when  other  vital  matters 
i  are  at  issue  in  which  they  are  not  so  passionately  interested.  If 
\  politics  were  merely  a  game  in  which  the  sole  object  was  to  turn 
I  the  other  side  out  of  office,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  of  these 
i  insidious  tactics ;  but  if  politics  mean ,  as  I  for  one  believe  they 
1  do  mean,  the  advocacy  and  application  of  certain  great  principles, 

Ithen  the  means  are  more  important  than  the  ostensible  end.  If 
the  Tory  leaders  will  stick  to  their  principles  of  resisting  violent 
j  and  unnecessary  constitutional  changes ;  of  keeping  old  institu- 
I  tions  in  constant  repair  in  preference  to  the  policy  of  demolition 
1  and  reconstruction ;  of  withstanding  attacks  upon  legitimately 
■  acquired  property ;  of  restricting  jealously  interference  with  indi- 
I  vidual  liberties  ;  of  upholding  the  Church  as  a  great  national  asset 
j  —if  they  do  all  these  things  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  they 
’  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  will  create 
E  a  solid  nucleus  of  resistance  to  spoliation  and  socialism,  to  which, 
I  in  the  long  run,  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  educated 
1  opinion  will  rally.  If,  as  seems  possible,  the  old  dualism  is  about 
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to  disappear,  and  if  the  Continental  Group  System  is  to  be  sub-  ■ 

stituted,  it  is  even  more  incumbent  that  the  Tory  leaders  should  | 

see  to  it  that  the  Tory  grouj)  is  the  strongest  of  them  all,  and  that  I 
nothing  should  be  done,  to  use  George  Bentinck’s  noble  words 
to  “besmirch  chastity  of  its  honour.”  It  is  in  this  connection 
that  the  natural  cries  for  complete  reorganisation  of  the  party  I 
organisation  excite  some  alarm.  Let  us  organise  as  earnestly  I 
as  possible — to  lay  before  the  electors  a  clear  exposition  of  Tory  | 
principles,  and  to  see  that  the  electoral  machine  shall  be  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  every  Tory  voter  shall  be  able  to  record 
his  vote.  Some,  however,  would  go  further  and  would  have  the 
Tory  party  adopt  the  caucus  system.  The  very  essence  of  that 
system  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  main  principles  of  Toryism. 

If  the  machine  proves  effective,  it  must  ultimately  control  the 
[X)licy  of  the  party;  in  other  words,  the  leaders  would  no  longer 
lead,  but  would  merely  act  as  the  interpreter  of  a  policy  dictated  ji 
to  them  from  below.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  legislation  and  | 
administration  would  be  controlled  by  the  whims  and  jiassions  of  | 
ephemeral  public  opinion.  It  is  not  for  the  Tory  party,  with  its  | 
proud  traditions  and  history,  to  woo  the  fickle  fancies  of  the  day,  | 
but  to  secure  by  loyalty  to  principle  the  respect  and  ultimately  | 
the  supjx)rt  of  a  majority  of  all  classes  in  the  community.  \ 

An  Old  Tory.  I 


MR.  BALFOUR’S  FISCAL  LEADERSHIP. 


Thebe  are  members  of  the  Conservative  Party,  as  of  every  other 
party,  who  write  letters  to  tlie  newspapers.  They  have  taken  the 
chair  at  ward  meetings ;  they  have  held  didactic  converse  with 
|)ersons  professing  to  be  expert  in  the  organisation  of  enthusiasm. 
From  them  we  expect  no  more  than  an  exposition  of  good  tactics, 
aad  get  no  more  than  the  exposition  of  bad.  For  them  defeat 
means  failure,  and  can  never  be  too  dearly  averted.  Were  their 
conceptions  clear  or  important ,  one  would  speak  of  them  unkindly , 
as  of  persons  professing  to  be  pillars  of  large  principles  and  to 
direct  movements,  who  are  yet  unconcerned  with  any  principle 
but  success.  It  is  people  like  these  who  attack  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Balfour.  “  See  where  he  has  brought  us,”  is  their  watch¬ 
word.  ‘‘  Give  us  our  Joe — give  us  anyone  with  a  battle-cry  we 
can  understand ;  Mr.  Balfour — he  has  taken  the  one  course  that 
could  lose  votes  and  not  gain  them.”  ‘‘  It  was  the  right  course?  ” 
■‘Why,  look  at  the  result  of  the  General  Election.” 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  a  writer  like  “X.”  of  the  March 
Fortnightly  brilliantly  failing  to  carry  further  the  cause  of 
schism.  It  is  a  mild  consolation  to  notice  that  his  whole  contri¬ 
bution  is  ‘‘  left  to  stand  unchanged  ”  only  from  motives  of 
“honesty  and  usefulness  ”  “  as  a  footnote  to  the  psychology  of 
[jolitics  ”  in  the  light  of  the  correspondence  of  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  duly  recorded  in  “  a  postscript.”  Earnestness  cannot  be¬ 
come  more  transparent  than  by  this  admission,  since  “  X.”  has 
appreciated  that  correspondence  no  more  intelligently  than  the 
noisy  nobodies  for  whose  understanding  it  was  designed  with  so 
nice  an  apprehension  of  their  infirmities.  Mistake  so  honest  must 
earn  forgiveness,  hard  as  it  is  to  pardon  confusion  of  thought  in 
any  but  oneself. 

Leaving  for  a  few  pages  consideration  of  the  less  ignoble  of 
the  tactical  problems  which  occlude  the  political  horizon  of  sub¬ 
agents  and  their  political  kin,  let  us  consider  one  or  two  of  the 
concomitant  charges  against  Mr.  Balfour’s  fiscal  leadership.  It 
is  popular  to  state  that  the  direction  of  his  policy  represents  the 
resolution  of  two  forces,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  determined  advance 
and  his  own  obstinate  passivity.  The  resultant,  it  is  said,  com¬ 
bines  the  rashness  of  the  one  with  the  dulness  of  the  other, 
indicates  the  supreme  distillation  of  diverse  weaknesses.  It  is 
popular,  again,  to  state  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  intentionally 
and  effectively  ambiguous ;  that  he  has  refused  the  country’s  cry 
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for  a  lead,  and,  by  the  felo  de  sc  of  vacillation,  has  also  murdered 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

These  charges  involve  two  assumptions.  That  Mr.  Balfour’s  J 
policy  or  his  advocacy  is  intrinsically  obscure.  That  it  had  no  I 
independent  conception,  and  represents  a  tactical  dilution  or  in-  I 
conclusive  temporisation  with  reference  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ] 
proposals.  The  allegations  can  best  be  examined  by  following,  i 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  development  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  and  [ 
the  workings  of  his  mind  under  stress  of  extrinsic  upheavals. 

The  matter  can  be  carried  no  further  in  the  pleadings.  Issue  is 
joined.  Is  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  an  unmeaning  obscurity?  Is  it  ' 
a  debilitated  parasite?  I 

Those  who  have  borne  a  part  in  great  issues,  those  even  who  j 
have  only  watched  and  cheered,  must  find  it  uncongenial  enough 
to  witness  the  transient  and  unmeaning  resurrection  of  long 
buried  controversies.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be  done— for  the  sake  i 
of  ward  chairmen.  Back  speeches  are  poor  ghosts,  but  still  can  ■ 
confound  the  ignorant.  Some  of  the  ignorant  bore  a  part  in  the  E 
Fair  Trade  movement  of  1885.  All  are  aware  that  diversity  of  1 
opinion  on  economic  subjects  has  existed  in  the  Conservative  I 
Party,  and  that  without  scandal  or  inconvenience,  since  the  con-  i 
version  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  There  have  been  acquiescent  Protec-  \ 
tionists  in  every  Ministry,  intermittently  militant  Protectionists  i 
in  every'  Parliament,  besides,  of  course,  the  great  mass  of  mem-  | 
hers  who  have  no  opinion  on  any  subject  not  in  active  controversy,  | 
nor  any  doubt  upon  the  rest.  If  Mr.  Balfour  had  merely  given  i 
conventional  support  to  revision  of  fiscal  traditions  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave  of  1885 ,  nothing  relevant  would  be  supplied  for  serious  I 
comment  on  the  present  issue.  But  the  case  is  very  different.  I 
Not  only  in  1885,  not  only  in  a  chorus,  not  only  in  general  terms.  1 
but  in  1880,  and  alone,  and  specifically,  did  Mr.  Balfour  adum-  | 
brate  the  policy  which  he  indicated  on  May  15th,  1903,  while 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Birmingham  ;  which  he  has  developed 
since  on  paper,  on  platforms,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  and 
from  w'bicb  the  entreaties  of  friends,  the  misrepresentation  of 
opponents,  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  have  never  made  I 
him  recede.  I 

“  People  occasionally  talked  as  if  foreign  Powers  modified  their  tariffs  | 
in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade  in  consequence  of  their  holding  Free  j 
Trade  doctrines.  This  was  not  so.  They  modified  their  tariffs  because  ‘ 
we  gave  them  some  substantial  inducement  to  do  so.  But  the  substantial  j 

inducements  it  was  in  our  power  to  giv’e  were  nearly  at  an  end .  i 

Under  these  circumstances  we  must  face  the  possibility  of  having  to  use  , 
threats  instead  of  bribes.  Painful  as  the  necessity  would  be,  it  might  | 
be  necessary  to  impose,  or  to  threaten  to  impose,  retaliatory  duties.  ...  y 
He  must  point  out  that  to  threaten  retaliatory  duties  was  not  in  any  j 
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sense  to  revert  to  Protection.  The  object  of  a  retaliatory  duty  was  to 
influence  a  foreign  Government.  The  object  of  a  Protective  duty  was  to 

protect  the  home  manufacturer  from  foreign  competition . He 

believed  that  so  far  from  such  a  retaliatory  system  being  inconsistent 
with  Free  Trade,  it  would  be  calculated  to  promote  its  extension.  .  .  . 
And  he  failed  to  see  how,  in  the  future,  treaties  were  to  be  negotiated 
unless  some  such  system  as  that  which  he  had  recommended  were 
adopted.” 

This  quotation  from  Hansard  lays  down  the  ambiguous,  the 
parasitic  policy  we  have  been  discussing  for  three  years.  It  states 
a  principle,  a  method,  a  growing  urgency.  It  indicates  in  lucid 
aphorism  the  germ  of  controversy  betw’een  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  its  occasion  is  the  last  of  the  commercial 
treaties  with  France,  its  date  is  June  24th,  1880,  and  its  author 
is  Mr.  Balfour.  Ten  years  later  than  this  speech  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  was  still  preaching  Cobdenism ;  twenty-three  years  later  its 
policy  became  a  sundering  issue. 

Nor  was  this  an  isolated  ebullition.  At  Manchester  in  1892 
Mr.  Balfour  said  :  — 

“I  am  not  a  Fair  Trader  or  a  Protectionist,  but  1  am  of  opinion  that, 
if  foreign  nations  deliberately  attempt  to  screw  up  these  duties  as 
against  F.nglish  manufactured  goods,  there  will  bo  occasions  on  which  it 
would  suit  us  to  bring  them  to  a  better  state  of  mind  by,  in  our  turn, 
placing  duties  on  their  manufactures.” 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  these  utterances 
with  the  “  Half  Sheet  of  Notepaper  ”  of  January,  1905.  The 
only  method  of  increasing  the  brevity  and  lucidity  of  that  pro¬ 
nouncement  is  by  a  periphrasis  in  tabular  form.  These  are  the 
propositions  of  the  half  sheet  :  — 

(1)  Freedom  from  the  obligations  of  the  doctrine  “  no  taxation 
except  for  revenue,”  in  order,  principally  : — 

(a)  To  negotiate  effectively  to  lower  hostile  tariffs. 

(b)  To  protect  fiscal  independence  of  Colonies  desiring  to 
accord  us  preference. 

(c)  To  check  dumping  of  State-assisted  productions. 

(2)  A  closer  commercial  union  with  Colonies. 

(3)  An  unfettered  conference  with  Colonies  to  consider  this 
project. 

(4)  No  raising  of  home  prices  to  assist  home  productions. 

Each  of  these  propositions,  except  those  relating  to  Colonial 
preference,  is  specifically  enunciated  in  the  speeches  of  1880  and 
1892.  Principle  for  principle,  distinction  for  distinction,  reason 
for  reason,  the  later  pronouncement  corresponds  wdth  the  earlier. 
Nothing  has  been  withdrawn,  nothing  has  been  added.  Nothing 
that  has  followed  has  modified  the  policy.  No  one  has  suggested 
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that  Mr.  Balfour’s  advocacy  has  exceeded  the  tenus  of  the  half- 
sheet — except  those  persons,  to  be  dealt  with  presently,  who  find 
non-existent  changes  in  the  St.  Valentine’s  letter.  The  question 
of  the  Colonies  has  indeed  arisen  later.  In  1880  no  one  contem¬ 
plated  that  Germany  would  assume  to  divorce  Canada  from  the 
British  Empire,  to  treat  her  as  a  foreign  State,  and  to  interfere 
in  her  fiscal  relations  with  Great  Britain.  In  1880  no  Colonial 
Conferences  of  the  modern  order  had  taken  place.  The  Colonial 
Prime  ^Ministers  had  not  placed  on  record  their  conviction  that 
Imperial  Preference  would  augment  our  trade  and  theirs,  would 
foster  closer  union,  strengthen  the  Empire.  These  were  later 
developments.  Mr.  Balfour  has  never  claimed  the  initiation  of 
the  project.  He  has  incorporated  its  furtherance  in  his  policy, 
as  an  allied  though  distinct  subject.  Unless  he  was  prepared  to 
disregard  the  collective  utterance  of  the  official  representatives  of 
the  Empire  oversea,  to  dismiss  their  suggestion  imdiscussed  with 
the  finality  that  implies  neglect  or  contempt,  he  was  bound  to 
include  in  his  policy  investigation  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
proposal. 

Put  aside  the  ]iolicy  of  Colonial  union ;  put  aside  as  irrelevant 
to  this  argument  considerations  of  the  merits  of  any  fiscal  pro¬ 
posals.  Observe  the  fiscal  propositions  and  limitations  of  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  quoted  above.  And  the  conclusion  is  not  only  irre¬ 
sistible,  but  a  mere  matter  of  ocular  comparison,  that  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  fiscal  policy  of  1905  is  identical  with  his  expressed  opinions 
of  twenty-five  years  before.  What  becomes  of  the  charge  of 
dilution,  temporisation,  or  compromise  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposals?  Eight  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  for  better  or  worse, 
Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  is  independent,  since  it  is  antecedent;  it  is 
consistent,  since  it  has  never  changed. 

Some  people  profess  to  extract  contradiction  of  these  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  question,  “Who  was  the  begetter  of  the  present 
fiscal  controversy?’’  The  answer,  of  course,  is  “  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,’’  and  it  is  assumed  that  its  necessity  determines  the  point 
at  issue,  precludes  the  Balfourite  from  professing  any  distinct 
policy  at  all.  Question  and  answer  are  entirely  irrelevant.  It 
would  be  impertinent  to  discuss  to  what  extent  the  Birmingham 
speech  of  May  15th,  1903,  represented  a  collective  inculcation  of 
ideas.  From  iNIr.  Balfour’s  answer  of  the  same  day  to  the  Corn 
Duty  deputation  it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed  that  due  notice 
had  at  least  been  given  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  his  chief  of 
an  independent  intention  entirely  within  his  discretion,  and  still 
more  certainly  in  accordance  with  his  practice.  There  is  no  con¬ 
stitutional  or  conventional  embargo  on  declarations  of  opinion  by 
a  Minister  on  questions  on  which  collective  Cabinet  decision  is 
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not  an  immediate  necessity.  As  long  as  a  Minister  confines  him¬ 
self  to  deliverances  which  do  not  contemplate  Government  action , 
and  which  are  not  inconsistent  wdth  the  basis  of  the  Cabinet’s 
formation,  he  can  say  what  he  likes.  Of  course  he  may  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  his  colleagues.  He  may  be  of  such  authority,  and 
his  pronouncement  so  far-reaching  as  to  make  his  continued 
co-operation  undesirable.  But  he  is  not  constitutionally  unortho¬ 
dox.  Probably  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  mind  little  if  he  were. 

He  has  done  far  worse  before.  His  declarations  embarrassed  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  with  constancy  and 
effect.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  instances  infinitely  more  daring 
in  the  constitutional  sense,  refused  to  interfere.  Mr.  Balfour, 
even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so,  could  not  interfere. 

To  pursue  the  constitutional  point  further,  it  may  be  considered 
what  were  Mr.  Balfour’s  obligations  with  respect  to  the  issue 
raised  by  his  colleague.  Primarily,  he  had  none.  But  the  in¬ 
terest  and  adherence  produced  were  of  such  a  nature  that  obliga¬ 
tions  soon  arose.  It  became  impossible  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  avoid  pronouncement  on  questions  agitated  throughout  the 
country  on  the  demand  of  a  colleague  of  conspicuous  authority  and 
influence.  What  courses  were  open  to  him?  He  might  have 
declared  at  once  for  himself,  and  the  party  he  led,  n'solute  and 
uncompromising  opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  demand.  He 
might  have  adopted  the  policy  indicated  without  delay. 
He  took  the  third  course  open.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
not  declared  a  policy ;  he  had  demanded  consideration , 
discussion,  and  inquiry  on  a  suggestion.  Mr.  Balfour 

acceded  to  the  demand  for  inquiry.  When  such  a  colleague,  of 
special  knowledge,  authority,  and  experience,  gives  strong  reasons 
for  an  inquiry  into  any  subject,  adumbrating  the  result  of  his  own 
researches,  there  are  few  Prime  Ministers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  who 
regard  the  conclusions  of  human  wdsdom  on  complicated  doctrines, 
on  unstable  conditions,  and  on  diversified  circumstances  to  be  of 
such  finality  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  advantage  from  the 
acquisition  of  information.  Mr.  Balfour’s  declaration  was  at  once 
practical  and  philosophic.  He  admitted  that  knowdedge  may  be 
incomplete.  He  admitted  that  a  policy  might  have  served  the 
country  well  in  one  set  of  circumstances  and  yet  be  inappropriate 
to  another.  He  denied  that  his  mind  was  insensible  to  argument, 
refused  to  decide  for  the  defendant  before  the  plaintiff  had  opened 
tiis  case.  The  Prime  Minister  was  a  judge.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  issued  his  writ  claiming  an  account  and  judgment  in  accord- 
mce  with  its  conclusions.  He  had  supported  it  by  affidavit  of 
relief,  asked  for  particulars,  claimed  to  administer  interrogatories, 
and  to  inspect  documents.  He  was  a  person  of  credit  and  there 
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was  no  suggestion  of  malice.  Was  the  judge,  on  the  application 
of  parties  who  stated  a  belief  the  account  would  not  reveal  the 
balance  indicated,  to  refuse  the  inquiry?  True,  the  estate  had 
been  run  for  sixty  years  on  the  basis  then  settled  by  the  court 
and  it  was  not  insolvent.  Yet  the  plaintiff  might  well  be  right 
in  thinking  that  it  could  be  run  better.  At  any  rate,  the  matter 
should  be  re-opened. 

But  Mr.  Balfour  went  further.  He  recognised  at  once  the 
importance  of  the  potential  change.  And  he  promised,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  illustration,  to  leave  to  the  jury  the  questions  of  fact 
raised  by  the  evidence  to  be  taken.  He  stated  that  nothing  but 
inquiry  would  be  undertaken  until  after  a  general  election.  Where 
is  it  possible  to  find  a  flaw  in  his  position  ?  What  else  could  he 
have  done  without  a  stultifying  confession  of  obstinate  conviction 
unsusceptible  of  affection  by  facts — a  confession  properly  left  to 
and  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  party  of  reform  and  advance? 
He  was  not  a  protagonist  of  the  introduction  of  the  acute  stage 
of  controversy.  But  he  set  himself  to  form  for  himself  a  definite 
conclusion  on  the  materials  adduced.  A  conclusion  not  of  blind 
adherence  to  his  economic  doctrine,  not  of  “settled  convictions” 
in  advance,  but  of  examination  of  that  doctrine,  and  application 
to  existing  conditions  in  the  light  of  fresh  information. 

The  phrase  ‘  ‘  no  settled  convictions  ’  ’  has  paid  toll  to  fame  in 
misconception  and  misinterpretation.  Eeference  to  the  speech 
in  the  House  on  June  10th,  1903,  shows  at  once  that  it  was  used 
only  with  reference  to  the  methods  of  Imperial  Preference.  This 
was  clear  at  the  time.  It  w'as  explained,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  require  elucidations  of  the  obvious,  in  the  same  place  on 
March  7th,  1904.  There  are  those  who  have  applied  the  words, 
with  competitive  emphasis  of  misconstruction,  to  subjects  to  which 
they  had  no  reference  for  the  gratification  of  persons  who  knew  no 
better.  Those — and  they  exist — who  do  not  care  to  use  these 
tactics  experience  temporarily  the  controversial  disadvantages  of 
polemical  decency.  But  the  adherents  of  the  “quick  returns” 
principle  are  not  wise  investors.  It  is  pleasant  to  receive  heavy 
dividends,  but  hearts  are  sore  when  scrutiny  of  accounts  reveals 
their  payment  out  of  capital. 

The  conclusion  was  announced  in  the  pamphlet  of  September, 
1903,  called  “  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade.”  Apart 
from  the  case  on  the  merits,  three  points  in  the  pamphlet  are  to 
be  noted.  That  its  conclusion  is  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
author  in  1880.  That  this  policy  has  remained  unchanged  down 
to  the  present  day.  And  that  the  economic  arguments  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  have  never  been  controverted.  Several  argu¬ 
ments  and  much  abuse  have  been  levelled  at  the  policy.  It  has  been 
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alleged  that  it  means  protection  ;  that  it  would  be  ineffective  ;  that 
there  are  overwhelming  difficulties  in  applying  it ;  that  it  means 
nothing  at  all.  But  two  points  have  been  ignored.  It  has  not 
been  shown  that  any  of  the  elaborate  premises  are  inaccurate  or 
irrelevant,  or  that  they  do  not  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusion. 
Economists  and  politicians  have  attacked  everything  about  the 
pamphlet  except  its  substance.  They  have,  it  would  appear, 
made  every  possible  use  of  it  but  to  read  it. 

“  Economic  Notes  ”  is  written  from  the  Free  Trade  standpoint. 
It  begins  by  pointing  out  the  confused  conceptions  of  the  term 
current,  and  explains  its  orthodox  meaning.  But  Free  Trade 
meets  other  forces — the  national  life  of  separate  communities.  The 
struggle  of  1846  was  one  between  the  ideals  of  agriculture  and 
manufacturing.  Eightly  we  chose  the  latter,  and  this  has  en¬ 
tailed  the  necessity  of  enormous  imports,  which  connotes 
enormous  exports.  The  prospect  looked  rosy  to  the  Free 
Traders  of  1846  ;  but  they  did  not  anticipate  our  position  ;  and  our 
position,  which  we  must  consider,  is  that  of  Free  Importers  in  a 
Protectionist  world.  True,  Free  Trade  is  good  for  the  world — 
an  advantageous  cosmopolitan  theory.  But  we  live  in  nations ; 
and  what  is  good  for  all  the  world  is  not  necessarily  advantageous 
to  every  division  of  it.  How  much  less  strong  then  is  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  advantage  to  a  Free  Trade  nation  in  a  world  not 
Free  Trade  but  Protectionist  ? 

Thus  the  pamphlet  proceeds ;  no  proposition  is  advanced  un¬ 
supported.  How,  it  considers,  can  Protectionist  competitors 
injure  a  Free  Trade  nation?  ,We  negotiate,  in  some  cases  we 
would  fight,  to  maintain  open  markets.  If  such  markets  become 
protective,  our  whole  policy  implies  that  we  are  injured,  because 
any  check  to  our  export  trade  reacts  on  our  import  trade.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  Cobdenite  island  in  an  extremely  Protectionist  world.  If 
it  produced  little,  and  nothing  that  Protectionist  countries  cannot 
produce,  it  would  be  completely  ruined,  as  Barbadoes  in  1897  bade 
fair  to  be.  It  cannot  sell ;  capital  and  labour  migrate  or  are 
lost.  If  the  island  is  of  an  opposite  type,  spacious,  varied,  food- 
producing,  self-supporting,  the  rise  of  foreign  tariffs  would  cause 
some  transient  loss,  capital  and  labour  would  be  diverted.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  loss  would  be  very  little.  Domestic  Free 
Trade  would  be  enough. 

A  third  island,  wuth  intermediate  conditions.  It  has  internal 
resources,  capital  and  labour,  but  no  striking  monopolist  advan¬ 
tages.  Suppose  external  food  supply  essential.  When  tariffs 
rise,  the  character  of  its  industries  must  be  changed  to  earn 
admission.  Capital  and  skill  are  lost,  and  the  new'  industry  is 
by  hypothesis  less  profitable  than  the  old.  Each  adaptation  may 
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be  foiled.  When  prices  could  no  longer  be  lowered,  self-support  * 
costly  and  difficult,  would  be  the  only  resource.  Self-interest 
would  not  prevent  Protectionist  barriers  from  being  raised  abroad  • 
the  home  market,  the  immediate  profit,  the  elimination  of  a  com¬ 
petitor,  are  shown  by  history  to  be  adequate  inducements.  Fiscal 
arranefements  ever  have  sought  to  benefit  the  negotiator  by 
crippling  his  competitor— never  to  benefit  his  exports  by  assistinji  1 
his  purchaser.  ^  | 

This  third  island  is  ajiproximately  our  own.  Everywhere  we  ] 
are  hampered,  but  as  yet  are  not  crippled;  our  exports  are  great  1 
still.  This  is  because  we  have  great  investments  abroad;  better  i 
indeed  were  they  at  home,  for  they  deflect  or  remove  capital  and 
skill  and  labour.  And  they  are  the  heritage  of  our  long  start. 

It  is  because  unprotected  areas  still  remain ;  but  this  is  from  \ 
their  economic  w'eakness  or  treaty  necessities.  They  can  hardly 
increase  in  number — the  world  is  appropriated ;  they  may  easily 
diminish. 

Thirdly,  it  is  because  tariffs  are  not  completely  exclusive.  But 
look  at  the  future  ;  shall  we  get  in  when  they  can  keep  us  out? 
Manipulation  of  tariffs  is  increasing.  And  other  exporters  advance 
faster  than  we,  seem  likely  to  overtake  us.  It  may  be  true  that 
we  make  some  corresponding  gains  in  the  home  market,  and  make 
up  in  variety  deficiencies  in  staples.  This  must  mean  a  loss. 
And  these  are  symptoms  which  must  accompany  decay. 

In  considering  our  exports  we  must  eliminate  coal,  machinery, 
and  ships.  Here  we  are  privileged,  and  by  fostering  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  may  possibly  ultimately  decrease  our  exports. 

If  examination  of  export  statistics  confirms  the  unsatisfactory 
theoretical  conclusion,  will  our  position  grow  better  or  worse? 
Worse.  Protection  does  not  relax  but  tightens.  It  diminishes 
production  of  corn,  which  we  must  have  maintained.  It  does 
other  injuries.  For  it  allows  regulation  of  prices  by  producers 
in  combination,  who  can  run  evenly,  economise  in  manufacture, 
and  oust  us  from  foreign  markets  with  their  surplus  ggeds.  We 
may  gain  temporarily,  but  lose  permanently.  Our  industries  are 
liable  to  disorganisation,  and  we  lose  our  neutral  markets.  Now 
we  are  rich,  not  living  on  our  capital.  But  consider  the  tenden¬ 
cies ;  the  dynamics,  not  statics,  of  trade.  All  indications  are 
against  us.  And  the  injury  comes  from  foreign  Protection.  We 
cannot  disregard  the  danger. 

What  can  w'e  do?  Inducements  are  necessary  to  secure  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tariffs,  and  we  have  none  left  to  give  because  of  our 
bigoted  adherence  to  a  distorted  conception  of  the  Free  Trade 
principle.  Yet  the  inducement  would  be  applied  to  further  Free 
Trade.  Shall  we  refuse  to  apply  it  because  unsuccessful  appli- 
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cation  might  involve  taxation  other  than  for  revenue,  possibly 
contain  a  protective  element  for  home  industries?  To  refuse  is 
foolish  and  inconsistent  with  Free  Trade,  for  it  retards  Free 
Trade.  “  Taxation  only  for  revenue  ”  is  not  a  precept  of  moral, 
universal  force.  Freedom  to  negotiate  for  freedom  of  exchange 
is  Free  Trade.  We  could  apply  it  usefully,  powerfully.  The 
method  of  application,  though  important,  is  secondary.  “  What 
is  fundamental  is  that  our  liberty  should  be  regained.” 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  two  short  tables  on  export  statis¬ 
tics,  excluding  coal,  machinery,  and  ships.  The  one  indicates 
that  for  twenty-two  years  the  value  of  our  exports  had  been,  to 
protected  foreign  countries  substantially  diminishing,  to  protected 
Colonies  increasing,  to  other  customers  largely  increasing,  to 
India  stationary ;  the  second  that  the  value  of  exports  per  head  of 
population  had  declined. 

With  no  prolixity  Mr.  Balfour  has  set  out  in  thirty-two  pages 
a  logical  doctrine  and  a  lucid  deduction.  The  periphrasis  is  de¬ 
signed  to  recall  his  propositions,  to  indicate  how  little  controversy 
has  assailed  them,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  ambiguity.  Here 
is  the  policy  he  has  all  along  maintained.  Abolish  for  a  moment 
the  militant  memorj"  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  campaign,  and  the 
accusation  of  obscurity  becomes  a  confession  of  such  hopeless 
personal  incapacity  that  it  would  be  ungenerous — unparliamen¬ 
tary— to  assume  that  Radical  leaders  intend  their  charge  for 
serious  politics. 

The  gibe  has  no  reference  to  positive  qualities  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
statements.  They,  at  least,  are  clear  and  self-contained.  It 
arises  from  the  persistent  refusal  of  many  persons  to  accept  any 
fiscal  pronouncement  made  in  independent  form  rather  than  by 
reference  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fiscal  pronouncements. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  state  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  in 
terms  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  at  any  given  time.  That  it  should 
be  improper  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  indicate  his  views  affirma¬ 
tively,  without  proceeding  to  re-state  them  negatively  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  of  a  late  Secretary  of  State,  is  one  of  those  ethical 
“sports  ”  best  left  to  the  political  psychologist.  Most  of  us  were 
familiar  once  with  a  certain  form  of  problem  popular  in  manuals 
of  arithmetic.  But  even  in  those  infant  days  the  active  mind 
constantly  rebelled  against  the  demand  to  divide  the  cubical  con¬ 
tent  of  a  ten-acre  field  by  the  National  Debt,  and  express  the 
result  in  terms  of  the  annual  output  of  Irish  potatoes.  One 
would  have  hoped  that  adult  intelligence  would  have  been  satiated 
with  the  exercise  before  venturing  on  economic  criticism.  It 
was  Mr.  Balfour’s  business  to  state  his  policy  and  his  reasons 
therefor.  He  did  so.  It  was  not  his  obligation  to  do  more. 
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Let  alone  that  the  process  would  have  been  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  little  profit.  There  are  many  in  warm  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  who  are  incapable  of  following 
the  vagaries  of  his  advocacy.  Sentiment,  self-sacrifice,  and  socia'i 
recompense  was  a  lofty  beginning.  Only  if  one  begins  there  one 
should  not  be  drawn  unprepared  into  economic  controversy  by  the 
taunts  of  “professors.”  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  is  capable  of 
defence  on  political  grounds.  It  is  capable  of  defence  on  economic 
grounds,  though  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  economics  have  not  proved 
adequate.  Properly  he  has  declined  on  oratory.  It  hampers  any 
policy  if  adherents  are  not  sure  of  the  orthodox  reason  for  its 
introduction,  and  the  official  arguments  for  its  existence.  So 
though  Mr.  Balfour  might  have  expressed  his  views  in  terms  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s,  the  labour  had  been  neither  constitutionally 
desirable,  nor  of  other  than  transient  profit.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
present  policy  is  clear  enough.  To  deal  with  the  arguments  he 
advances  thereto  you  must  keep  a  calendar  by  you. 

The  politician  with  no  definite  political  conceptions— to  para¬ 
phrase,  the  normal  politician — proudly  avers  himself  incapable  of 
discerning  from  two  affirmative  propositions  on  kindred  topics 
whether  and  how  far  they  are  reciprocally  exclusive  or  comple¬ 
mentary.  He  wants  nothing  of  conclusions  except  utility,  and 
trusts  to  experience  of  platform  dialectics  to  supply  absence  or 
defects  of  premises.  Even  as  in  the  interjections  “Gordon” 
and  “  Majuba  ”  consists  his  Egyptian  and  South  African  states¬ 
manship,  so  parliamentary  modifications  of  the  inspiring  watch¬ 
word,  “Damn  the  Germans,”  constitute  his  fiscal  armoury  to 
combat  the  ‘  ‘  delicate  witticism  ’  ’  of  the  intermittent  dis]ilay  of 
horseflesh  sausages.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  forgive  the  vitu¬ 
peration  of  opponents  than  the  arguments  of  allies.  The  incar¬ 
nate  type  has  cried  very  loudly,  has  written  to  newspapers  with 
every  variety  of  perplexed  entreaty  and  incoherent  threat.  In 
the  end  he  has  had  a  little  of  his  way.  He  has  had  Mr.  Balfour’s 
letter  of  February  14th,  which  adds  nothing,  explains,  withdraws 
nothing,  but  w’hich  reiterates  an  expressed  policy  in  a  form  that 
has  given  infinite  joy.  On  such  concessions  depends  the  unity  of 
historic  parties. 

The  St.  Valentine’s  letter  gave  t\vo  old  propositions — that  fiscal 
reform  is  the  party’s  first  constructive  work  ;  that  its  objects  “  are 
to  secure  more  equal  terms  of  competition  for  British  trade  and 
closer  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies.”  Nothing  new  so 
far.  But  the  letter  proceeded.  The  exact  method  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  important,  nor  fit  to  cause  dissension.  One  method  pro¬ 
posed  is  “  a  moderate  general  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  not 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  or  giving  artificial 
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rotection  against  legitimate  competition,”  and  “  a  small  duty  on 
foreign  corn.”  These  “are  not  in  principle  objectionable,  and 
should  be  adopted  if  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  the  ends  in  view  or  for  purposes  of  revenue.” 

And  it  is  on  this  letter  that  is  founded  ‘‘  Mr.  Balfour’s  Sur¬ 
render,”  that  has  caused  ‘‘X.”  to  add  his  postscript  on  the 
changed  situation,  and  wiped  out  his  previous  convictions. 

In  every  reiteration  of  his  policy  Air.  Balfour  has  refused  to 
bind  himself  against  any  method  for  its  consummation.  ‘‘  Fiscal 
inducements,”  he  advocates.  Unsuccessfully  applied,  he  con¬ 
cedes,  they  may  carry  ‘‘some  element  of  Protection  to  home 
industries.”  In  May,  1903,  he  explained  patiently  that  there  was 
a  feeling  against  a  tax  on  corn ,  though  ‘  ‘  the  feeling  is  perfectly 
illogical,”  and  that  in  consequence  such  a  tax  was  difficult  to 
impose.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  fiscal  inducements  may 
be  applied,  of  which  a  general  tariff  is  one.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  Colonial  preference  may  be  attained,  of  which  a 
tax  on  food  is  one.  Another  is  the  scheme  adumbrated  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  in  Juno,  1905.  That 
in  return  for  a  preference  in  Colonial  markets  the  United  Kingdom 
should  definitely  undertake  the  exclusive  obligation  of  Colonial 
defence.  Every  suggested  method  Air.  Balfour  has  refused  to 
exclude,  by  implication  or  affirmation — this  has  actually  been  a 
cause  of  complaint.  And  now  he  has  consented  to  refuse  to 
exclude  two  suggested  methods  by  name,  and  the  headlines  glare 
and  the  oratory  flows.  One  can  conceive  the  sorrowful  contempt 
with  which  Air.  Balfour  must  have  sat  down  to  unite  the  Unionist 
Party  by  definitely  refusing  to  exclude  two  of  the  possible  methods 
for  the  attainment  of  his  policy,  after  spending  three  years  in 
definitely  refusing  to  exclude  them  all. 

The  Eadical  outcry  of  “  Protection  ”  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  Eadical  mental  process.  They  find  ”  Protection  ”  in  a 
general  tariff.  That  is  a  convenient  form  for  Protection  to  exist 
in.  But  protective  intention  is  explicitly  disclaimed.  They  fail 
to  realise  the  significance  of  the  disavowal.  In  spite  of  their 
cherished  doctrine,  “  Xo  taxation  except  for  purposes  of  revenue,” 
their  watchword,  which,  preserved,  preserves  their  Free  Trade, 
they  do  not  appreciate  that  by  their  own  definition  Free  Trade  is 
a  matter  of  motive,  and  that  Protection — the  only  alternative 
they  know' — must  have  the  same  privilege.  ”  A  moderate  general 
tariff  on  manufactured  goods,”  but  “  not  imposed  for  purposes 
of  raising  prices  or  giving  artificial  protection  against  legitimate 
oompetition.”  Then  such  a  tariff  is  no  more  ‘‘  Protection  ”  in 
the  barren  verbal  controversy  than  our  present  duties  on  cocoa 
or  Air.  Lloyd-George’s  Alorchant  Shipping  Bill  are  infractions  of 
Free  Trade. 
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All  this  time  our  ward  chairman,  “  Disgusted  Conservative” 
and  “Constitutionalist,”  of  the  correspondence  columns,  have 
waited  with  undisguised  impatience  the  conclusion  of  irrelevancv 
What  doth  it  profit  them  if  they  gain  the  whole  Empire,  and  lose 
an  election?  Look,  they  cry,  to  the  result  of  it  all.  Policy? 
That  for  his  policy.  You  can  call  it  consistent,  independent 
lucid,  practical,  practicable ;  call  it  essential,  what  you  will.  But 
he  is  a  bad  leader,  a  bad  tactician.  We  have  lost  the  election. 

There  are  many  disagreeables  in  leadership.  New  policy  means 
the  sundering  of  old  associations  and  the  formation  of  new.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  w^ent,  and  so  did  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There 
have  been  strife  and  bitterness  and  loss.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  party  leadership  Mr.  Balfour  has  succeeded  where  failure 
seemed  inevitable.  On  the  basis  of  his  policy  the  party  is  united 
and  will  unite.  Had  he  gone  to  the  country  two  years  ago  Union¬ 
ist  losses  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  less  heavv, 
and  the  Unionist  Party  less  united.  And  yet  one  cannot  minimise 
a  difference  which  leaves  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  outside  the  circle  of 
complete  sympathy  with  the  Conservative  Party.  He  is  not  in 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Balfour — accepts  his  ends,  accepts  some 
of  the  possible  methods  for  their  attainment.  And  w’hen  the 
bitterness  of  the  instant  situation  has  passed  away,  when  word- 
fancying  has  grown  stale  in  fiscal  controversy ,  when  the  principles 
of  fiscal  reform  are  accepted  by  the  country,  and  its  practical 
operation  becomes  the  centre  of  consideration,  the  Conservative 
Party,  its  present  and  its  future  leader  will  co-operate  the  better 
for  their  harsh  experience. 

Those  who  have  assailed  iMr.  Balfour’s  position  seem  to  have 
no  sympathy  wdth  conviction,  no  recognition  of  facts.  Ecsent- 
ment  at  defeat  is  their  one  motive.  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  leader  is 
their  sole  cry,  and  it  ignores  every  circumstance  of  reality.  His 
clear  decision  is  their  gospel,  and  he  has  reiterated,  with  a  loyalty 
and  an  appreciation  of  possibilities  beyond  their  grasp,  that  he 
will  not  lead.  Parliamentary  criticism  is  the  acknowledged 
course,  and  in  parliamentary  criticism  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  master.  While  they  demand  his  resignation,  they  admit 
his  unrivalled  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  incom¬ 
parable  effectiveness  in  debate ,  the  embarrassing  completeness  of 
his  strategy.  In  a  tumultuous  cry  for  platform  oratory  they 
forget  that  conservatism  is  appropriate  in  the  leader,  at  least,  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  With  more  than  one  principle  of  that 
party  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  no  identity  of  sentiment.  Yet  in  a 
time  of  parliamentary  exigency,  to  secure  unity,  these  loyal 
Conservatives  desire  to  substitute  a  platform  leader,  who  will  not 
lead,  with  an  extreme  policy  and  relics  of  inconsistent  sentiments. 
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for  the  parliamentary  master,  who  acids  to  tried  leadership  unify¬ 
ing  tendencies  and  undoubted  Conservatism.  Granted  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  not  a  platform  orator.  In  the  long  run  the  people  of 
this  country  want  a  better  thing.  The  nation  does  not  live  in  the 
Albert  Hall.  There  are  members  still  of  the  Conservative  Party 
whose  principles  are  not  obliterated  by  counting  of  heads.  They 
believe  that  the  course  set  by  the  sound  of  cheering  is  often 
perilous  and  require  a  less  empirical  meridian.  They  have  not 
forgotten  an  old  ideal  of  a  potential  State,  wherein  kings  are 
philosophers,  and  philosophers  are  kings. 

Can  more  be  asked  than  is  received?  A  poliey  on  which  not 
only  is  a  great  party  in  unity  again,  but  on  which  that  party 
relies  for  palliation  of  national  evils  which  all  parties  deplore.  A 
leadership  consistent,  independent,  courageous.  An  enunciation 
lucid,  definite,  uncontroverted.  Except  to  “X.”  and  his  like, 
tactical  success  is  but  an  incident  in  the  life  of  a  principle.  If 
tactics  were  all-important,  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  right.  For 
tactics,  to  be  worthy,  are  for  to-morrow  rather  than  to-day.  The 
Conservative  Party  believe  in  their  policy.  But  beyond  its  imme¬ 
diate  efficacy ,  irrespective  of  its  immediate  success ,  lie  other  con¬ 
siderations  not  hitherto  ignored.  By  eliminating  the  omnipotence 
of  demagogy,  by  pursuing  principles  unperturbed,  Mr.  Balfour 
does  more  than  vindicate  his  position.  He  follows  a  tradition  of 
leadership  which,  in  its  effects  on  the  character  and  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  does  higher  and  more  lasting  service  than  all  the 
transient  and  conspicuous  triumphs  of  strategy,  of  commerce, 
or  of  arms. 


W.  Philip  Groser. 
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The  sympathetic  friend  whose  fate  it  became  after  the  General 
Election  to  spend  several  evenings  a  week  in  dining  and  condoling  1 
with  defeated  Unionist  candidates  could  not  help  being  impressed 
with  their  unanimity  in  condemning  the  Party  organisation.  If 
the  opinion  of  practical  men  on  a  subject  which  they  are  supposed 
to  understand  were  worth  consulting,  the  case  against  the  Con¬ 
servative  manager  might  be  taken  as  proved.  On  this  point  there 
was  no  doubt  or  hesitation.  As  to  the  Chinese  Labour  agitation, 
the  Education  Act  and  Passive  Resistance,  the  Fiscal  controversy, 
with  the  feuds,  acute  or  suppressed,  within  the  Party,  the  South  ; 
African  scandals,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Volunteers,  the  dif-  i 
ferent  sufferers  displayed  a  refreshing  variety  of  judgment.  There  i 
is  no  reason  to  question  their  estimates  of  the  bad  marks  they  I 
obtained  on  each  of  these  points  in  their  diverse  and  widcly-scat-  ' 
tered  constituencies.  But  neither  in  their  private  confidences  nor  j 
in  their  published  replies  to  inquiring  newspapers  was  there  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  candidate  himself  might  be  accountable  for  the  ^ 
misfortune  of  the  Cause.  ^Yith  one  consent  they  laid  the  blame 
on  that  convenient  whipping-boy.  the  Organisation.  At  the  Party 
meeting  after  the  General  Election,  which  was  convened  by  Mr. 
Balfour  at  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  instance,  the  successful  and  re¬ 
jected  champions  of  Conservatism  avoided  the  risk  of  accentuat¬ 
ing  dissension  on  questions  of  public  policy  by  agreeing  that 
‘ '  something  must  be  done  ’  ’  in  the  way  of  electioneering  recon¬ 
struction.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  sensible  decision.  No 
machine  is  the  worse  for  a  thorough  overhauling,  nor  is  any  time 
better  for  that  business  operation  than  when  no  great  order  is 
likely  to  be  on  hand.  The  Party  managers  have  ample  opfior- 
tunity  for  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  arrangements  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  for  bringing  the  Executive  into  direct  and  intelligent  - 
connection  with  the  various  members  of  a  somewhat  amorphous 
body.  ' 

It  may  be  granted  without  argument  that  the  authorities  at  the  , 
Central  Office  should  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  local  feeling,  i 
and  should  not,  for  instance,  force  a  candidate  with  a  Hebrew 
patronymic  on  an  anti-Semite  constituency  merely  because  he 
has  made  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  Party  funds ;  should  not  j 
recommend  a  thoroughgoing  Tariff  Reformer  to  an  electorate  in  I 
which  the  Free  Fooders  may  turn  the  balance  of  votes ;  or  thrust  a  I 
frugally-minded  gentleman  on  some  ancient  borough  which  takes  I 
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a  generous  view  of  electioneering  requirements.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Caucus  is  to  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  Party.  It  has  no  business  to  be  taken  by  surprise  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  either  through  the  death,  divorce,  or  disaffection 
of  the  sitting  member.  These  are  political  casualties  which  may 
be  foreseen  and  provided  against.  Every  constituency  where  they 
are  likely  to  take  place  should  be  furnished  beforehand  with  a 
candidate  or  under-study  w^ho  is  ready  to  come  forward  at  a  few 
days’  notice.  In  order  that  early  and  confidential  intelligence 
may  be  available  at  headquarters,  it  is  obviously  proper  that  the 
men  of  light  and  leading  in  each  district  should  be  encouraged  to 
send  frequent  .reports  and  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  Central 
Office.  There  they  must  be  received,  flattered,  and  pumped  by 
the  Chief  Agent ,  in  the  hope  of  extracting  some  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Probably  it  will  not  pan  out  many  ounces  to  the  ton,  while 
the  wear  and  tear  on  that  unfortunate  official’s  nerves  should 
entitle  him  to  a  special  allowance  for  affability  under  difficulties. 
Nevertheless,  the  thing  must  be  done,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  Party  in  good  temper.  No  Party  can  afford  to  quarrel 
with  its  influential  noodles  and  local  busy  bodies. 

Equally  is  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  wTiat  is 
humorously  called  political  literature — sheaves  of  pamphlets,  leaf¬ 
lets,  posters,  and  all  the  other  printed  paraphernalia  by  which  the 
shocking  fictions  of  the  other  side  may  be  exposed  before  they 
have  accomplished  their  mischievous  purpose,  while  by  the  same 
means  the  high  purpose  and  practical  utility  of  Conservative 
principles  may  be  set  out  in  their  true  light.  Also,  there  must  be 
arrangements  for  drafting  effective  platform  speakers  into  every 
constituency  where  a  by-election  is  probable,  though  a  few  words 
stuttered  out  by  a  popular  accomplished  local  personage  are  worth 
more  than  a  glib  oration  from  some  outsider.  In  these  and  in  other 
unportant  matters,  such  as  the  provision  of  funds  where  the  local 
supply  may  run  short,  the  Central  Office  has  duties  to  discharge 
which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Party.  Nor  can  it  per¬ 
form  them  efficiently  if  it  relies  for  its  intelligence  on  inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  paid  local  agent  or  to  the  persons,  probably  friends 
of  his  own,  who  are  running  the  local  machinery.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Central  Office  to  obtain  confidential  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  local  agent,  the  energy 
^  *  of  the  local  Association ,  and  the  popularity  of  the  sitting  member 
p  j  or  accepted  candidate.  It  must  distinguish  between  genuine  corn¬ 
el  I  plaints  and  jealous  fables.  In  short,  it  must  be  absolutely  im- 
^  partial,  absolutely  ruthless,  and  absolutely  discreet. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ask  whether  the  late 
Chief  Agent  or  any  of  his  predecessors  fulfilled  this  ideal,  or 
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whether  the  paragon  exists  who  will  give  universal  satisfaction. 
But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  same  complaints  were  made 
against  the  late  Captain  INIiddleton ,  who  organised  two  great  vic¬ 
tories,  as  against  Captain  Wells,  who  has  retired  after  a  signal 
defeat.  Captain  Middleton,  however,  was  presented  with  a  solid 
little  fortune,  receiving  a  cheque  for  the  same  amount  as  had  been 
handed  by  grateful  Jjiberals  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  whereas  Captain 
Wells,  no  doubt,  gracefully  interpreted  the  views  of  the  Party 
when  he  made  room  for  a  successor. 

It  is  known  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  resignation  being 
pressed  for  was  that  his  opinion  on  the  most  burning  question  of 
the  day  was  not  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  larger  and  more 
energetic  section  of  the  Party.  His  advice  was  against  making 
Tariff  Reform  a  test  of  Unionism.  In  taking  up  that  attitude  he 
will  be  adjudged  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  prepossessions  of 
his  critics.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  the  Party 
agent,  qua  Party  agent,  has  no  business  to  hold  convictions.  Nor 
on  current  topics  does  he  possess  any  better  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  than  the  average  open-minded  man  who  reads  the  news¬ 
papers  and  talks  freely  with  his  friends  and  neighbours.  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  in  his  time  was  accounted  the  best  electioneering 
agent  in  jwlitical  history.  He  began  as  servant,  and  made  him¬ 
self  master,  of  the  Radical  Caucus.  But  his  well-deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  was  destroyed  when  he  presumed,  or  was  invited,  to  con¬ 
stitute  himself  an  adviser  on  public  policy.  After  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
evident  to  cool  observers  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  game 
was  up.  This,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  believe,  and 
the  pathetic  confidence  of  the  defeated  leader  was  confirmed  by 
the  oiunion  of  the  agent.  It  was  on  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s  advice 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  appeal  to  the  country. 

The  result  of  that  General  Election  should  be  recorded  in 
large  letters  as  a  standing  caution  against  taking  counsel  with 
electioneering  experts  as  to  measures  of  policy.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  Chief  Agent  to  advise  on  the  state  of  the  register, 
the  suitability  of  an  Election  date,  and  other  matters  of  the  same 
sort  which  come  within  his  professional  sco}X}.  To  solicit  his 
opinion  on  the  prospects  of  a  movement  or  agitation  is  to  expect 
him  to  display  the  highest  and  rarest  gift  of  a  popular  statesman. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  Mr.  Schnadhorst  was  condemned  by  the 
result.  There  is  not,  however,  the  faintest  reason  for  suggesting 
that  either  the  Federation  or  its  Secretary  failed  to  justify  their 
fighting  reputation.  They  did  all  that  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  There  was  money,  there  was  zeal,  there  was 
eloquence,  there  was  astute  manipulation  of  men.  The  only  thing 
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m  fault  was  the  policy.  It  was  wTong  then,  as  it  is  wrong  now, 
to  ask  agents  and  electioneering  machinery  to  do  the  work  of  a 
Thinking  Department.  Nor  can  any  amount  of  skilful  organising 
induce  the  country  to  accept  a  measure  w^hich  it  dislikes  or 
misunderstands,  and  vote  for  men  of  whom  it  is  weary  or  dis¬ 
trustful. 

If  a  Caucus  cannot  carry  a  policy,  still  less  can  it  formulate  one. 
The  history  of  Party  programmes,  as  drawn  out  at  the  meetings 
of  Federations  or  Associations,  is  a  record  of  disappointments. 
Ihe  Newcastle  miscellany  was  the  most  enterprising  in  scope  and 
the  most  carefully  elaborated.  It  was  given  every  chance,  since  it 
was  formally  adopted  by  a  ^Ministry  which  honestly  attempted  to 
plough  its  way  through  all  the  articles.  Yet  nothing  was  accom¬ 
plished  except  the  ignominious  dismissal  of  the  Party  at  a  pre¬ 
cipitated  General  Election.  Turn  to  the  other  side,  and  look  at 
the  case  of  Fair  Trade.  YY>ar  after  year  it  was  approved,  or  favour¬ 
ably  mentioned,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Constitutional  Associations.  Y^ear  after  year  it  was 
ignored  by  the  leaders  of  the  Party,  and  when  it  w’as  adopted  the 
decision  was  taken,  not  at  the  instance  of  the  National  Union,  but 
through  the  unauthorised  and  persistent  agitation  of  a  single  con¬ 
vinced  and  persuasive  statesman. 

We  are  told  on  all  sides  that  the  Party  organisation  must  be 
democratised,  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  generally 
shaken  up.  What  part  of  it  is  to  be  democratised?  Not  the 
Central  Office,  since  the  duties  which  it  performs,  whether  it 
[terforrns  them  well  or  ill,  are  essentially  confidential.  Publicity 
would  be  fatal  to  success.  Then  is  it  the  National  Union?  But 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  the  main,  a  debating  assembly,  an 
arrangement  for  blowing  off  steam.  With  flattering  fidelity  it 
eorrestxmds  to  the  National  Liberal  Federation  ;  and  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  has  ever  affected  legislation.  What  advan¬ 
tage,  then,  would  be  gained  by  admitting  the  Tory  working-man 
more  freely  to  its  deliberations?  In  theory,  its  basis  has  long 
been  representative  of  all  classes  and  all  districts.  The  majority 
of  the  Central  Council  are  elected  by  the  provincial  Councils’  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  yearly  Conference.  Essentially,  it  is  a  coi)y  of  the 
Radical  Caucus,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  scheme  for  securing  full  representation  of  all 
opinions  and  interests,  and  for  arranging  that  the  views  of  the 
,  majority  shall  triumph,  than  the  constitution  drafted  by  Mr. 

I  ''hamberlain  and  his  friends  for  the  National  Liberal  Federa¬ 
tion.  That  body  has  always  been  efficiently  and  honestly  ad¬ 
ministered,  yet  it  has  never  exerted  even  an  indirect  authority 
over  Ministers,  except  in  the  one  damaging  instance  of 
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the  Newcastle  Programme.  The  Leeds  Conference,  with  its  I 
fulminations  against  the  House  of  Lords,  was  a  dismal  farce 
and  only  heaped  fresh  ridicule  on  an  impotent  and  discredited 
Administration.  As  an  adaptation  of  Caucus  methods  to  Conser¬ 
vative  principles,  the  National  Union  has  been  successful  so  lon^  i 
as  it  confined  itself  to  political  demonstrations,  speech-making, 
and  giving  an  opportunity  for  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  sorts 
of  opinions.  It  failed  conspicuously  when  its  machinery  was 
employed  to  bring  about  a  moiMs  vivendi  on  the  Fiscal  question. 

If  a  Caucus  is  to  be  representative,  it  must  be  large,  and  if  it  is 
large  it  is  bound  to  be  inefficient  either  for  satisfactory  delibera¬ 
tion  or  for  public  action.  j 

The  one  effective  reconstruction  of  the  Conservative  machinery  i 
was  carried  out  under  Mr.  Disraeli  after  the  Party  had  been  ! 
soundly  beaten  in  1868  on  the  new'  register.  The  executive 
labours  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gorst,  who  w'as  assisted  by  the  ' 
Whips,  Colonel  Taylor  and  Mr.  Gerard  Noel.  What  was  then 
accomplished  was,  however,  little  more  than  to  adapt  the  old  [ 
organisation  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  Eeform  Act.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  well  satisfied  with  the  results,  but,  though  he  paid  ' 
generous  compliments  to  Mr.  Gorst,  it  never  entered  his  head  , 
that  the  majority  gained  in  1874  was  due  to  any  other  causes  ® 
than  belief  in  himself  and  imblic  discontent  with  the  disturbing 
legislation  introduced  or  threatened  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Six  years 
later  exactly  the  same  machinery  w^as  in  operation  (although  it 
was  no  longer  directed  by  Mr.  Gorst),  but  because  the  Party  were 
beaten,  the  organisation  was  declared  to  be  ineffective.  It  was 
formally  condemned  at  the  Bridgewater  House  meeting,  over  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  presided,  and  the  younger  spirits  of  the  Party  took 
it  in  hand.  For  a  complete  and  candid  account  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  oi^erations  and  tortuous  intrigues  of  the  following  four  or 
five  years,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s 
biography  of  Lord  Randolph.  Everything  was  made  spick  and 
span.  The  latest  inventions  of  the  Radical  Caucus  were  adopted 
and  improved.  The  functions  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
National  Union  were  scrupulously  delimited ;  the  old  gang  was 
shunted,  and  the  whole  organisation  was  generally  democratised. 
What  was  the  result?  In  1885,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his 
appeal  to  the  electors,  he  had  everything  against  him.  The  Irish 
had  declared  war ;  the  Whigs  w'ere  falling  away ;  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  could  point  to  five  years  of  ignominious  mismanagement  of  ^ 
foreign  affairs  and  inefficient  muddling  at  home.  Nevertheless,  : 
IMr.  Gladstone  carried  335  seats  against  249  won  by  the  Con¬ 
servatives  in  Great  Britain.  A  few  months  later  the  Unionists  ■ 
came  back  with  a  majority  of  118  (Conservatives  316  and  Liberal  I 
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Unionists  78)  over  the  Gladstoniaus  and  Nationalists.  Again,  the 
machinery  had  no  share  in  determining  the  result.  Such  advan¬ 
tage  as  there  was  in  this  respect  lay  with  the  defeated  Party. 
The  Gladstonians  had  captured  the  Radical  Caucus,  while  the 
Liberal  Unionists  were  suddenly  left  without  an  organisation,  and 
had  to  rely  on  such  arrangements  as  they  could  improvise.  In 
June  they  were  94  strong,  and  in  July,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  odds 
against  them,  they  stood  at  78.  Obviously,  then,  it  was  on 
policy,  not  on  organisation,  that  the  Unionists  won  in  188G  as 
the  Conservatives  had  failed  in  1885.  The  country  had  swallowed 
the  Liberal  record  of  1880  to  1885  (Bradlaugh,  Majuba,  Gordon, 
and  the  rest  of  it),  but  it  struck  at  Home  Rule. 

.4gain,  the  Unionist  defeat  of  1892  cannot  be  put  down  to  the 
machinery.  For  how  should  we  account  for  the  great  victory  of 
1895?  In  that  year  we  know  that  the  country  passed  a  verdict 
of  sweeping  condemnation  on  the  Liberal  Party — alike  on  its 
men  and  its  measures.  Yet  it  was  not  suggested  that  their  or¬ 
ganisation  had  been  specially  in  fault.  Certainly  it  was  not 
then  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  had  been  in  1892.  Yet  in  three 
years  the  “  small  working  majority  of  40  ”  had  disappeared  and 
been  replaced  by  an  adverse  one  of  152.  The  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  1900  General  Election  make  it  difficult  to  draw 
any  precise  inference  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Conservative 
organisation,  but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  machinery 
showed  no  sign  of  collapse.  Are  we,  then,  to  suppose 
that  in  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed  there  has  been  such 
a  decay  as  will  account  for  the  crushing  defeat  suffered  in 
January?  It  is  a  theory  that  might  explain  10  per  cent. ,  perhaps 
20  per  cent.,  of  the  failures,  but  not  the  general  rout.  The  cause 
hes  deeper,  and  the  remedy  must  be  more  drastic.  Pills  for  an 
earthquake  ! 

For  minor  troubles  they  may  be  efficient,  and  good  results  may 
be  anticipated  from  the  conferences  which  have  been  held  between 
the  special  committee  lately  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
National  Union  and  officials  of  the  Central  Conservative  Office. 
The  circulars  issued  to  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  local 
Associations  point  out,  quite  properly,  that,  however  important 
may  be  the  general  control  exercised  at  headquarters,  the  real 
work  of  electioneering  must  always  fall  on  the  local  organisation. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  both  encouraging  and  stimulating.  There  is. 
however,  some  risk  that  the  investigation  which  is  being  held 
into  the  industry  and  capacity  of  the  paid  agents  may  be  re¬ 
sented  by  a  class  of  persons  who  are  not  extravagantly  re¬ 
munerated,  and  on  whom  generally  devolves  the  thankless  duty 
of  scraping  together  the  annual  sums  required  for  keeping  the 
VOL.  r.xxTx.  N.s.  3  M 
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Party  together  in  their  respective  localities.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  get  rid  of  the  present  incumbents,  not  so  simple  to  ensure  1 
that  their  successors  will  be  better  men.  Still,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  thing  that  the  National  Union  and  the  Central  i 
Ofi&ce  should  both  be  exhibiting  signs  of  renewed  vitality,  so  long 
as  there  is  no  attempt  from  London  to  dictate  to  the  local  bodies. 
The  least  assumption  of  superior  authority  is  sure  to  be  resented 
and  opposed.  But  there  are,  we  have  seen,  various  ways  in 
which  the  Central  Office  may  assist  the  local  Association,  and 
there  are  also  certain  points  in  wffiich  the  advice  of  independent 
members  of  a  constituency  may  be  valuable  at  headquarters.  If 
the  registration  is  neglected,  if  public  meetings  arc  infrequent, 
if  canvassing  is  scamped  or  overdone,  and  if  the  candidate  is 
indolent,  mean,  or  perverse,  the  odds  are  strongly  against  him 
— unless  he  happens  to  profit  by  some  wave  of  national  feel¬ 
ing  strong  enough  to  prevail  against  such  influences.  In 
1886,  in  1895,  and  again  in  1900,  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
quite  a  large  number  of  Conservatives  wrere  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament  who,  by  all  the  law's  of  electioneering,  should  have  been 
defeated.  Some  of  them  were  found  out  and  dismissed  in  189-2, 
and  almost  a  clean  sw'eep  was  made  this  January.  The  results  of 
the  last  General  Election  have  been  analysed  from  many  different 
points  of  view  :  by  commentators  who  wished  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  Unionist  defeat  on  the  Fiscal  agitation,  by  others  who  de¬ 
clared  that  the  day  might  have  been  saved  if  a  more  advanced 
policy  had  been  adopted,  by  a  third  group  w-ho  believe  that  Chinese 
Labour  w'as  the  causa  causans,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  But  nobody 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  returns  from  the  personal 
side ;  at  least ,  the  results  of  such  an  investigation  have  not  yet 
been  published.  From  a  close  investigation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer’s  personal 
knowledge,  the  conclusion  is  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  Unionist 
candidates  who  worked  hard  w'ere  either  elected  or  made  a  good 
fight  on  polling-day.  Many  useful  men  were  beaten  simply  by  the 
pressure  of  an  overwhelming  tide  of  Liberal  sentiment,  and  in 
some  instances  they  were  rejected  by  handsome  majorities.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  member  who  has  sat  ten  years  for  a  borough  or 
county  division  has  himself  to  blame  when  he  is  turned  out.  If 
he  chooses  to  absent  himself  for  long  periods  from  his  constituents, 
if  he  is  practically  a  stranger  amongst  his  own  people,  if  he  docs 
not  pay  attention  to  the  local  Press,  if  he  does  not  show'  a  lively 
interest  in  the  industries,  emulations,  and  amusements  of  the 
place,  if  he  does  nothing  for  it  but  sign  a  certain  number  of 
cheques  for  the  minimum  subscriptions,  he  cannot  expect  to  make 
headway  against  a  rival,  always  on  the  spot,  who  is  working 
steadily  agniust  him  w-hile  he  is  relieving  a  fitful  attendance  at 
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Westminster  by  a  series  of  prolonged  week-end  visits  amongst 
his  fashionable  friends. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  well-known  Unionists,  who  repre¬ 
sented  as  many  shades  of  Fiscal  opinion,  were  elected  by  prac¬ 
tically  unimpaired  majorities,  and  in  each  case  the  inference 
5  was  drawn  by  friendly  commentators  that  the  candidate’s 
success  was  due  to  the  line  he  had  taken  on  the  question  of 
'  the  day.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  They  might  have  exchanged 
opinions,  and  the  result  would  have  been  almost  the  same.  They 
!  all  three  had  steadily  followed  the  elementary  rule  of  keeping  their 
I  base  fortified.  They  had  made  themselves  local  institutions,  and, 
1  though  they  were  all  prominent  men  in  their  different  ways,  they 
always  took  care  to  keep  themselves  before  the  eyes  and  in  th(‘ 
minds  of  their  constituents.  They  were  known  and  trusted : 
therefore  they  were  re-elected  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  one 
excited  by  being  a  Chamberlainite ,  wdiile  the  second  was  a  Free 
Trader,  and  the  third  a  supporter  of  the  then  official  policy  of  the 
Government. 

Men  who  will  put  themselves  to  this  trouble  are  independent  of 

i  organisation ,  provincial  or  metropolitan  ;  nor  can  they  be  coerced 
by  any  Caucus.  They  may  appeal,  if  they  like,  over  the  heads  of 
the  intermediaries,  straight  to  the  electors;  nor  need  they  provide 
I  themselves  with  a  multitude  of  lady  canvassers  and  a  swarm  of 
j  motor-cars.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  remain  constantly  in 
evidence,  and  they  may  depend,  in  spite  of  Party  splits,  on  retain- 
I  ing  the  confidence  of  their  constituents. 

It  is  well  knowm  that  many  of  the  Unionist  members  of  the 
late  Parliament  had  grown  “  a  little  above  themselves.”  There 
was  something  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  members  w’ho 
did  not  intend  to  seek  re-election,  but  among  those  w'ho  wished 
to  keep  their  seats  there  were  not  a  few  who  considered  they 
were  conferring  an  honour  upon  their  constituency  by  sitting  for 
;t— somewhat  irregularly — at  St.  Stephen’s.  No  class  fell  more 
profoundly  into  this  mistake  than  the  occupants  of  the  Front 
Bench,  and  no  class  received  a  more  emphatic  lesson.  On  the 
)ther  hand,  look  at  Birmingham.  The  success  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  his  group  was  well  earned  by  their  vigorous  and 

i  sustained  electioneering.  It  was  begun  when  they  w'ere  re¬ 
amed  in  1900  and  had  never  since  been  suspended.  Practically 
’  ijiey  were  unassailable.  The  local  organisation,  no  doubt,  is 
^  |sdmirable,  but  it  was  not  that  which  carried  the  seats.  It  was 
B  I  tie  never  remote  personality  of  the  leader  and  his  personal  fol- 
^  I  which  protected  them  from  effective  attack.  The  politician 
®  I'^bo  is  active  at  Westminster  and  energetic  in  his  constituency 
o  ^fill  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  fickleness  of  democracy, 
f  J -he  organisation  is  the  man. 
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No  good,  or  little  good,  is  done  by  paying  sudden  court  to  a 
constituency  which  you  have  neglected  over  a  series  of  years. 
Your  energetic  canvassers  and  your  smiling  wife  accentuate,  rather 
than  disguise,  the  prolonged  indifference.  The  elector  recalls, 
with  disgust,  the  sudden  interest  which,  five  or  six  years  years  ago, 
you  displayed  in  his  personal  welfare  and  political  views,  and  re¬ 
members  that  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  seen  next  to  nothing 
of  you.  He  is  not  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  you  have  been  too 
busy  in  Parliament  to  pay  attention  to  your  constituency— he  has 
read  in  the  newspapers  about  the  slackness  of  the  Unionist 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  truth  is — though  the 
professional  electioneers  will  not  recognise  it — that  the  average 
elector  is  prtdty  well  versed  in  the  political  talk  of  the  day. 
Amusing  stories  are  told,  chiefly  by  defeated  candidates,  of  the 
ignorance  shown  in  out-of-the-way  districts.  They  would  be 
usefully  enlightened  if  they  were  to  overhear  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  passed  on  themselves  in  the  village  alehouse.  Nothing  in 
the  last  General  Election  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  the  great  body  of  the  electors  had  concealed  their 
opinions.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  defeated  candidates 
had  been  informed  by  their  agents,  after  a  “careful  canvass,” 
that  they  were  assured  of  re-election  by  a  substantial  majority. 
These  estimates  of  the  pollings  w^ere  proved  incorrect,  not  by  tens 
or  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  If  there  was  one  thing  made  plain 
last  January  it  was  the  absolutely  untrustworthy  nature  of  the 
canvasser’s  forecast.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  duplicity 
was  systematically  inculcated  in  the  voter  by  emissaries  of  the 
other  side.  In  some  places  this,  no  doubt,  was  done.  But  the 
more  probable  explanation  is  that  a  large  body  of  the  electors  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  keep  their  owm  counsel.  If  this  is  to  be 
an  established  practice,  all  that  part  of  organisation  which  depends 
on  personal  knowledge  of  the  voters  goes  by  the  board.  You  may 
win  their  support  by  appealing  to  their  intelligence,  their  interests, 
their  sympathies,  or  their  prejudices,  but  you  will  not  accom¬ 
plish  much  by  personal  infiuences.  To  tell  the  truth,  many  good 
votes  have  been  alienated  by  indiscreet  canvassing.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  cares  to  have  his  house  invaded  by  a  little  crowd 
of  chattering  ladies  and  glib  young  gentlemen.  He  is  quite  aware 
that  they  care  nothing  for  him,  and  that  he  will  not  set  eyes  on 
them  again  till  the  next  election.  So  far  from  regarding  their 
visit  as  a  compliment,  he  resents  it  as  an  intrusion.  He  does  seem 
to  weaken  before  a  motor-car ;  but  that  is  because  for  the  present' 
it  is  a  novelty.  It  will  not  long  remain  an  electioneering  asset. 

The  political  experts — i.e.  the  candidate,  his  agent  ani 
sub-agents,  and  helpers — are  too  apt,  on  the  Unionist  side,  to 
despise  the  understanding  and  public  spirit  of  the  ordinary  elector. 
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They  look  on  him  more  as  a  soldier  to  be  mobilised  than  as  a 
reasoning  being  who  must  be  convinced.  True,  he  may  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  often  is,  by  false  statements  and  fallacious  reasoning. 
The  Liberals  at  the  last  General  Election  practised  shamelessly  on 
his  ignorance  of  facts  with  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
himself  acquainted — especially  in  regard  to  Chinese  Labour.  But 
they  never  made  the  mistake  of  under- valuing  his  understanding 
and  emotional  capacity.  They  flattered  the  one  and  excited  the 
other.  In  machinery  they  enjoyed  no  appreciable  advantage  over 
the  Unionists.  But  they  neglected  no  appeal  either  to  reason  or 
sentiment.  The  most  unscrupulous  of  their  fictions  about  slavery 
on  the  Band  were  circulated  by  men  who  honestly  believed  what 
they  were  saying — men  carefully  selected  for  their  emotional 
credulity — and  these  harrowing  tales  were  directed  to  the  best  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  No  sooner 
did  the  Liberal  managers  see  the  light  in  which  the  imix)rtation 
of  indentured  labour  into  South  Africa  might  be  represented  to 
the  English  elector  than  they  concentrated  themselves  on  this 
topic.  They  set  to  wwk  at  once  with  inflammatory  leaflets  and 
sensational  placards.  They  were  quick  to  sound  public  opinion 
and  work  it  up  to  the  voting  point.  They  have  studied  the 
art  of  rousing  popular  sentiment  and  keeping  it  awake.  But 
this  is  not  organisation.  It  is  political  perception,  political  genius. 
The  direction  did  not  come  from  any  Federation  or  Caucus.  No 
reconstruction  of  machinery,  no  improved  relationship  between 
the  Central  Office,  the  National  Union,  and  the  local  Associations, 
no  combination  of  the  various  leagues  and  unions,  will  ever  make 
up  for  lack  of  moral  energy  and  intellectual  sympathy  betw'een 
the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  a  Party.  The  Unionists  were 
beaten  because  the  country  w’as  tired  of  a  Cabinet  whose  members 
did  not  conceal  their  disagreements,  and  whose  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  if  anything,  more  unstable  than  that  of 
Lord  Eosebery’s  Administration  in  1894-5,  for  though  its  nominal 
majority  was  somewhat  larger,  its  public  credit  w'as  even  more 
seriously  impaired.  When  the  inevitable  collapse  came  about  in 
January,  it  was  an  absurdity  for  politicians  defeated  on  their 
merits— i.e.  for  having  lost  touch  with  the  country — to  ask  for  a 
big  stick  to  belabour  the  Whips’  Office,  the  Central  Office,  and  the 
local  Associations. 

All  these  bodies  are,  quite  properly,  being  taken  in  hand  and 
vigorously  shaken  up.  But  no  reforms  of  this  kind  will  materially 
improve  the  position  of  the  Party  if  they  stand  alone.  The 
prestige  of  organisation  is  largely  a  superstition.  It  is  based  on 
the  memory  of  past  achievements  rather  than  on  current  evidence. 
Ip  its  early  days  the  Liberal  Caucus  worked  wonders,  but  the 
electorate  has  entirely  changed  its  character.  The  voters  ad- 
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mitted  about  twenty  years  ago  have  only  quite  recently  begun  to 
feel  their  feet  and  realise  their  power.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
working  classes,  urban  and  agricultural,  live  beyond  the  range  of 
the  machine,  w-hether  it  be  Liberal  or  Conservative.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Liberal  victory  at  the 
polls,  such  as  it  is,  was  brought  about  by  superior  organisation. 
It  was  due  to  that  rhetorical  art  which  at  any  time  may  triumph 
in  a  democratic  constitution — the  art  of  making  the  Worse  appear 
the  Better  Cause. 

Many  of  the  scats  won  by  Liberals  have,  of  course,  been  won 
by  enormous  majorities,  but  there  is  quite  a  considerable  number 
in  which  the  margin  is  extremely  small.  They  have  been  lost  to 
Conservatism  through  the  defection  or  abstinence  of  the  balancing 
elector — the  man  who  thinks  for  himself.  His  ratiocinative  pro¬ 
cesses  may  not  commend  themselves  either  to  the  partisan  or  the 
logician,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  abrogate  his  right  of 
“independent  judgment.”  This  may  either  mean  that  he  is 
independent  of  reason  and  superior  to  facts,  or  that  he  honestly 
does  attempt  to  form  an  unprejudiced  opinion  on  the  main  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  In  either  case  he  is  to  be  won  over,  not  by  can¬ 
vassing  and  free  motor-cars,  but  by  adroit  argument  and  deft 
appeals  to  his  emotion.s.  This  class  of  men  is  steadily  increasing 
with  the  spread  of  what  passes  for  education.  They  think  it  is 
a  sign  of  cleverness  to  express  contempt  for  both  political 
Parties.  There  are  Cynics  and  Eclectics  in  the  working-men’s 
clubs  and  in  the  village  public-houses,  and,  since  as  a  rule 
superior  persons  arc  fond  of  talking,  they  exercise  no  slight  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  circle  of  nightly  listeners.  In  some  districts,  it 
is  said,  the  Labour  Party  have  provided  themselves  with  peri¬ 
patetic  philosophers,  of  the  working-class  order,  who  mix  unob- 
ti'usively  wdth  their  fellows  at  the  dinner-hour  and  in  the  evenings, 
and  act  as  all-the-year-round  canvassers.  This,  perhaps,  may  fall 
under  the  head  of  Organisation,  but  it  is  hardly  a  device  which 
could  be  successfully  adopted  either  by  the  Liberal  or  Conservative 
Party — very  soon  the  plan  would  be  exposed.  IMoreover,  it 
would  be  enormously  expensive.  The  Labour  Party  can  work  it, 
because  they  command  unpaid  assistance,  but  if  Liberals  or  Con¬ 
servatives  were  to  embark  on  it  they  would  have  to  pay  weekly 
wages — with  a  generous  allowance  for  the  “  treating  ”  of  promis¬ 
ing  converts — nor  would  it  be  possible  either  to  check  the  reports 
or  to  audit  the  petty  cash  accounts  of  these  professional  evan¬ 
gelists.  It  is  hard  enough  to  collect  the  necessary  sums  for  the 
recognised  expenses  of  Party  organisation.  The  claim  w'ould  be 
intolerable  if,  in  addition,  candidates  and  their  friends  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  maintain  a  standing  army  of  w’orking-men  sophists. 

Observer. 
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Life  has  two  faces  Janus-like,  the  one 

Grim,  old,  grotesque;  a  foul  and  dark  wound  sears 

Its  riven  visage,  and  a  grin  it  wears 

Alaughs  its  own  grotesqueness;  dauntless,  lone. 

It  stares  the  void,  but  worst  all  undergone. 

How  dead  this  cold  security  from  fears; 

Yet  ever  and  anon  life’s  mortal  tears 
Roll  slowly  down,  each  as  a  silent  stone. 

The  other  smooth  and  young  and  all  afire 

With  the  Love  and  Light  and  Laughter  of  the  earth. 

Bright  as  the  golden  chords  of  a  mystic  lyre 
Singing  a  sweet  ineffable  refrain, 

A  faery  fantasy  of  delicate  mirth  : 

.\nd  thou,  O  Heine,  art  Life’s  faces  twain. 

Horace  B.  Samuel. 

Heine,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  whose  death  has  recently 
taken  place,  seems  superficially  the  most  baffling,  elusive,  and 
inconsistent  of  all  writers,  the  veritable  Proteus  of  poetry.  He 
has  so  many  shapes  that,  at  the  first  blush,  it  seems  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  grasp  finally  and  definitely  the  one  genuine  Heine. 
WTiat  is  really  this  man  who  is  now  a  gamin  and  now  an  angel, 
whose  face  seems  almost  simultaneously  to  wear  the  sardonic 
f[rin  of  a  Mephistopheles  and  the  wistful  smile  of  a  Christ,  this 
flaunting  Bohemian  who  has  written  some  of  the  tenderest  love 
songs  in  literature,  this  cosmopolitan  who  cherished  the  deepest 
feelings  for  his  fatherland,  this  incarnate  paradox  who  almost  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  is  swashbuckler  and  martyr,  French 
and  German,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  revolutionary  and  aristocrat, 
optimist  and  pessimist,  idealist  and  mocker,  believer  and  infidel? 

Yet  it  is  even  because  of  this  surface  inconsistency,  this 
psychological  many-sidedness  that  Heine  is  a  great  poet  and  the 
one  who  mirroring  in  his  own  mind  the  complexity  that  he  saw 
without,  is  most  truly  representative  of  the  varied  phases  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Heine  looks  at  life  from  every  conceivable 
aspc'ct :  he  sees  the  gladness  of  life  and  rejoices  therein,  he  sees 
the  tears  of  life  and  weeps,  he  secs  the  tragedy  of  life  and  cannot 
control  his  sobs,  he  sees  the  farce  of  life  and  finds  equal  difficulty 
in  controlling  his  laughter.  “  Ah,  dear  reader,”  says  Heine, 
‘if  you  want  to  complain  that  the  poet  is  torn  both  ways,  com¬ 
plain  rather  that  the  world  is  torn  in  two.  The  ix)ct’s  heart  is 
the  core  of  the  world  and  in  this  present  time  it  must  of 

I  necessity  be  grievously  rent.  The  great  world-rift  clove  right 
through  my  heart  and  even  thereby  do  I  know  that  the  great 
gods  have  given  me  of  their  grace  and  preference  and  deemed 
me  worthy  of  the  poet’s  martyrdom.” 
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The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  fact,  in  which  I 
Heine  lived  is,  Uke  any  transition  period,  disturbed,  unsettled  ] 
and  paradoxical.  The  most  diverse  tendencies  boil  and  | 
bubble  together  in  the  crucible ;  the  Revolution  and  the  I 
Reaction,  Romanticism  and  Hellenism,  materialism  and  I 
mysticism,  democracy  and  aristocracy,  poetry  and  science,  all  I 
ferment  apace  in  the  psychological  Witches’  Cauldron  of  the  age.  ! 

Heine  simply  represented  the  illusions  and  disillusions  of  this  i 
age,  or  to  put  it  with  greater  precision,  he  represented  the  clash  1 
and  contrast  between  these  illusions  and  disillusions.  To  arrive 
then  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  Heine  it  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  first  at  the  main  currents  of  the  contemporary  events, 
the  political  movements  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Reaction,  and 
the  literary  movements  of  Romanticism  and  i^lstheticism.  I 

All  these  currents  flow  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  ' 
French  Revolution.  To  the  more  sanguine  and  poetical  minds 
of  the  time  the  Revolution  had  manifested  itself  as  a  species  of  ;■ 
Armageddon,  a  gigantic  cataclysm,  which,  sweeping  away  all 
existing  institutions  with  one  great  shock,  was  to  leave  to  man-  ^ 
kind  an  untrammelled  existence  of  natural  and  idyllic  perfection,  i 
These  dreamers  were  destined  to  be  rudely  disappointed.  The 
Holy  Alliance  temporarily  suppressed  the  Revolution  at  Waterloo 
and  an  efficient  Reaction  reigned  both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  'j 
A  great  religious  revival  set  in  in  Prussia,  culminating  in  the  ' 
Concordat  with  the  Pope  in  1821.  The  Press  was  gagged  by  a  ;| 
rigid  censorship,  while  the  students  at  the  Universities  were  | 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  police  espionage.  From  the  | 
point  of  view  of  the  German  idealists  who  hoped  for  liberty  and  I 
progress,  the  Revolution  had  ended  in  the  most  dismal  of  fiascos,  j 
Parallel  with  the  Revolution  ran  Romanticism,  although  | 
eventually  it  merged  in  orthodoxy,  or  to  put  it  more  accurately  I 
in  a  mystical  Catholicism.  The  cardinal  characteristic  of  | 
Romanticism  was  the  revolt  of  the  individual  against  the  stereo-  I 
typed  prosaic  life  of  the  classical  eighteenth  century.  This  I 
revolt  manifested  itself  in  the  most  untrammelled  freedom  of  ; 
the  ego,  which  either  took  to  rioting  in  an  elaborate  self-  i 
analysis  as  did  Hoffman  and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  or  else  simply  i 
leaving  the  ordinary  life  behind  it  gave  itself  up  to  the  cuh  \ 
of  the  bizarre,  the  mystic,  the  mediaeval  and  the  exotic,  j 
and  fell  in  love  with  the  Infinite,  or  to  use  the  terminology  of  | 
the  school,  the  Blue  Flower.  Though,  however,  Heine  was  ic 
his  poetic  youth  largely  influenced  by  the  Romanticists  (he  was  in  ■ 
fact  dubbed  by  a  Frenchman  with  tolerable  reason  an  “  un-  ^ 
frocked  Romantic  ”),  the  essence  of  his  maturer  outlook  on  life  | 
is  far  from  being  Romantic.  The  life-outlook  of  the  Roman-  i 
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ticists  consisted  in  a  vague  yearning  for  the  ideal  without  any 
reference  to  this  earthly  life;  the  life-outlook  of  Heine,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  made  up  largely  of  the  almost  brutal  contract 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  between  life  as  it  was  dreamed 
and  life  as  it  actually  was. 

Another  current  of  thought  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention, 
though,  of  course,  it  exercised  rather  less  influence  on  Heine 
than  did  Eomanticism,  was  the  aesthetic  neo-Hellenic  movement 
represented  by  Winckelmann,  Lessing  and  to  a  certain  extent 
by  Goethe. 

Heine,  however,  though  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  lacked  almost 
entirely  the  plastic  genius  and  marble  serenity  of  Hellas,  and  is, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  only  a  Greek  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
joie  de  vivre.  To  summarise  then  the  main  tendencies  of  the 
age  in  which  Heine  was  born,  we  can  see  these  four  distinct 
currents — the  glorious  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
official  reaction  against  these  ideals,  the  cult  of  the  bizarre  and 
the  infinite  yearning  of  Romanticism,  and  the  Hellenism  of 
the  aesthetic  movement.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  poet’s  life,  and 
examine  the  part  played  by  environment,  race  and  parentage  in 
moulding  his  character. 

Heine  was  born  in  Diisseldorf  on  December  1797,  and  not  as 
is  currently  supposed  in  1799. 

The  Catholic  Rhineland,  in  which  Diisseldorf  is  situated, 
rebelled  more  than  almost  any  other  district  in  Germany  against 
the  despotism  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  ;  it  possessed  an  almost 
Southern  joie  de  vivre  and  only  naturally  exhibited  a  distinct  in¬ 
clination  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  Romanticists,  all  of  which 
characteristics  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  are  to  be  found  in  Heine. 

Further,  Heine  was  a  Jew,  possessing,  in  consequence,  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  gravitate  to  the  extreme  left  wring  both 
of  thought  and  of  politics,  while  the  inborn  Judenschmerz  in  his 
heart  was  aggravated  by  the  anti-Semitic  reaction  which  followed 
the  benevolent  tolerance  of  Napoleon. 

The  poet’s  father,  Samson  Heine,  was  an  easy-going,  aesthetic 
nonentity  in  moderate  circumstances,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  any  serious  influence  on  the  child’s  development.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  mother,  nde  von  Geldem,  a  cultured  and 
strong-minded  woman,  and  a  Voltairean  by  belief,  who  did  her 
best  to  foster  and  stimulate  her  son’s  youthful  intelligence.  The 
favourite  authors  of  the  young  Heine  were  Cervantes,  Sterne, 
and  Swift.  Of  contemporaries,  the  two  men  who  exercised  any 
real  influence  were  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  Byron,  “  the 
kingly  man,”  the  aristocratic  revolutionary.  Napoleon,  in 
particular,  was  the  god  of  his  boyish  adoration.  This  Napoleonic 
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cult  was  largely  fostered  by  Heine’s  friendship  with  a  grenadier 
drummer  of  the  French  army  named  Le  Grand,  while  it  reached  j 
its  climax  when  he  beheld  wdth  his  own  eyes  the  beatific  vision 
of  the  Emperor  himself  riding  on  his  beautiful  white  palfrey 
through  the  Hofgarten  Alice  at  Diisseldorf  in  splendid  defiance 
of  the  police  regulations  which  forbade  such  riding  under  a 
penalty  of  five  thalers. 

This  worship  of  the  Emperor,  moreover,  resulted  in  the 
wonderful  poem  called  “The  Grenadiers,”  written  at  the  age  “! 

of  eighteen.  The  swing  and  power  of  the  poem  have  made  it  I 

classic,  especially  the  great  final  stanza  beginning — 

Denn  reitet  mein  Kaiser  wohl  iiber  mein  Grab. 

Heine  received  his  early  education  at  a  Jesuit  monastery. 
The  first  event  of  any  moment  in  his  life,  however,  is  his  calf¬ 
love  for  Josepha  or  Sefchen,  the  executioner’s  daughter,  a  weird 
fantastic  beauty  of  fifteen,  with  large  dark  eyes  and  blood-red 
hair.  Josepha  was  the  inspiration  of  the  juvenile  Dream  Pic¬ 
tures,  incorporated  subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Songs,  and 
exhibiting  a  genuine  power  and  an  even  more  indisputable 
promise. 

In  1816  Heine  was  sent  into  the  office  of  Solomon  Heine,  his 
millionaire  uncle  of  Hamburg. 

He  seems  to  have  been  singularly  destitute  of  the  financial 
genius  of  his  race ,  and  the  business  career  proved  from  the  outset 
a  fiasco.  The  real  key,  however,  to  the  three  years  spent  in 
Hamburg  is  supplied  not  by  Money,  but  by  Love.  Having  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  Diisseldorf  with  his  calf-attachment  to  the 
executioner’s  daughter,  Heine  proceeded  straightway  to  a  grande 
passion  for  his  uncle’s  pretty  daughter  Amalie.  His  love  was 
not  reciprocated,  and  in  1821  the  beauteous  Amalie  married  a 
wealthy  landowner  of  Konigsberg.  This  Amalie  incident  was  one 
of  the  most  imjwrtant  in  Heine’s  life,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  j 
his  early  cynicism.  He  was  disillusioned  wdth  a  vengeance,  and 
could  now  with  his  own  eyes  inspect  the  flimsy  material  of  which 
Love’s  Young  Dream  is  wove.  Though,  however,  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  blow,  this  abortive  passion  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  aesthetic  asset.  The  poet  of  necessity  is  bound  to  write 
of  his  own  personal  impressions  and  experiences  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  intenser  are  these  experiences  the  more  vital  will  be  his 
poetry.  If  Heine’s  love  for  Amalie  was  the  accursed  flame  that 
seared  his  soul ,  it  was  also  the  sacred  fire  that  kindled  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  to  Amalie  that  we  ow'e  not  only  a  great  part  of  the 
Book  of  Songs,  but  also  much  which  is  characteristic  of  Heine’s  | 
subsequent  life-outlook.  j 

In  1819,  probably  because  Heine  had  given  convincing  proofs 
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legal  profession  then  exacted  from  Jews,  and  became  baptised  “as  I 

a  Protestant  and  a  Lutheran  to  boot  ”  on  June  28th,  1825.  J 

Heine’s  conversion  has  frequently  been  criticised  with  suptr- 
fluous  harshness.  Let  him,  however,  explain  his  position  for  i 
himself  :  — 

At  that  time  I  myself  was  still  a  god,  and  none  of  the  positive  religions 
had  more  value  for  me  than  another ;  I  could  only  wear  their  uniforms  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  i 
dresses  himself  up  as  an  officer  of  the  Prussian  Guard  when  he  honours  j 
his  imperial  cousin  with  a  visit  to  Potsdam.  | 

After  all,  his  apostasy  brought  wdth  it  its  own  punishment,  not  I 
only  in  the  deep-felt  shame,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  eventually  I 

threw  up  law  for  literature,  and  this  rendered  so  great  a  sacri-  J 

fice  of  racial  loyalty  and  his  own  self-respect  consummately  i| 
futile.  After  selling  his  birthright  he  found  that  he  had  abso-  | 
lutely  no  use  for  the  mess  of  pottage  which  he  had  purchased.  [j 

In  the  summer  of  1825  Heine,  having  just  succeeded  in  passin" 
his  degree,  proceeded  to  the  little  island  of  Norderney,  off  the  = 

coast  of  Holland,  to  recuperate.  Living  ardently  the  simple  | 

life  and  indulging  to  the  full  his  passion  for  the  sea,  he  now  * 

wrote  not  only  the  second  part  of  the  Reisebilder,  entitled  j 

Norderney,  but  the  far  greater  Nordsee  Cyklus,  which  in  its  t 
irregular  swinging  metre  expresses  with  such  marvellous  efficacy  * 
the  whole  roar  and  grandeur  of  the  ocean.  Speaking  generally,  of  - 
course,  Heine  was  too  subjective  to  be  a  real  nature  poet.  No  . 
writer,  it  is  true,  fills  up  so  freely  and  with  so  fantastic  an  elegance 
the  blank  cheques  of  nightingales  and  violets,  lilies  and  roses,  stars  ! 
and  moonshine,  yet  none  the  less  these  rather  served  to  grace  his  ! 
measure  than  as  his  real  flame.  His  one  genuine  love  was  the  ; 
sea.  With  the  sea  he  felt  a  deep  psychological  affinity.  The  sea  I 
was  the  symbol  of  his  own  infinite  restlessness,  of  his  own  divine  i 
discontent,  and  mirrored  in  the  sea’s  ever-changing  waters  he  | 
beheld  the  incessant  smiles  and  storms  of  his  own  soul. 

“I  love  the  sea,  even  as  my  own  soul,”  ho  writes. 

Often  do  I  fancy  that  the  sea  is  in  truth  my  very  soul ;  and  as  in  the  sea  ^ 
there  are  hidden  water  plants  that  only  swim  up  to  the  surface  at  the  | 
moment  of  their  bloom  and  sink  down  again  at  the  moment  of  their  decay,  | 
even  so  do  wondrous  flower-pictures  swim  up  out  of  the  depths  of  my  | 
soul,  spread  their  light  and  fragrance,  and  again  vanish.  * 

In  1826  Heine  published  the  Heimkehr,  the  Nordsee  Cyklus, 
the  airy  and  sparkling  Hnrzreise,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Reisebilder.  ^ 

From  Norderney  Heine  moved  to  Hamburg,  avowedly  to  prac-  | 
tise,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  his  profession  with  ;i 
much  seriousness.  At  any  rate,  until  1831,  when  he  migrated  to  | 
Paris,  his  career  is  excessively  erratic.  At  one  moment  he  is  | 
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paying  a  flying  visit  to  England,  “  the  land  of  roast  beef  and 
Yorkshire  plum-pudding,  where  the  machines  behave  like  men 
and  the  men  like  machines  ”  ;  at  another  he  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Allgemeinen  Politischen  Annalen  and  the  Morgenhlatt  of 
Munich;  he  is  now  in  Hamburg,  now  in  Frankfurt,  and  now  in 
Italy;  where  his  sojourn  inspired  the  racy  and  brilliant  Italy 
and  Baths  of  Lucca,  both  of  which  works  obtained  the  gratuitous 
and  well-merited  State-advertisement  of  prohibition  and  achieved 
a  most  undeniable  succes  de  scandale. 

The  departure  to  Paris  marks  an  entirely  new  epoch  in  Heine’s 
life,  and  offers  a  convenient  stopping- place  at  w’hich  to  give  some 
account  of  his  early  poetry  and  prose,  as  exemplified  in  the  Book 
of  Songs,  which  was  published  in  1827,  and  the  Reisehilder ,  the 
last  part  of  which,  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  was  published  in  1831. 

Though  neither  the  Book  of  Songs  nor  the  Reisebilder  is  as 
great  or  as  characteristic  as  the  Romanzero  and  Poetische  Nach- 
lese  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Salon  on  the  other,  they  are  yet  by 
far  the  most  popular  of  his  works  and  contain  some  of  his  most 
delightful  writing.  One  of  the  first  traits  that  strikes  us  in  the 
Book  of  Songs  is  the  Romantic  tendency  to  bizarre  and  exotic 
themes.  In  the  Junge  Leiden  and  Lyrisches  Intermezzo  in 
particular  we  move  in  a  ghostly  atmosphere  of  apparitions,  sea¬ 
maidens,  skeletons,  and  midnight  churchyards.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  characteristic  of  these  poems  is  his  deep  love  of  the 
East,  a  love  which  is  to  be  probably  ascribed  more  to  the  general 
eastward  gravitation  of  the  Romantic  school  than  to  the  poet’s 
Oriental  blood.  This  tendency  is  responsible  for  two  of  the  most 
charming  jwems  in  the  book,  the  exquisite  lyric  starting — 

Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges 
Herzliebchen  trag  ich  dich  fort 
Fort  nach  den  Fluren  des  Ganges 
Dort  weiss  ich  den  schonsten  Ort. 

Dort  liegt  ein  rotbliihender  Garten 
Im  stillen  Mondenschein ; 

Die  Lotosblumen  erwarten 
Ihr  tr antes  Schwesterlein. 

and 

Ein  Fichtenbaum  steht  einsam 
Im  Norden  auf  rahler  Hob’. 

Ihn  schlafert;  mit  weisser  Decke 
Umhiillen  ihn  Eis  und  Schnee. 

Er  traumt  von  einer  Palme, 

Die  fern  im  Morgenlaud 
Einsam  und  schweigend  trauert 
Auf  brennender  Felsenwand. 


This  latter  poem  in  pariicilar  illustrates  admirably  the  vague 
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melting,  infinite  yearning  which  Heine  at  first  experienced  as 
deeply  as  did  any  of  the  Eomanticists.  There  are  not  wanting, 
however,  and  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  hook,  examples  of 
his  later  manner,  of  that  note  of  rebellion  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  to  strike  wdth  such  inimitable  precision.  Occasionally  his 
wistful  pessimism  suddenly  changes  into  cynicism,  and  in  reaction 
from  his  morbid  sensitiveness  he  derives  a  sardonic  satisfaction 
from  probing  his  own  wounds  as  in  the  already  quoted  “  Wer  zum 
erstenmalc  liebt,”  while  in  the  mock-heroic  Donna  Clara  and  in 
the  Frieden  we  see  that  artistic  use  of  the  anti-climax  of  which 
he  wms  afterwards  to  acquire  an  even  greater  mastery.  Even  in 
the  comjiaratively  early  Lyrisches  Intermezzo  we  see  him  con¬ 
stantly  playing  on  that  contrast  between  the  Eeal  and  the  Ideal, 
between  Dream  Life  and  Waking  Jjife,  w'hich  formed  so  integral 
a  part  of  his  subsequent  life-outlook.  Speaking  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Book  of  Songs  exhibits  the  sentimental  rather  than  the 
cynical  side  of  Heine’s  mind.  It  possesses,  moreover,  those 
qualities  which  remained  in  Heine  throughout  his  life,  the  light, 
airy  touch,  the  intimate  personal  note,  the  delicate  lyric  sweetness 
and  that  concision  which  is  found  in  poetry  with  such  extreme 
rarity. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Reischilder.  Its  most  dominant 
characteristics  are  its  inimitable  swing  and  the  absolute  irrespon¬ 
sibility  of  its  transitions.  The  grave,  the  gay;  the  lively,  the 
severe;  the  sublime,  the  ridiculous;  the  reverent,  the  frivolous; 
the  refined,  the  crude  ;  the  poetic,  the  obscene  ;  all  jostle  pell-mell 
against  each  other  in  this  most  fascinating  of  literary  kaleido¬ 
scopes.  It  is  no  mere  guidebook,  this  record  of  his  wanderings  in 
the  Harz,  in  Norderney,  in  England,  and  in  Italy,  but  rather  a 
description  of  those  reflections  on  men  and  things  which  wmre  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  various  adventures.  In  style  the  lieisebildcr  marks 
a  new  epoch  in  German  prose,  or,  as  has  been  said,  showed  for 
the  first  time  since  Lessing  and  Goethe,  that  such  a  thing  as 
German  prose  really  did  exist.  Heine  was  the  first  to  show  con¬ 
vincingly  that  a  Gallic  grace  and  flexibility  could  be  imparted  into 
the  cumbrous  and  heavy-footed  Teutonic  language. 

Psychologically  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  lieisebilder  is 
the  fervent  Napoleonic  worship  w'hich,  combined  w  ith  his  love  of 
liberty  and  revolt  against  reaction,  largely  contributed  to  mould  his 
life.  The  general  tone,  moreover,  of  political,  sexual  and  religious 
freedom  that  characterises  the  latter  part  of  the  lieisebildcr  ren¬ 
dered  Heine  not  a  little  obnoxious  to  official  Germany,  not  only 
because  of  the  intrinsic  heresy  of  the  sentiments  themselves,  but 
of  the  joyous  rollicking  insolence  wdth  which  they  were  paraded. 

It  is  small  wmnder,  then,  that  the  Paris  July  Eevolution  of  1830 
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made  the  poet  feel  “as  if  he  could  set  the  whole  ocean  up  to  the 
very  North  Pole  on  fire  with  the  red-heat  of  enthusiasm  and  mad 
joy  that  worked  in  him,”  and  that  in  the  spring  of  1831  he 
migrated  finally  and  definitely  from  Germany  to  Paris. 

This  migration  to  Paris  marks  the  turning-point  in  Heine’s  life. 
His  career  in  Germany  had  throughout  been  erratic  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  hampered  by  political  restrictions.  In  Paris  he  settled 
down,  felt  that  now  at  last  he  w^as  in  a  congenial  element,  and — 
found  himself.  It  was  at  Paris  that  he  wrote  his  most  brilliant 
prose  and  found  inspiration  for  his  highest  j)oetry,  that  he  ex¬ 
perienced  his  wildest  joys  and  his  intensest  sufferings.  The  first 
ten  years  of  his  sojourn  were  probably  the  happiest  in  his  life. 
His  increased  literary  and  journalistic  earnings  hel})ed  to  solve  the 
financial  problem,  while  socially  he  was,  as  always,  a  pronounced 
.success.  He  soon  found  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the  artistic 
set  of  the  capital,  and  w’as  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  such 
writers  as  Lafayette,  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  Georges  Sand, 
Theophile  Gautier,  Michelet,  Dumas,  Victor  Bohair,  Gerard 
de  NTu’val,  Hector  Berlioz,  Ludwig  Borne,  Schlegel  and 
Humboldt.  In  social  life  Heine’s  most  characteristic  feature 
was  wit — a  wit  so  irrepressible  as  to  burst  forth  impartially 
on  practically  all  occasions,  and  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Romans  of  the  early  Empire,  who  preferred  to  lose  their  heads 
rather  than  their  epigrams.  Yet  in  private  life  he  was  a  devoted 
son  and  brother,  an  ideal  husband.  The  correspondence  which  he 
maintained  up  to  his  death  with  his  sister  Lottie  and  his  mother 
show  conclusively  w’hat  stores  of  German  Gemiit  he  treasured  in 
his  heart.  Particularly  significant  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
whole  eight  years  in  which  he  languished  on  his  mattress-grave  he 
assiduously  concealed  from  his  mother  the  real  state  of  his  health. 
Yet  none  the  less  ‘  ‘  he  could  hate  deeply  and  grimly  with  an 
energy  which  I  have  never  yet  met  in  any  other  man,  but  only 
because  he  could  love  with  equal  intensity,”  writes  the  poet’s 
friend,  Meissner.  Heine  disapproved  on  principle  of  swallowing 
an  injury  ;  when  he  was  hit,  he  hit  back.  Not  infrequently,  as  in 
his  rather  scandalous  attack  on  Borne,  he  would  riposte  with 
somewhat  superfluous  efficiency,  though  according  to  his  own 
theories  it  must  have  been  after  all  only  a  mistake  on  the  safe  side. 
“Yes,”  writes  Heine,  “one  must  forgive  one’s  enemies,  but  not 
until  they  have  been  hanged.” 

Heine’s  quarrel  with  Borne  originally  arose  out  of  the  abomina¬ 
tion  with  which  Borne ,  who  was  Radical  to  the  point  of  fanaticism , 
regarded  the  somewhat  poetic  and  elastic  Liberalism  of  his 
fellow- Jew,  and  it  is  instructive  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  depth  and  strength  of  those  views  which  supplied  the 
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real  motive  power  that  drove  him  from  Germany  to  France 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Heine  himself  took  his  Liberalism  ' 
with  perfect  seriousness;  “In  truth  I  know  not,”  he  writes 
“  if  1  merit  that  my  coffin  should  be  decorated  with  a  laurel  ^ 
wreath.  However  much  I  loved  Poesy,  she  was  ever  to  me 
only  a  holy  toy  or  a  consecrated  means  for  heavenly  ends 
It  is  rather  a  sword  that  they  should  lay  on  my  coffin ,  for  I  was  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  Liberation  Wars  of  Humanity.”  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  Liberal  had  the  most  aristocratic 
contempt  for  the  uncultured  Siy/io?,  as  is  shown  by  passages 
such  as  the  following  :  —  “  The  horny  hands  of  the  Socialists  who 
will  unpityingly  break  all  the  marble  statues  which  are  so  dear  to 
my  heart,”  and  “  If  Democracy  really  triumphs,  it  is  all  up  with 
poetry.” 

Yet  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  Heine’s  political  orthodoxy 
was  perfectly  unimpeachable  on  that  anti-clericalism  wffiich  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  cardinal  points  of  Continental 
Jiiberalism. 

He  is  rarely  tired  of  tilting  at  Catholicism,  and  while  ho 
regarded  ascetic  mediawal  Catholicism  as  the  vampire  which 
sucked  the  blood  and  light  out  of  the  hearts  of  men,  he  dubbed 
the  modern  Catholic  reactionaries  in  Germany  “the  Party  of 
lies,  the  ruffians  of  Despotism,  the  restorers  of  all  the  folly  and 
abomination  of  the  past.”  ; 

Yet,  if  his  beliefs  were  too  wide  to  admit  of  the  narrowness 
of  a  consistent  partisanship,  his  enthusiasm  was  deep  and 
sincere  for  the  joy,  light,  and  liberty  of  a  new  era  that  was  to 
sweep  away  all  the  unhealthy  and  shifting  humours  of  that  blind, 
delirious  and  anaemic  mediaevaldom ,  which,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  has  spread  over  the  countries  like  an  infectious  disease, 
till  Europe  was  but  one  huge  hospital.  Politically,  in  fine,  Heine 
is  a  brilliant  free-lance,  wffio,  too  proud  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
party,  none  the  less  fought  valiantly  for  the  army  of  Progress 
and  Humanity,  a  forlorn  outpost  in  the  War  of  Freedom.^ 

Heine’s  polemical  modernity  manifested  itself  most  efficiently 
in  the  Deutschland,  which,  together  with  its  sequel.  The 
Romantic  School,  was  issued  as  a  counterblast  to  Madame  de 
Stael’s  work  of  the  same  name.  This  history  of  the  religion, 
literature,  and  philosophy  of  Germany,  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Heine's  extant  prose.  An  academic  philosophic  treatise,  of 
course,  it  neither  is  nor  professes  to  be.  As  a  description  half 
serious,  half  flippant,  how’ever,  of  the  main  currents  of  modern 
and  medioeval  Germany  by  a  writer  who  sees  life  from  the  bird  s- ' 

(1)  Cf.  the  poem  “Enfant  perdu,”  beginning  “Verlonier  Posten  in  dem 
Freiheitskriege.” 
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eve  view  of  the  combined  poet,  journalist,  thinker,  and  man  of 
the  world,  it  is  unrivalled.  It  contains  some  of  Heine’s  loftiest 
and  most  sublime  flights,  some  of  his  most  brilliant  and  tren¬ 
chant  epigrams. 

Particularly  happy  is  the  comparison  drawn  between  the 
furious  onslaughts  made  by  the  French  Revolutionists  under 
Robespierre  and  the  German  philosophers  under  Kant  on  respec¬ 
tively  the  divine  rights  of  Kings  and  the  divine  rights  of  God. 

How  delicious  is  the  conclusion  of  the  parallel  between  the 
two  men— “  Each  eminently  represents  the  ideal  middle-class 
type— Nature  had  decreed  that  they  should  w’eigh  out  coffee  and 
sugar,  but  Fate  willed  that  they  should  weigh  out  other  things, 
and  in  the  scales  of  the  one  did  she  lay  a  King  and  in  the  scales 
of  the  other  a  God.  .  .  . 

“And  they  both  gave  exact  w’eight.” 

As,  however,  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  Heine's  chief 
characteristic  as  a  prose  writer  is  that  marvellous  elasticity 
which  can  rebound  from  the  frivolous  to  the  sublime  with  the 
most  consummate  ease  and  celerity.  Interspersed  with  the 
bright  flash-light  of  the  epigrammatic  pyrotechnics  lie  r.eally 
great  passages,  and  pieces  in  particular  like  those  on  Luther  and 
(joethe  possess  the  clear  golden  ring  of  the  grand  style. 

Yet  Heine’s  political  ideals  were  subjected  to  the  inevitable 
disillusionment.  The  Revolution  of  July,  which  he  had  fondly 
hoped  would  complete  the  work  of  the  great  movement  of  1793. 
merely  resulted  in  the  anti-climax  of  the  establishment  of  a 
bourgeois  constitution  under  a  bourgeois  monarch.  He  tended, 
in  fact,  to  become  generally  embittered.  Money  matters,  too, 
began  to  irritate  him,  and  his  health  to  give  him  trouble,  and 
though  he  found  a  devoted  sick-nurse  in  Matilde  Crescenzia 
Mirat,  a  grisette  whom  he  married  in  1841,  the  lady  with  whom 
‘‘he  had  quarrelled  daily  for  six  years  in  that  life-long  duel  at 
the  termination  of  which  only  one  of  the  combatants  would  be 
left  alive,”  yet  none  the  less  his  condition  began  to  deteriorate. 
"The  damp  cold  days  and  black  long  nights  of  his  exile,” 
moreover,  oppressed  him,  and  he  began  to  yearn  for  the  old 
German  soil.  He  gratified  his  heimiceh  by  a  flying  and  surrep¬ 
titious  visit  to  Germany  that  inspired  the  well-known  Germany, 
or  a  Winter  Tale,  which,  together  wdth  the  somew'hat  similar 
■itta  Troll,  constitutes  his  most  sustained  poetic  achievement. 
These  two  poems  are  about  as  characteristic  as  anything  which 
he  wrote.  They  represent  admirably  his  wild  classic  Dionysiac 
fantasy,  his  sudden  dips  from  the  most  extravagant  Roman¬ 
ticism  to  the  harsh,  crude  facts  of  reality,  the  marvellous  swing 
and  swee[i  of  his  Aristophanic  humour. 
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Very  typical  is  the  following  satire  on  the  intimate  relation 
between  anthro|)o-  and  arcto-morphism. 

I'p  iibovc  in  star-pavilion. 

On  his  golden  throne  of  lordship, 

Hiding  worlds  with  sway  majestic, 

Sits  a  I’olar-bear  colossal. 

Stainless,  snow-white  shines  the  glamour 
Of  his  skin,  his  head  is  wreathed 
With  a  diadem  of  diamonds, 

Flashing  light  through  all  the  heavens. 

Haimony  rests  in  his  visage. 

And  the  silent  deeds  of  thought, 

Just  a  whit  he  bonds  his  sceptic. 

And  the  spheres  they  ring  and  sing. 

The  above  quotation  shows  excellently  the  essentially  [xiotic 
(juality  by  which  Heine’s  wit  is  illumini'd.  A  satirist  as  keen 
and  vivid  as  Voltaire,  ho  possesses  all  the  logical  aptness  of  the 
Frenchman  without  his  dryness.  His  chief  characteristic,  in 
fact,  is  the  method  by  which  in  his  imaginative  flights  he  com¬ 
bines  the  maximum  of  this  logical  aptness  with  the  maximum 
of  humorous  incongruity.  No  humorist  dives  for  his  metaphors 
into  stranger  waters  or  brings  up  from  the  deep  more  bizarre 
and  fantastic  gems.  A  charming  example  of  Heinean  humour 
is  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  prefaces  : — “  A  pious 
(Quaker  once  sacrificed  his  whole  fortune  in  buying  up  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  mythological  pictures  of  Giidio  Ifomano  in  order 
to  consign  them  to  the  flames — verily  he  merits  thereby  to  go  to 
heaven  and  to  be  whipped  with  birches  regularly  every  day.” 

One  of  the  most  cardinal  traits,  however,  of  Heine’s  wit  and 
humour  is  a  phenomenal  freedom  of  tone  and  language,  a  freedom 
that  is  occasionally  not  always  in  the  most  unimpeachable  taste. 
Heine,  in  fact,  is  a  writer  who  admits  the  public  gratis  to  his 
psychological  toilette,  whore  he  exposes  with  studied  recklessness 
his  most  private  thoughts.  This  question  cuts  too  deep  into 
Heine’s  life-outlook  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  necessitates 
some  examination.  In  the  first  place  even  Heine’s  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer  will  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  this  license  is  sheer 
gaminerie  :  Heine  is  the  mischievous  schoolboy  of  literature  who 
thoroughly  revels  in  being  naughty,  grimacing  by  an  almost 
mechanical  instinct,  so  soon  as  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sacred 
figures  of  religion  and  sex.  Like  Baudelaire,  he  loves,  almost 
indeed  as  a  matter  of  conscientious  principle,  to  make  the  hairs  of 
the  Philistines  stand  on  end.  His  one  excusOj  however,  is  that 
even  when  he  causes  the  hairs  of  the  Philistines  almost  to  spring 
from  their  roots,  as  indeed  he  does  not  infrequently,  he  conducts 
the  operation  with  so  light  a  touch,  so  exquisite  a  grace,  that  the 
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otfence  is  almost  redeemed.  Let  him  speak  in  his  own  defence  in 
the  lines  from  the  great  Jewish  ix)em,  “  Jehudah  Halevy  ” — 

As  in  Life  so  too  in  poetry 
Grace  is  aye  Man’s  highest  Good; 

Who  has  grace,  he  never  sinneth 
Not  in  verse  nor  e’en  in  prose. 

And  by  God’s  Grace  such  a  poet 
Genius  we  do  entitle, 

King  supreme  and  uncontrolled. 

In  the  great  demesne  of  thought. 

Not  unnaturally  his  coarseness  grew  apace  with  the  virulence 
of  his  disease,  and  he  himself  explains  its  cause  to  his  friend  “  La 
Mouche”  :  “  Vois  tu  c’est  la  faute  de  la  mort  qui  arrive  a  grands 
pas  et  quand  je  la  sens  ainsi  tout  pres  de  moi  comme  a  present 
j’ai  besoin  de  me  cramponner  a  la  vie  ne  fut  ce  par  une  poutre 
|)ourrie.”  This  final  phase  in  fact  was  simply  a  reaction  against 
his  fate,  and  is  not  altogetlu'v  without  analogy  to  that  same  psy¬ 
chological  principle  which  dictated  much  of  the  crude  buffoonery 
of  Swift  and  Carlyle  by  way  of  an  luToic  protest  against  their 
own  helplessness. 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  particular 
trait  of  Heine  is  profoundly  symbolic  of  his  outlook  on  life,  espe¬ 
cially  where  an  obscene  jest  marks  the  climax  of  a  genuinely 
poetical  flight.  Circumstance  turned  him  into  a  cynic,  who  saw 
frequently  in  Ijiberty  but  the  uprising  of  a  squalid  proletariat, 
who  heard  in  the  “sweet  lies  of  the  nightingale  the  flatterer  of 
spring’’  merely  the  “harbingers  of  the  decay  of  its  queenliness,” 
and  who  beheld  in  love  but  a  mere  illusion  of  the  senses  that 
I  vanishes  so  soon  as  the  beloved  one  utters  a  syllable.  Held  fast 
j  in  the  grip  of  the  great  World-paradox,  Heine  is  forced  to  look  at 
life  as  a  glaring  phantasmagoria  of  blacks  and  whites,  in  which 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  pathetic  and  the  grotesque,  the 
I  refined  and  the  crude,  dance  along  hand-in-hand  till  they  become 
!  so  confused  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  observer  to  distinguish 
the  individual  partners,  and  he  is  reduced  to  describing,  in  pairs, 
the  giddy,  whirling  couples  that  make  up  the  fantastic  medley. 

]  This  incessant  antithesis  makes  Heine  one  of  the  most  complete 
J  of  modern  writers. 

I  The  poet’s  world  is  com{x)sed  of  two  hemispheres  :  one  is  the 
abode  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  tragic  ;  the  other  of  the  ugly, 

I  the  petty,  the  comic.  Most  poets  confine  their  efforts  to  only  a 
, ,  5inall  portion  of  one  of  these  hemispheres.  Heine,  however,  is  the 

I  ltlas  of  poetry ,  who  supports  both  of  the  half-spheres  of  the  world , 
md  who,  by  way  of  proving  how  easily  his  burden  sits  upon  him, 
suddenly  turns  juggler,  and.  after  showing  his  audience  one  side 
at  the  magic  globe,  will,  hey  presto!  whisk  the  whole  w’orld 
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round,  and,  before  they  know  where  they  are,  smilingly  con-  I 
front  them  with  the  other.  I 

In  1848  the  spinal  affection  from  which  he  suffered  became  so  I 
acute  that  Heine  was  compelled  to  take  to  that  mattress-grave 
where,  paralytic  and  half  blind  and  racked  intermittently  by  the 
most  agonising  spasms,  he  dragged  out  the  eight  most  ghastly 
years  of  his  life.  At  first  the  death-chamber  was  one  of  the 
favourite  rendezvous  of  fashionable  Paris,  but  as  the  novelty  wore 
off  his  circle  of  friends  grew  narrower  and  narrower,  until  even¬ 
tually  a  visit  from  Berlioz  seemed  only  the  crowning  proof  of  the 
musician’s  inveterate  eccentricity. 

Heine,  however,  rose  manfully  to  the  occasion,  and  did  all  that 
he  could  in  the  circumstances.  Always  a  passionate  lover  of 
the  paradoxical,  he  now  began  to  appreciate  wdth  an  intense  and 
unprecedented  relish  the  infinite  humour  of  the  great  Life-Farce, 
one  of  the  most  effective  scenes  of  which  was  even  now  being  i 
enacted  in  the  person  of  the  poet  of  joie  de  vivre  who,  enduring  all 
the  agonies  of  the  damned,  lay  dying  in  La  Rue  d’ Amsterdam  - 
to  the  quick  music  of  the  piano  on  the  story  underneath,  while  = 
only  a  few’  feet  away  shone  all  the  glow  and  glitter  of  Parisian  life.  | 
The  chief  occupation  and  solace  of  the  dying  man  was  the  writing  I 
of  his  Memoirs,  the  great  Apologia  pro  vita  sud  w’hich  was  to  1 
square  his  accounts  with  the  world,  and  win  for  him  the  future 
as  his  own. 

Yet  at  times  the  greatness  of  his  sufferings  would  soften  his 
heart.  He  would  find  in  the  Bible  the  magic  book  which  had  ; 
power  to  dispel  his  earthly  torments  ;  the  “  heimiceh  for  heaven  " 
would  fall  upon  him,  and  again  would  he  know’  his  God.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Heine’s  death-hed  re-conversion  is  simply  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  exhibiting  monastic  proclivities  under  the  stress  of  severe 
physical  malaise.  For  eight  years  Heine  lay  a-dying,  and  with  j 
the  skeleton  of  Death  assiduously  serving  the  few’  bitter  crumbs 
that  yet  remained  of  his  feast  of  life,  he  w’as,  as  a  simple  matter  : 
of  pathology,  almost  bound  to  believe  once  more,  even  if  he  had 
been  the  most  hardened  infidel  in  existence.  Heine,  however, 
was  no  cynical  atheist.  The  current  religions,  it  is  true,  he  con¬ 
sidered  pretty  poetry,  but  bad  logic,  yet  none  the  less  he  was  j 
genuinely  imbued  with  the  ethical  idea.  | 

“  I  am  too  proud,”  he  writes,  “to  be  influenced  by  greed  for 
the  heavenly  w’ages  of  virtue  or  by  fear  of  hellish  torments.  I 
strive  after  the  good  because  it  is  beautiful  and  attracts  me  irre-  I 
sistibly,  and  I  abominate  the  bad  because  it  is  hateful  and  { 
repugnant  to  me .  ”  \ 

What  in  fact  served  Heine  in  the  stead  of  a  theology  was  his 
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fervid  enthusiasm  for  Progress  and  Humanity.  His  real  religion 
was  the  religion  of  Freedom,  the  religion  of  the  poor  people,  the 
new  creed  of  which  Jean  Rousseau  w^as  the  John  the  Baptist  and 
Voltaire  the  chief  apostle ;  Heine’s  Madonna  was  the  red  goddess 
of  Revolution,  who  exacted  from  her  worshippers  innumerable 
hecatombs  of  human  victims ;  the  Man-god  whom  he  revered  as 
the  Saviour  of  Society  was  Napoleon,  the  Son  of  the  Revolution, 
the  drastic  reorganiser  of  the  world,  who  was  unappreciated  by  the 
pharisees  and  reactionaries  of  his  time,  and  finding  his  Golgotha 
on  the  “martyr-cliffs  of  St.  Helena,’’  endured  for  more  than  five 
years  all  the  agonies  of  a  moral  crucifixion  ;  w’hile  to  complete  our 
version  of  the  Heinesque  theology,  his  HciJige  Geist  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  Human  Intellect  which  he  says  “is  seen  in  its 
j  greatest  glory  in  Light  and  Laughter,’’  and  the  Revelation  which 
inspired  him  most  deeply  was,  to  use  once  more  his  own  phrase, 
“the  sacred  mystic  Revelation  that  we  name  poesy.” 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  these  last  ghastly  years 
:  on  Heine’s  writings.  His  almost  complete  physical  prostration 
brought  with  it  its  owm  compensation  in  the  shape  of  a  marvellous 
psychic  exaltation,  and  the  Bomanzero  and  the  Poetische 
Nachlese  contain  some  of  his  greatest  and  most  moving  poems. 
Nowhere  do  we  see  more  clearly  his  most  characteristic  excellences. 
I  his  delicacy,  his  pow'er  of  antithesis,  his  concision. 

It  is  Heine’s  compression,  in  fact,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
I  nounced  features  of  his  poetic  style.  The  wdiole  quintessence  of 

I  joy  and  pain,  of  love  and  sorrow,  is  frequently  distilled  into  one 
short  poem.  This  Heinesque  condensation  is  a  variant  of  the 
same  theory,  that  can  be  traced  in  that  Impressionist  school  of 
painters  which  is  concerned  with  the  outline  and  the  proper  light 
and  shading  of  the  outline  to  the  exclusion  of  minor  details,  and 
in  the  journalistic  cult  of  the  “  story  ”  in  which  the  ideal  aimed 
at  is  “the  point,  the  whole  point,  and  nothing  but  the  point.” 
Heine  in  fact,  is  unique  among  the  poets  for  narrating  a  tale  with 
the  minimum  of  space  and  the  maximum  of  effect,  for  narrating 
it  in  such  a  way  that  each  line  serves  to  heighten  the  level  of  in¬ 
tensity  till  at  length  the  edifice  is  crowned  by  the  great  climax. 
This  feature  of  his  style  is  well  illustrated  by  the  end  of  the 
frequently  quoted  poem,  “  The  Asra,”  in  the  Romanzero — 

I  And  the  slave  spake,  T  am  called 

Mohammed,  I  am  from  Yemen, 

•And  my  stock  is  from  those  Asras, 

They  who  die  whene’er  they  love. 

Though,  moreover,  he  protested  to  the  last  against  his  fate,  his 
tone  in  the  Romanzero  and  the  later  Poetische  Nachlese  is  more 
mellow  than  in  his  earlier  writings.  His  cry  from  the  heart  is  not 
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the  cry  of  defiance  but  rather  of  the  pathetic  vvistfulness  of  im¬ 
potence.  Yet  before  the  candle  of  his  life  became  extinguished 
it  leapt  up  in  one  final  flicker,  the  most  marvellous  of  all.  A 
characteristic  caprice  of  fate  made  him  acquainted  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life  with  his  one  true  soul-affinity,  the  charming 
woman  who  is  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Camille  Selden  or 
La  Mouche. 

Is  it  then  to  be  w'ondered  at  that  when  the  rich  feast  of  a  perfect 
love,  for  which  he  had  craved  Tantalus-like  all  his  life,  was  offered 
to  him  almost  at  the  very  minute  that  his  lips  were  being  sealed 
by  the  cold  kiss  of  death,  the  whole  soul  of  the  man  should  leap 
up  in  indignant  protest,  and  that  such  jroems  as  “  Lass  die  heili- 
gen  Parabolen,”  and  the  even  more  wonderful  series  of  stanzas 
with  the  refrain  “  0  schone  Welt  du  hist  abscheulich,”  should 
exhibit  the  cold  insolent  shrug  of  the  man  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  plea  that  of  all  the  places  in  the  universe 
this  human  earth,  “  w’here  the  just  man  drags  himself  along 
beneath  the  blood-stained  burden  of  his  cross,  while  the  wicked 
man  rides  in  triumph  on  his  high  steed,”  is  the  most  iniquitous? 

Heine  died  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  February  17th, 
1856.  He  was  buried  by  his  owm  directions  in  Montmartre,  “in 
order  to  avoid  being  disturbed  by  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  Pke 
La  Chaise.” 

His  writings  form  an  incessant  stream  of  paradoxes,  but  his  life 
is  the  greatest  paradox  of  all.  The  prophet  of  the  new  religion  of 
liberty  he  was  repudiated  by  his  country,  and  his  happiest  days 
were  spent  in  the  land  of  exile  ;  throughout  his  life  he  sought  for 
love,  to  live  years  of  the  most  healthy  prosaic  domesticity  with  his 
mistress,  and  to  find  his  one  true  romance  on  his  death-hod;  he 
imagined  that  he  was  a  great  political  force,  but  it  is  rather  as  a 
f)oet  that  he  survives ;  as  a  })oet  his  chief  theme  was  th('  Joy  and 
Tjight  of  Life,  and  he  drew  his  truest  inspiration  from  the  darkest 
depths  of  his  agony  ;  even  as  a  great  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  bj 
the  comparatively  inferior  Book  of  Songs  and  Reisehihlcr,  while 
his  masterpiece,  the  Memoirs,  the  great  highly-barbed  Parthian 
arrow  shot  from  the  grave  to  transfix  his  enemies  for  all  eternity, 
lies  mouldering  amid  the  dusty  archives  of  the  Vienna  Library. 

His  message  too,  the  core  and  kernel  of  his  philosophy,  is 
again  a  paradox.  To  the  Sphinx-like  riddle  with  which  every 
thinker  is  confronted,  ‘‘  Is  life  poetry  or  prose,  tragedy  or  farce?” 
Heine  made  answer  that  the  pathos  and  poetry  of  life  wwe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fact  that  life  w^as  so  essentially  grim  and  unpoetical, 
and  that  the  real  tragedy  of  the  world  lay  in  the  ghastly  farce  of 
it  all. 


Horace  B.  Samuel. 
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(As  IT  APPEARS  TO  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC.) 

Some  time  in  the  ’seventies  the  country  was  cooling  down.  There 
had  been  three  great  shocks.  The  Catholics  had  been  emanci¬ 
pated.  I  once  met  an  old  man,  otherwise  sane,  courteous  and 
harmless,  who  shook  his  head  and  said  he  su|){X)sed  he  was  old- 
fashioned,  hut  he  thought  England  had  never  prospered  since 
that  unhappy  date.  Much  as  once  I  heard  in  the  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  pulpit  a  learned  and  wise  dean  say  he  believed  the  world  was 
created  in  six  literal  days  and  nights  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 
There  was  reform,  when  the  peers  were  ready  to  die  in  defence 
of  truth,  freedom,  and  pocket  boroughs;  and  later  on  Free  Trade 
uprooted  once  more  our  hearths  and  homes.  When  the  worst 
seemed  to  have  come,  and  the  children  of  the  captivity  were  in 
hopes  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  their  hopes  were  frustrated. 
Mr.  Forster  arose  as  a  mother  in  Israel.  He  determined  to  do 
something:  unfortunately,  he  was  set  uixm  doing  it  in  defiance 
of  the  experience  of  the  race. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  children  were  left  in  the  care  of  the 
women  till  seven  years  old.  It  was  believed  that  men  (of  course 
they  did  not  know  of  Cabinet  ^Ministers)  were  not  provided  by 
Providence  with  the  maternal  attributes.  This  decision  the 
Crovernment  reversed  in  part.  Feeding-bottles  were  not  compul¬ 
sorily  substituted  for  the  provision  of  nature,  but  in  all  other 
respects  children  were  to  be  dry-nursed  instead  of  being  treated 
as  our  barbarous  ancestors  had  treated  them.  It  was  assumed 
that  in  the  three  TUs  lay  all  the  hope  of  the  race.  Granting  this 
premise,  when  were  the  first  elements  of  a  liberal  education  to 
be  imparted?  There  were  nine  first-class  men  of  Oxford  in  that 
Cabinet,  but  still  they  cast  to  the  winds  the  old  Persian,  which 
had  become  the  English,  doctrine,  that  to  ride  and  shoot  and  speak 
the  truth  were  of  the  first  importance.  Games  used  to  be  a  matter 
almost  of  national  organisation,  and  among  them  was  included 
archery.  All  this  was  set  aside ;  the  mind  alone  was  to  be 
encouraged.  “There  is  nothing  great  in  nature  but  man;  there 
is  nothing  great  in  man  but  mind,’’  said  a  Grecian  philosopher; 
but  it  is  certain  he  did  not  mean  that  the  body  was  to  take  care 
of  itself ;  rather  he  assumed  with  Plato,  that  the  outcome  of  mind 
would  be  a  rational  attention  to  health. 

“Away  with  it,’’  said  Mr.  Podsnap,  or  rather  Mr.  Forster; 
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“educate,  educate,  educate.  The  mother  has  been  all  wrong. 
This  coddling  and  kissing,  and  nursery  games  ;  this  running  in  the 
open-air,  and  laughing  and  shouting,  is  barbarous.  Let  us  fit  the 
child  to  he  a  citizen.”  So  he  took  the  child  and  became  a  mother 
to  him  or  her.  He  cast  longing  eyes  at  the  children  in  long 
clothes ;  he  hardly  could  keep  his  hands  off  those  in  short  clothes. 
They  could  not  be  compelled  to  walk  to  school,  because  in  most 
cases  their  legs  were  too  short,  and  they  tumbled  too  much,  before 
they  were  five  years  old.  But  if  they  came  to  the  door  wet, 
crying,  and  wearied  let  them  come  in  at  about  the  age  of  two  and 
a  half,  and  their  souls  be  refreshed  and  their  intellects  invigorated, 
say  by  AB  Ah,  shouted  in  chorus. 

His  opponents,  who  were  just  recovering  from  their  frenzy, 
took  up  the  wrong  stand  in  two  ways ;  they  said  it  would  be  very 
expensive ;  they  said  it  would  make  children  dislike  manual 
labour.  In  both,  of  course,  they  were  thoroughly  and  absolutely 
right.  But  it  was  a  tactical  mistake.  It  was  easy  to  answer 
that  the  rate  would  never  be  more  than  a  penny  or  twopence; 
just  as  it  is  lightly  acquiesced  in  that  a  meal  costing  a  penny- 
farthing  will  still  the  hunger  pangs  of  the  English  child.  It  was 
a  pleasant  task  to  speak  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 
Treated  in  this  wmy  the  case  for  the  Education  Bill  was  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  the  Education  Department  (through  their  deputies) 
at  once  stood  in  the  place  of  father  and  mother  to  the  British  child. 

There  was  some  solicitude  as  to  religious  instruction,  and  a 
Cowper-Temple  clause  was  inserted.  Whether  this  was  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  aristocratic  hyphening  of  surnames,  or  whether  it 
indicated  two  separate  persons  of  malignant  minds,  not  one  voter 
in  ton  thousand  knows.  It  is  merely  presumed  by  either  party  to 
bo  a  device  of  the  other  to  further  its  unworthy  ends. 

The  real  objections  to  the  Bill  as  it  stood  no  one  foresaw.  No 
one  pleaded  that  children  liked  play,  and  if  they  had  no  one  would 
have  attended  to  them.  In  the  middle  Victorian  era,  when  novels 
were  still  thought  to  be  wrong,  play  in  the  child  was  regarded 
merely  as  the  outcrop  of  original  sin  and  not  as  an  hygienic 
exercise.  It  was  not  known  that  play  was  a  device  of  nature  for 
strengthening  the  body  and  naturally  developing  the  infant  brain. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dreamt  of  that  the  child  was  in  any 
way  different  from  the  man.  The  Aristotelian  maxim,  “nature 
does  everything  for  the  best,”  was  not  called  to  mind  by  the  nine 
first-class  men  out  of  eleven,  or  perhaps  the  other  two  over¬ 
ruled  them.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them,  women 
having  no  vote,  that  a  sensible  old  woman  could  have  put  them 
up  to  a  thing  or  two.  Such  as  that  children  are  very  subject  to 
bronchitis  and  respiratory  diseases,  which  in  them  are  of  a  highly 
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dangerous  character ;  and  that  the  clothes  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
sodden  children  cannot  be  dried  at  one  schoolroom  fire ;  cloak¬ 
rooms  were  not  then  thought  of.  The  old  English  system  of 
apprenticeship  has  gone ;  but  it  did  not  disappear  entirely  till 
children  ceased  to  help  father  at  work  and  mother  to  sweep  and 
wash  and  mind  the  baby.  For  these  attempts  at  domestic  train¬ 
ing  the  Board  School  graces  were  not  a  sufficient  substitute.  To 
“  I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed,”  they  merely  added  a  know¬ 
ledge  that  a  black  coat  w’as  the  end  and  aim  of  British  life. 

For  destroying  the  age-long  system  of  honest,  manual  labour, 
for  depriving  the  child  of  play  in  the  open-air,  and  forcing  him  to 
breathe  the  peculiar  compound  of  a  closely-packed  building,  the 
mental  compensation  should  have  been  great.  It  turned  out  it 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  theory  then  and  now  is,  that  the 
more  you  take  it  out  of  a  mind  in  early  youth,  the  stronger  it  will 
be  to  grapple  with  intellectual  problems  in  maturity,  lake  a 
well  I  had  in  the  country,  of  which  I  was  told  the  more  it  was 
pumped  the  greater  the  supply,  and  the  better  its  (piality  ;  the 
reality  was  that  there  w  as  a  scanty  supply  of  dregs  :  it  seems  likely 
that  the  same  holds  good  of  the  intellect.  Mental  power  is  not  an 
inexhaustible  well.  The  greatest  and  best  writers  of  the  country 
protested  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  about  twenty  years  ago 
against  the  examination  system  for  the  universities,  and  pro¬ 
tested  in  vain.  But  the  first-class  Cabinet  gave  it  to  babies. 
‘That  the  mental  arithmetic  of  the  babies  is  defc'ctive,”  said  Sir 
John  Gorst  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “is  a  common  report.” 
The  House  laughed,  and  the  House  let  the  system  go  on.  Since 
the  days  of  Mr.  Forster  the  stepmother-like  attitude  of  our  M.P.s 
has  become  intensified. 

What  was  the  general  idea?  It  was  l)ased,  in  the  circumstances 
naturally,  by  the  nine  first-class  men,  with  the  assent  to,  and  con¬ 
sent  with  of  the  other  two,  on  the  tht'ory  of  classical  education. 
This  was  elaborated  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world 
to  teach  people  what  they  had  to  know'  to  earn  their  bread.  In 
this  way  thoroughness  was  lost,  grace  was  lost,  breadth  was  lost, 
interest  in  the  subject  was  lost.  Education  to  be  thorough  must 
use  artifice,  and  the  more  artifice  the  better.  A  boy  who  was 
joing  to  be  an  engineer  and  had  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  must 
by  no  means  be  taught  mechanics,  not  because,  as  was  the  fact, 
at  that  day  the  Cniversities  could  not  teach  mechanics,  but 
because  the  mind  needed  to  be  fertilised  ;  mechanics  had  to  be  led 
up  to,  and  this  not  by  anything  directly  connected  with  mechanics, 
''tress  was  not  to  be  laid  on  arithmetic  and  trigonometry  ;  by  no 
neans.  That  would  be  a  shallow  method  of  operation.  The  mind 
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must  be  taken  entirely  by  surprise  ;  the  mind  was  of  the  character 
of  the  Irishman’s  pig,  obstinate  and  at  the  same  time  suspicious 
These  suspicions  must  be  lulled.  If  a  stranger  should  inquire 
where  the  pig  was  being  driven,  the  real  answer  must  be  given  in  a 
voice  that  could  not  reach  the  porcine  ear.  “lam  taking  him  to 
Dublin,  but  don’t  let  him  know  it,  for  he  thinks  he’s  going  to 
Cork.  ’  ’  Now  what  could  trick  a  mind  better  that  was  to  be  devoted 
to  engineering  than  to  teach  it  Latin  and  Greek?  It  would  not 
learn  much  of  either,  it  is  true,  nor  was  it  to  be  desired  ;  but  when 
plunged  into  the  realities  of  life,  its  obstinacy,  like  that  of  a 
salmon  that  has  been  played  for  a  sufficient  time,  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  it  would  suffer  itself  after  the  line  and  rod  of  classics 
to  be  taken  by  the  landing  net  of  mechanics. 

If  this  were  good  for  the  upper,  the  bottom  crust  could  not  be 
better  treated.  Brace  the  mind  by  mental  arithmetic  and  the 
Citizen  Reader.  After  this  invigoration  it  was  argued  that  trench¬ 
ing  and  digging  would  come  more  natural  to  the  boys,  and  the  girls 
w'ould  cook  a  steak  to  a  turn.  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  was  of 
opinion  that  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  draw  a  furrow  across  a  fifty- 
acre  field  meant  he  was  an  expert ;  and  he  combated  the  idea  that 
the  agricultural  labourer,  pure  and  simple,  was  an  ignorant 
person.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  advanced  section. 
They  talked  of  the  priceless  boon  of  education,  compared  to  which 
the  ability  to  earn  your  living  and  nourish  your  frame  when  grow¬ 
ing,  and  when  grown,  was  as  dust  in  the  balance.  The  argument 
would  probably  have  run  like  this.  Shall  we,  to  whom  fortunr 
has  given  great  and  varied  gifts  (with  a  winning  smile  at  the 
opposition),  not  least  of  which  is  the  mental  training  which 
enables  us  to  see  the  realities  of  life  in  their  true  ndation  to  each 
other,  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonise  them,  so  that  like  the  strings 
of  a  piano  attuned  not  too  exactly,  but  with  sufficient  discord, 
a  perfect  melody  proceeds,  making  of  our  lives  one  grand,  sweet 
song  ;  shall  we  to  men  benighted  deny  a  share  in  our  perfect  intel¬ 
lectual  development?  Even  Conservative  members,  as  they  heard 
this  touching  tribute  to  their  ]K‘rsonal  qualities,  melted  away 
before  the  division,  or  if  they  stayed  recorded  their  votes  regret- 
fully. 

A  great  vista  opened  before  those  who  had  in  the  |)re-Victorian 
phrase  “  minded  their  book,’’  not  merely  of  usefulness,  hut  also 
of  congenial  employment.  Mr.  Forster  had  widenc'd  the  apidi- 
cation  of  Dean  Gaisford’s  famous  call  to  the  higher  life,  which  ran 
as  follows  : — “  The  study  of  the  classics  not  merely  throws  open  to 
us  the  gates  of  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  sacred 
writings,  but  it  leads  not  infrequently,  gentlemen,  not  infre¬ 
quently  to  posts  of  considerable  emolument  in  this  life.’’  Hitherto 
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the  three  worlds,  that  is  the  world  of  ancient  lore,  this  world,  and 
what  is  often  euphoniously  called  the  other  world,  had  been  re¬ 
served  for  university  pundits.  Now  everyone  w^ho  felt  a  call  to  some¬ 
thing  better  than  carpentering  might  stay  on  as  a  pupil  teacher, 
and  say  by  example,  which  we  know  is  so  much  more  powerful 
than  precept,  cease  to  labour  at  mechanical  trades  any  longer ;  let 
this  be  for  others ;  for  you  the  piano,  for  you  Shakespeare  reci¬ 
tations  :  away  with  the  base  ri’iechanical  arts.  A  higher  class  were 
also  propitiated.  Education  having  become  the  nation’s  business, 
it  had  to  be  inspected.  Gentlemen  fresh  from  the  universities, 
imbued  more  or  less  wdth  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
mostly  less;  some  with  their  firsts,  others  with  their  degrees,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  make  their  applications  in  person  and  pre¬ 
face  them  with  the  remark,  “simple  as  T  stand  here,  pure  and 
iindefiled  by  ambition  for  a  meretricious  success,”  grappled  with 
the  problem  of  supervising  the  mental  training  of  the  masses  at 
salaries  that  made  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  passed  with  them 
through  the  undergraduate  course  water.  Nor  was  experience 
necessary,  except  that  of  courts  and  camps,  that  is,  a  nomination 
was  requisite.  The  system  was  thorough.  The  man  or  child 
who  is  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  a  given  problem  must  preferably 
be  brought  up  at  a  distance  from  that  problem. 

Did  the  British  child,  forsaking  his  father  and  mother,  pre¬ 
maturely,  even  before  the  age  of  five,  throw  himself  on  the  breast 
of  the  schoolmaster?  It  was  not  mcro  motu.  Attendance  officers, 
men  of  stern  and  unflinching  demeanour,  wandered  over  the  fruit¬ 
ful  land  wondering  at  the  treasure  of  child-life  waiting  only  to 
be  garnered.  No  child  over  five  escaped  the  reaping-hook.  At 
children  under  five  they  cast  longing  eyes,  like  Wat  Tyler,  ante¬ 
dating  the  time  at  which  they  became  subject  to  the  law.  The 
magistrates  sat,  as  everybody  know's,  only  to  administer  the  law, 
and  after  a  few  vain  struggles  the  British  mother  saw  her  tender 
infant  wander  off  at  an  uncertain  age  through  heat  and  frost  to 
the  National  School. 

For  many  years  no  particular  consequences  follow’ed.  There 
'vere  just  a  few  paragraphs  about  fines  for  non-attendance,  and  the 
recalcitrant  boy  who  would  not  go  to  school,  in  spite  of  the  strictest 
rarental  commands,  and  as  it  turned  out  in  obedience  to  a  law  of 
nature,  came  to  the  front.  Then  slowly  some  results  dawned  on 
the  public  vision.  Other  nations,  it  seemed,  were  farther  ad¬ 
vanced,  there  was  physical  deterioration  ;  and  not  quite  the  correct 
result  followed ,  in  spite  of  the  inspection  of  the  schools  by  gentle¬ 
men  with  high  qualifications.  First  of  all  the  railway  traveller 
noticed  a  new  style  of  literature.  The  small  boy  was  observed  to 
fe  reading  attentively.  He  commended  the  mental  pennyworth 
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to  his  grown-up  friends ;  it  spread  ;  it  permeated  society  which 
being  entranced,  discovered  that  a  gentleman  at  Manchester, 
whose  metaphors  w-ere  culinary,  had  discovered  the  literary 
morsel.  It  was  about  1880  that  the  new  era  dawned.  The 
serious  wTiter  did  not  dream  of  his  doom.  He  had  looked  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  key  of  knowledge,  being  placed  in  every  hand, 
should  lead  to  an  unprecedented  demand  for  solid  and  ennobling 
writings.  He  was  mistaken.  A  new  kind  of  genius  found  a 
sphere ;  the  genius  of  the  short  par.  On  this  giddy  foundation, 
otherwise,  as  Shakespeare  calls  it,  the  public  h(':;rt,  was  to  be  i 
erected  a  ladder  leading  through  baronetcies  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Had  it  been  held  as  hitherto,  by  erudite  hands,  it  would 
have  wavered  in  the  breeze  of  learned  favour ;  some  of  them  might  | 
even  have  tried  furtively  to  overset  it.  But  it  was  broad-based 
n[X)n  the  people’s  will,  firmly  rooted  in  the  glittering  gold  which  I 
the  alchemy  of  anecdote  had  transmuted  from  the  cloddy  pence 
of  the  people. 

Further,  it  had  been  ho|XMl  that  the  system,  so  successful  in  our 
older  universities,  of  training  men  for  a  different  career  from  that 
which  they  were  finally  intended  to  pursue,  would  enable  the  work-  | 
ing  classes  to  take  naturally,  and  at  the  same  time  scientifically,  to  * 
their  different  callings.  Once  a  child  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
he  would  be  so  enamoured  of  knowledge  as  in  his  evening  hours 
to  hunt  after  it.  Where  it  was  to  be  found  by  the  hunter  was  not 
revealed.  It  was  the  age  of  Laissez  Faire  ;  enough  had  been  done 
for  collectivism  in  providing  the  school  After  the  school  let  chaos 
and  the  individual  reign.  Dimly  it  was  adumbrated  that  each 
trade  would  combine,  subscribe,  build,  make  a  library,  a  labora¬ 
tory,  apixrint  lecturers.  This  ideal  was  shattered  by  facts. 

While  at  last  it  was  seen  that  the  individual  merely  attended  the 
taproom  as  usual,  requiring  a  daily  paper  and  Tit-Bits  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  stimulant  of  tobacco,  beer,  and  conversation,  it  was 
realised  that  a  change  was  taking  place  in  Germany.  The  Times, 
it  was  said  by  those  of  long  memories,  had  bewailed  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Koyal  to  the  Crowm  Prince  of  Prussia.  This 
singular  political  foresight  had  for  once  been  mistaken,  and  things 
were  altering  in  Germany.  Experts  said  they  w'ere  altering  for 
the  worse.  One  economist  rose  and  explained  that  the  war  in¬ 
demnity  was  a  fatal  thing ;  the  activity  noted  was  feverish ;  the 
war  indemnity  meant  ruin.  It  was  but  one  more  instance  of  fear¬ 
ing  the  Greeks  and  their  gifts.  It  was  the  revenge. 

Then  it  began  to  be  whispered  by  the  boldest  spirits  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  going  ahead.  No  one  could  believe  it ;  they  rubbed 
their  eyes.  If  an  education  controlled  by  the  clergy  of  the  land 
(none  other  being  competent),  themselves  educated  at  the  great 
universities,  and  by  their  faithful  votes  ever  after  preserving  the 
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system  that  had  made  them  what  they  arc  ;  if  such  an  education 
\vas  a  failure,  England  could  see  nothing  better  than  to  give  them 
more  power,  more  cash  to  train  up  a  skilful  artisan  class.  The 
(Government  had  only  this  idea  in  ('mbryo.  At  the  actual  moment 
the  wrongs  and  rights  of  j)ublicans  absorbed  their  thoughts. 
Beer,  it  was  boldly  said,  was  the  foundation  of  national  greatness, 
witness  the  substitute  for  Gaudeamus  igitur,  juvenes  duni  sumus, 
which  every  Cabinet  Minister  had  sung  about  “  The  Ale  from  the 
Buttery  Hatch.”  A  certain  sum  was  set  aside  from  an  overflowing 
budget  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  publican,  the  brewer,  or  some 
other  interesting  public  character,  popularly  known  as  “The 
Whisky  Money.”  The  iniblic  declined  to  he  party  to  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  the  money  being  there,  the  natural  train  of  thought 
was  followed  out.  Beer  was  the  national  drink  ;  the  nectar  of  the 
body;  education  the  cordial  of  the  mind.  The  publican  was 
against  local  option ,  so  was  the  Government ;  there  should  be 
another  Greek  gift,  and  the  other  side  should  see  the  fatal  effect 
of  local  option.  The  money  might  be  spent  on  relieving  the  rates 
or  on  education.  In  this  way  the  evil  of  local  option  would  be 
shown.  The  people  chose  education. 

Yet  freedom  of  action  could  not  be  entirely  unfettered ;  the 
County  Councils  were  at  liberty  to  spend  the  money  on  almost 
anything  supposed  to  be  educational.  For  instance,  it  might  be 
expended  with  profit  on  astronomy  for  assistants  in  shops,  for, 
above  all  things,  it  was  to  be  used  for  a  practical  purpose;  for 
this  reason  the  Act  was  styled  the  Technical  Education  Act ;  it 
might  be  lavished  on  wood-carving  for  railway  porters,  on  cookery 
classes  for  ladies  of  leisure  ;  the  idea  being  that  the  local  autho¬ 
rity  would  know  what  the  district  wanted.  The  fact  being,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  entirely  different  from  the  theory,  and  the 
iocality  having  no  desire  for  anything  in  particular ;  but  on  no 
account  were  they  to  apply  it  to  teach  anyone  to  think  imperially, 
this  being  felt  without  demur  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  be  un¬ 
practical,  and  so'  history  and  geography  were  sternly  barred.  The 
configuration  of  the  earth  might  not  be  taught  at  the  public 
expense,  while  that  of  the  heavens  might  be ;  the  peculiarities  of 
plants  and  their  families  might  be  discoursed  on,  but  not  those 
of  public  men  or  kings. 

I  have  lectured  under  the  Act,  and  to  the  history  of  geographical 
iiscovery  have  been  invited  to  add  commercial  details.  This  was 
veil-meaning  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  Act,  but,  of  course, 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  conversant  with  all  branches  of 
luman  knowledge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  extension  of  geo- 
laphical  knowledge  w'as  prompted  by  a  desire  to  discover  fresh 
■rade  routes.  But  neither  Parliament  nor  County  Councils  could 
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be  thought  to  know  this.  Elective  bodies  guiding  education  illus¬ 
trate  Browning’s  sentiment  of  man’s  reach  exceeding  his  grasp 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,  of  the  night  for  the 
morrow,  a  devotion  to  something  afar  from  the  sphere  of  perora¬ 
tion.  Technical  institutes  arose  all  over  the  land,  and  in  their 
evening  hours,  when  the  desire  for  washing  and  food  was  appeased 
the  whole  body  of  British  citizens  w^ere  offered  instruction  in  everv 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  at 
half-a-crown  a  subject.  The  net  result  was  that  several  more 
papers  like  Tit-Bits  appeared  and  flourished. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  of  the  night?  ”  was  when 
the  watchman  put  his  head  into  the  cuphoard ,  “  It  is  as  dark  as 
pitch,  and  smells  strongly  of  cheese.”  After  thirty  years  a  similar 
result  came  of  the  Education  Act ;  there  was  no  apparent  dawn, 
and  the  odour  perceptible  was  musty.  Some,  contending  vainly, 
argued  that  the  people  were  quieter  on  Bank  Holidays.  Thr 
mental  outcome  was  nil  or  nearly  so.  What  of  the  physical? 
Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  pointed  out  that  the  more  serums  were 
used  the  more  there  seemed  to  be  of  zymotic  diseases.  He  quoted 
the  Registrar-General  to  this  effect.  With  free  trade  in  serums  a 
man  cannot  be  expected  to  be  [xrpular  who  does  that.  Some  say 
one  thing,  others  say  another.  I  have  been  vaccinated  like  the 
rest ,  and  merely  suffered  in  health  for  a  year ;  I  might  have  had 
smallpox  if  I  had  not.  Meanwhile  I  search  the  paper  daily  for 
the  frightful  epidemic  of  smallpox  now  long  overdue,  which  we 
were  promised  with  the  conscientious  objector.  Before  pity  was 
taken  on  him  he  was  regarded  as  unconscientious ;  a  man  who 
w^anted  what  the  good  Jenner  had  done  interred  with  his  bones,  a 
man  who  objected  equally  to  cow-pox,  pig-pox,  sheep-pox,  or  any 
other  kind  of  pox  being  inserted  scientifically  in  the  arms  of  his 
babes ;  a  man  without  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  first.  Vain 
for  the  layman  to  probe  these  problems ;  science — I  mean  medical 
science — is  slow,  without  being  sure,  that  is,  sure  to  heal. 

The  healing  science  being  what  it  is,  more  like  the  poet  Cowper’s 
mother,  that  is  not  preventing  the  collapse,  but  coming  with 
”  some  confectionc'vy  ]dum,”  Anglice  pill,  and  making  the  present 
generation,  when  they  have  grasped  the  truth  about  infectious 
disease,  exclaim  :  — 

‘  ‘  Wlio  I'iin  to  catch  me  when  I  fell. 

And  ki.ssed  the  place  to  make  it  well.” 

It  was  not  till  the  Education  Act  had  been  in  force  a  score  of  | 
years  or  more  that  a  Columbus  of  the  medical  faculty  thought  of  < 
statistics,  and  discovered  that  zymotic  disease  w^as  more  prevalent  ! 
in  school-time  than  in  the  holidays.  Could  it  have  anything  to  do 
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with  school?  Merely,  like  Mr.  Winkle,  remaining  awake  to 
listen  to  thirty  or  more  doiihh'  knocks,  like  liim,  he  lighted  a  flat 
candle  and  proceeded  to  the  front  door.  Like  him,  the  wind  of 
thoughtful  opinion  banged  him  out  of  doors,  “  while  the  breeze 
took  the  dressing-gown  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner”  ;  in  other 
words,  scattered  his  article. 

The  [tarents  had  noticed  this  long  ago,  but  with  the  patience 
of  our  race  merely  murmured,  “They  are  all  right  till  they  go 
to  school.”  What  with  attendance  officers  at  one  end,  and 
magistrates  who  had  merely  to  administer  the  law  at  the  other 
regardless  of  epidemics,  the  caution  of  ages  soon  got  lost.  Mumps, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever  had  all 
assailed  the  British  infant  before  the  Education  Act ;  but  a  glim- 
mei'iug  of  sense  had  made  his  inothei'  keep  him  out  of  the  way 
of  them  when  she  could.  Some,  of  course,  said  better  let  them 
all  catch  it,  and  put  them  in  a  bed  together ;  but  it  required  the 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  do  this  on  a  collective  and 
colossal  scale;  to  systematise  infection,  so  to  speak. 

In  the  case  of  animals  this  was  not  so  ;  the  British  farmer  would 
not  have  the  dumb  beasts  committed  to  his  care  so  treated ;  but 
as  a  British  judge  said  the  other  day,  the  national  conscience  will 
not  have  the  bull  tortured  to  make  a  public  holiday,  but  merely 
the  acrobat.  Rabies,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  swine  fever,  were 
all  legislated  against  under  heavy  penalties,  but  measles,  diph¬ 
theria  ! 

It  was  felt  that  parental  responsibility  would  be  weakened  by 
medical  inspection.  The  argument  was  plain  enough.  The 
State  had  taken  the  place  of  the  mother,  and  then  exclaimed. 
Thus  far  and  no  farther.”  Ours  to  force  the  children  to  school ; 
yours  to  work  out  the  theory  of  infection.  Ours  to  see  to  it  that 
the  supply  of  mumps,  measles,  &c.,  shall  never  fail  in  the  land ; 
yours  to  do  the  nursing.  Ours  to  work  ;  yours  to  weep. 

Medical  science  at  last  investigated  this  extraordinary  fact  that 
in  taking  children  from  a  hundred  homes  there  would  always  be 
some  one  home  in  the  winter  time  with  infection ,  and  that  thus 
it  would  spread.  In  the  holidays  the  little  boys  and  girls  of 
England  had  a  close  time.  Then  they  went  further,  and  found 
that  healthy  children  might  have  bacilli.  Dr.  Newsholme  was,  I 
iaink,  the  first  to  point  out  that  children  who  felt  ill  should  not 

Ik  forced  to  go  to  school ,  that  they  might  give  the  diphtheria  to 
thers,  while  not  apparently  having  it  themselves.  I  came  across 
tlie  case  of  one  boy  who  had  had  diphtheria.  Being  of  a  better 
fass,  his  case  was  kept  under  observation.  He  recovered,  but  he 
'fas  infectious  for  a  very  long  time.  He  used  for  about  six 
nonths  to  have  swabs  taken  from  his  throat,  and  inspected  them 
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himself  under  the  microscope.  A  serum  was  highly  recommended 
to  set  him  right,  but  the  school  doctor  would  not  inject  it,  fearintr 
it  might  kill  the  friendly  microbes.  Again  a  layman  may  not 
meddle  in  these  intricate  matters ;  his  not  to  make  reply ;  his  not 
to  reason  why ;  the  boy  survived  ;  the  remedial  power  of  nature ! 

It  began  to  occur  to  people  in  the  South  African  war  that  so 
many  recruits  should  not  he  rejected.  Teeth,  it  was  discovered, 
were  a  necessity  of  the  race.  What  ought  to  be  done?  Obviously 
a  lioyal  Commission  on  deterioration,  and  to  act  promptly  the 
offer  of  a  set  of  false  teeth  to  everyone  joining  the  British 
Army ;  to  an  added  dietary  were  to  be  given  artificial  powers  of 
mastication,  otherwise  in  the  jdiysical  condition  of  the  British 
race  better  commons  wmuld  seem  a  heartless  practical  joke.  Of 
course,  the  Commission  knew  beforehand  what  was  the  matter, 
like  everybody  else.  They  may  have  discovered,  no  doubt  thev 
did,  recondite  points;  but  adulteration  of  food,  bad  drainage, 
overcrowding,  infectious  diseases  carefully  propagated  in  childhood 
are  the  main  factors.  The  public  is  not  aware  that  anything  has 
come  of  it,  which  is  precisely  the  natural  end  of  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions.  But  then  w’e  all  know  what  we  are,  we  who  make  up  the 
public.  It  is  our  ignorance  and  apathy  that  previmts  these  reports 
being  acted  on.  I  myself  have  asked  to  have  my  well  water 
analysed,  and  have  been  refused;  while  1  was  told  in  the  same 
breath  that  things  could  not  be.  as  the  authorities  would  fain 
have  them  be,  on  account  of  my  ignorance — I  mean,  of  course, 
the  ignorance  of  the  public. 

There  was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  J.)enniark.  Every¬ 
one  admitted  that;  and  if  they  had  not,  neither  Germany  nor 
America  would  have  been  particularly  sorry.  We  wanted,  a 
statesman  said,  efficiency.  The  public  roared  wdth  delight;  and 
as  they  took  their  train  home  after  the  political  speaking,  six  men 
out  of  seven  in  a  third-class  railway  carriage  were  reading  Tit- 
Bits,  and  the  seventh  was  saying  he  had  forgotten  to  buy  a  copy. 
B'ive-and-thirty  years  of  the  Education  Act ! 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  said  to  have  invented  the  phrase  about 
dishing  the  Whigs.  Whether  this  device  occurred  to  the  Balfour 
Government  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but,  anyway,  they 
determined  to  get  some  of  the  credit  of  popular  education ;  they 
had  made  it  free ;  they  had  made  it  technical ,  with  wood-carving 
and  astronomy;  and  these  subjects,  not  having  led  to  victory  in 
the  race,  they  reverted  once  more  to  the  clergy.  Accordingly 
they  passed  another  Act ;  and  all  the  difference  that  those  who 
belong  to  Mother  Church  perceived  was  that  the  faces  of  the 
clergy  sKone  rather  more  than  usual  with  the  oil  of  gladness  with 
which  they  had  b('(m  anointed  above  their  fellows  of  the  Noncon- 
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formist  persuasion,  and  that,  while  the  offertory  was  collected  as 
often  as  usual,  church  expenses  seemed  to  come  up  rather  more 
than  before,  vice  the  schools  placed  on  the  rates.  The  Noncon¬ 
formist  community  suffered  as  in  the  past  under  the  Five  Mile 
Act  and  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act ;  they  were  sold  up  by 
magistrates  who  sat  only  to  administer  the  law,  and  sometimes 
they  went  to  jail.  Their  unfavourable  opinions  of  these  places 
may  aid  in  the  reform  of  criminal  detention.  Otherwise  it  was 
supposed  to  make  for  wmnder  or  mirth.  The  Archbishops  could 
not  conceive  how  anyone  could  disobey  the  law,  quite  forgetting 
Sancroft  among  the  seven  bishops,  the  soldiers  shouting  as  James 
passed  over  Hounslow  Heath  for  joy  at  their  acquittal.  To 
others  it  seemed  a  revival  of  the  good  old  days,  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London ,  not  being  able  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ,  because 
of  participation  in  the  rites  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  penalty 
for  not  serving  being  iG500,  the  stock  of  plate  at  the  Mansion 
House  was  replenished  by  electing  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion 
to  ser\'e  in  the  exalted  office  of  Chief  Magistrate. 

As  usual,  while  we  w’ere  having  Royal  Commissions  and  im¬ 
prisoning  unoffending  citizens,  the  Germans  were  really  dealing 
with  the  matter  scientifically.  They  went  to  the  child.  Who, 
after  all,  is  the  corpus  vile.  They  found,  as  the  mothers  would 
have  told  them,  as  all  history  would  have  told  them,  that  a  child 
should  not  be  educated  before  five  years  old,  and  better  not 
till  seven;  and  not  then  if  it  is  not  strong.  They  found,  as 
any  boy  could  have  told  them,  that  the  boy  who  works  very 
hard  indeed  is  generally  not  strong.  They  might  have  known 
scientifically  that  the  child  is  not  a  man  cut  short,  but  an 
undeveloped  man,  with  less  power  of  resistance  to  disease, 
since  it  has  fewer  phagocytes  in  the  blood,  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments  of  its  little  self  more  proper  for  a  medical  treatise. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  the  other  day  to  a  medical  man ,  w^ho 
seemed  totally  unaware  that  all  this  was  in  the  air.  I  remember 
reading  years  ago  the  evidence  of  a  doctor  at  an  inquest,  evidently 
an  uncommon  man.  A  little  child  had  died  in  an  institution.  He 
said  that  children  so  reared  rarely  lived ;  that  all  the  baby  talk , 
the  kissing,  that  some  would  rigorously  interdict,  is  just  a  device 
of  nature;  without  it  the  child  feels  it  is  a  little,  lonely,  unpro- 

Itected  thing,  though  it  is  kept  warm  and  fed.  The  mother’s 
petting  is  like  its  play,  the  prompting  of  instinct.  The  fact  is 
that  men  are  not  suited  to  be  mothers,  not  even  Cabinet  Ministers. 
:]  Again  about  food.  It  had  long  been  known  that  food  was  a 
j  aecessity  of  the  human  frame.  Every  statesman,  even  Trollope’s 

i  frugal  Duke  of  Omnium,  must  at  least  begin  the  day  with  bread 
ind  “ a  bit  of  bacon  ”  ;  then  why  not  the  child?  Take  the  noblest 
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Cabinet  Minister  that  ever  lived,  and  offer  to  still  the  dumb  long, 
ing  of  his  soul  at  breakfast  time  with  music,  poetry,  ancient  lore 
of  any  kind,  on  the  condition  that  it  be  accepted  morning  after 
morning  in  lieu  of  coffee  and  an  egg,  and  especially  in  the  winter, 
and  he  will  reject  it  with  barely  common  courtesy.  He  will 
exclaim  with  more  than  his  usual  energy,  “  Enough  of  this 
foolery,”  or  ‘‘Is  the  gentleman  serious?  ”  ‘‘  Instead  of  which,” 

as  the  magistrate  said  reproachfully ,  ‘  ‘  they  go  about  stealing 
ducks,”  or,  in  other  words,  taking  a  solid  hour  and  a  half,  or  is 
it  two  hours  and  a  half,  off  for  dinner,  and  this  after  breakfast, 
lunch,  for  they  don’t  meet  till  two,  afternoon  tea,  and  such  occa¬ 
sional  refreshment  in  the  smoking-room  as  their  mutual  good 
breeding  leads  them  to  invite  each  other  to  partake  of.  Then 
why  not  allow  the  little,  little  British  boy  to  go  out  and  hold  a 
horse,  or  black  boots,  when  he  is  so  very  empty,  and  so  very 
small?  Grant  that  every  child  should  learn  to  read  a  comic 
journal  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  the  very  object  of  the  Education  Acts 
is  defeated  if  the  child  has  not  strength  to  earn  the  necessary 
penny ;  the  proprietors  do  not  run  a  philanthropic  publishing 
establishment.  If  you  do  not,  the  whole  system  of  literary  for¬ 
tunes  and  honours  is  destroyed  in  time  at  the  roots. 

At  the  last  election  the  Briton  was  asked — if  he  was  on  the 
register,  and  was  not  a  voter  at  one  of  the  ancient  universities, 
when  he  was  asked  little  or  nothing — this  compound  ques¬ 
tion,  which  I  split  for  greater  convenience  into  its  component 
parts: — ‘‘Do  you  abjure  the  South  African  war?”  ‘‘ Do  you 
renounce  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  all  his  works?  ”  ‘‘Do  you  under¬ 
stand  what  Mr.  Balfour  means?  ”  ‘‘  Having  given  your  answer, 

will  you  assert  that  you  know  what  it  means?”  ‘‘Does  your 
vote  turn  on  Free  Trade  ?  ”  ‘  ‘  Do  you  tremble  at  the  bare  idea 

of  sacerdotal  control,  and  do  you  wish  your  children  to  be  brought 
up  solely  to  read  Tit- Bits,  without  any  hankering,  except  under 
the  conscience  clause,  for  the  Family  Herald  or  the  Sunday  at 
Home?  ” 

Having  received  a  mandate  on  these  points,  the  Government  are 
going  to  settle  the  question  in  a  broad,  calm,  sympathetic  and 
statesmanlike  spirit ;  and  when  it  is  so  settled  the  public  will 
still  be  in  the  fog  it  was  in  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  which 
shows  no  sign  at  all  of  clearing  up,  and  will  continue  to  say,  but 
what  about  the  physical,  social,  and  mental  side  of  this  interesting 
problem?  what  about  the  child  himself,  considered  apart  from  the 
catechism  ? 


Kenelm  D.  Cotes. 
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The  design  of  a  man-of-war  which  is  in  dock  in  full  view  of  all 
and  sundry— No,  15  Dock  at  Portsmouth,  to  be  exact— is  thronged 
by  many  hundred  workmen,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of 
various  contractors,  which  has  her  armour  emplaced,  her  main 
engines  and  boilers  in  position,  and  all  her  chief  details  complete, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  inviolable  secret. 

The  policy  of  secrecy  pursued  by  the  Admiralty  has  succeeded 
beyond  reasonable  expectations,  but  now  the  huge  vessel  is  within 
measurable  distance  of  undergoing  her  steam  trials  there  can  be 
'no  reason  why  the  nation  should  not  understand  at  least  the 
general  characteristics  embodied  in  this  last  accession  to  the 
British  Fleet,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  Germany,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Japan  to  attempt  to  build  ships  rivalling 
the  Dreadnought  in  size,  approaching  her  in  power,  and  excelling 
her  in  cost.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
more  expensive  the  typical  battle  unit  of  the  day  becomes  the 
greater  is  the  proportionate  economic  advantage  which  Great 
Britain  gains  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  her  shipbuilding  and  the 
unrivalled  organisation  of  this  British  industry.  Also,  it  may  be 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  advent  of  this  colossal  warship 
-costing  £1,797,497  complete  with  her  armament  even  in  this 
country— means  that  several  naval  Powers  which  have  hitherto 
ranked  as  first-class  must  give  up  all  hope  of  constructing  such 
almost  omnipotent  and,  at  the  same  time,  expensive  vessels,  and 
thus  the  area  of  competition  in  armaments  will  be  limited. 

What  are  the  dominating  features  of  the  Dreadnought?  She 
will  displace  nearly  18,000  tons  of  water  when  ready  for  service; 
will  be  propelled  by  turbines  of  the  Parsons  type,  with  four  pro¬ 
pellers,  will  have  a  trial  speed  of  over  21  knots  an  hour — 
equivalent  to  25  statute  miles — will  carry  ten  12in.  guns  of  a  new 
type  of  a  most  destructive  character  for  use  in  line  of  battle ,  and 
twenty-four  quick-firers,  particularly  handy  for  repelling  torpedo 
craft,  supplemented  by  five  submerged  torpedo  tubes  as  in  all 
recent  battleships.  She  has  no  ram,  because  a  ram  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  attacker  as  attacked,  but  she  is  specially  strengthened 
forward.  Her  furnaces  will  be  fitted  to  burn  oil  as  well  as  coal,  of 
'fhich  she  will  have  sufficient  to  carry  her  to  Quebec  and  back 
'uthout  re-coaling.  The  Dreadnought  wall  be  practically  unsink- 
sble,  because  her  hull  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  w’ater- 
jght  compartments  with  no  doors  or  other  communication  such 
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as  led  to  the  rapid  sinking  of  the  ill-fated  Victoria ;  officers  and 
men  having  to  pass  from  one  compartment  to  another  will  be 
conveyed  in  lifts— a  unique  feature  of  this  ship— up  to  the  main 
deck ,  and  then  down  into  the  compartment  to  be  visited  in  other 
lifts,  which  means  real  subdivision  of  the  ship  and  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  save  time.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  a  special 
arrangement  of  the  double  bottom  and  sides  which  will  render  the 
Dreadnought  largely  immune  from  destruction  by  torpedo  or  mine 
while  her  shell  rooms  and  magazines  are  so  arranged  that  it  will 
be  humanly  impossible  for  her  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Russian 
battleship  Petropavlovsk,  which,  struck  by  a  mine  which  exploded 
all  the  accumulated  explosives  in  the  forward  end,  was  sent  to  the 
bottom  in  a  few  terrible  seconds  with  almost  her  entire  crew. 

Abandoning  phrases  trenching  on  technicalities,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Dreadnought  is  a  combination  of  five  powerful  sea-going 
fortresses.  Visitors  to  Spithead  are  familiar  with  the  forts  that 
rise  from  the  water  off  Southsea.  This  new  man-of-war  consists  | 
of  five  such  circular  forts,  or  redoubts,  which  rise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  through  the  armoured  deck,  to  the  upper 
deck,  w’here  they  are  capped  with  revolving  turrets,  each  contain¬ 
ing  two  12in.  guns.  Each  redoubt  is  thickly  armoured  and  is 
(Mitirely  separate  and  self-contained,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
ammunition.  Round  these  five  redoubts  the  ship  has  been  con¬ 
structed  w'ith  a  belt  of  armour  varying  in  thickness  from  about 
Gin.  to  llin.,  so  that  where  the  guns  are  placed  there  is  a  double  ! 
defence,  (1)  the  belt  and  (2)  the  redoubts’  armour.  From  end  ! 
to  end  of  the  ship  runs  an  armoured  deck,  and  beneath  this,  i 
with  the  armour  of  the  belt  and  the  armour  of  the  bulkheads 
on  the  four  sides,  the  jx)werful  engines  and  the  water-tube  boilers 
are  placed.  j 

In  every  former  British  ship  the  admiral,  captain,  and  officers! 
have  lived  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  while  their  work  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  forward  part.  This  is  changed  in  the  Dread- 
nought.  Officers  will  have  their  accommodation  underneath  the 
scene  of  their  work,  and  lifts  are  being  made  so  that  they  may 
be  ‘‘  run,”  in  an  emergency,  from  their  messroom  to  the  bridge 
directly  above  them.  A  complete  bakery  is  being  installed  to 
enable  the  crew  to  have  bread,  instead  of  hard  biscuit,  even  at  sea. 
The  vessel  will  be  heated  in  winter  and  ventilated  in  summer  as 
completely  as  a  mail  steamer.  Instead  of  little  round  ports  she 
will  have  windows  of  a  large  size  so  as  to  let  in  plenty  of  light  and 
air — as  much  as  we  have  in  our  rooms  ashore — and  in  every  minute 
detail  the  fittings  and  equipment  customary  in  British  ships  have 
been  scrutinised  with  a  view  to  incorporating  in  this  vessel  the 
most  convenient  and  serviceable  features  and  eliminating  all  un- 
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necessary  weights.  In  place  of  steamboats  she  will  have  motor 
boats,  because  the  internal  combustion  engine  will  soon  be  as 
general  in  small  craft  afloat  as  it  is  becoming  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

The  essential  features  of  the  design  of  the  Dreadnought  are 
simplicity  of  armament,  concentration  in  fighting  power,  and 
cheapness.  She  carries  only  two  types  of  guns,  the  best  and 
smallest  effective  big  gun  for  battle  and  the  lightest  efficient  small 
gun  for  anti-torpedo  work.  She  has  no  medium  weapons.  The 
result  of  this  policy  is  an  increase  of  effective  destructive  power 
with  a  considerable  saving  of  weight,  a  great  gain  in  gun  pro¬ 
tection,  and  an  improvement  in  fire  control  organisation.  The 
latest  battleships  of  the  British  Fleet,  built  before  the  war  in  the 
Far  East,  had  the  following  armaments  in  contrast  with  the 
Dreadnought  ;  — 


Bulwark 
(15,000  tons). 
4  12-in. 


Duncan 
(14,000  tons). 
4  12-in. 

12  6-in.* 


King  Edward  VII. 

(16,350  tons). 

4  12-in. 

4  9'2-in. 

10  6-in.‘ 


Dreadnought 
(18,000  tons). 
10  12-in. 


16 12-pounders  of  10  12-pounders  of  14  12-pounders  of  24  12-poundei’s  of 


18  cwts. 

6  3-pounders 


12  cwts. 

6  3-pounders 


12  cwts. 
14  3-pounders 


18  cwts. 


In  the  Bulicark,  the  Duncan,  and  other  earlier  classes,  each 
vessel  has  to  have  separate  shell-rooms  and  magazines  made  for 
the  ammunition  required  by  each  of  the  four  sizes  of  guns,  and 
must  carry  spare  parts  for  each  type  of  gun,  while  in  the  King 
Edward  Vll.  and  her  sisters  the  number  of  types  of  weapons  was 
increased  to  five — the  8501b.  projectiles  for  the  12in.  gun,  the 
3801b.  for  the  9'2in.  gun,  the  1001b.  for  the  Gin.  gun,  and  two 
weights  of  projectiles  for  the  little  quickfirers,  while  the  dead¬ 
weight  of  spare  parts  was  further  added  to  in  contrast  with  former 
battleships.  In  the  later  Lord  Nelson  class,  which  have  4  12 
and  10  9  2in.  weapons,  with  12-  and  3-pounders,  the  number  of 
types  of  guns  was  reduced  to  four. 

Accuracy  of  fire  in  these  days  of  long-distance  fighting — at 
anything  from  three  to  five  miles— depends  upon  ”  fire  con¬ 
trol,”  that  is,  on  each  gun’s  crew  acting  on  the  directions  as 
to  range,  &c.,  of  an  officer  from  his  place  of  vantage  high  above 
the  ship  and  given  by  electrical  and  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion;  and  for  each  type  of  battle  gun  not  only  must  separate 
communication  be  installed  and  the  storage  and  quick  supply  of 
ammunition  be  complicated,  but  separate  ‘‘fire  control  ”  instruc¬ 
tions  have  to  be  issued.  In  the  Dreadnought  there  will  only  be 

(1)  Experience  in  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has  shown  these  guns  to  be  conip  ir'.- 
tively  nseless  at  moilern  battle  ranges. 
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two  types  of  gun — the  12in.,  of  58  tons,  with  a  muzzle  velocity  I  a 
of  2,900  foot-seconds,  which  is  the  heaviest  and  most  jmerful  I  u 
gun  that  can  be  conveniently  mounted  afloat,  and  the  new  I 
12-pounder,  for  repelling  attacks  by  torpedo  craft.  There  being  I  s 
only  two  types  of  guns,  there  will  be  only  two  sizes  of  projectiles  |  ^ 
to  store,  which  leads  to  economy  of  room  and  weight  in  the  I  f 
shell-rooms  and  magazines  and  to  efiiciency  in  fire  control,  as  I  ’ 
the  gunnery  officer  will  have  only  one  set  of  calculations  to  I  * 
make  in  long-range  battle,  when  the  12in.  guns  alone  will  bo  I 
fired.  Consequently,  simplicity  in  armament,  apart  from  other  I 
results,  is  an  economy  in  weight  and  an  advantage  in  fire  I 
control — on  which  success  in  battle  at  modern  ranges  will  | 
largely  hinge — while  the  simplification  of  the  magazine  arrange-  I 
ments  behind  the  armoured  belt  and  beneath  the  armoured  deck  I 
enables  a  measure  of  armour  protection  to  bo  afforded  to  the  few  | 
larger  storehouses  of  the  two  kinds  of  projectiles,  which,  with  a  I 
multiplicity  of  different  magazines,  has  been  physically  impossible.  1 
Similarly,  in  mounting  the  guns  themselves,  the  fact  that  there  are  || 
only  ten  big  weapons  to  be  considered,  instead  of  eighteen  as  in  the  I 
case  of  the  King  Edward  VII.,  leads  to  more  complete  arrange-  I 
ments  for  armour  protection  not  so  much  of  the  turrets  in  which  | 
the  guns’  crews  work — here  the  defence  has  always  been  adequate  | 
— but  of  the  ammunition  supply  from  below,  of  the  mechanism  for  I 
elevating  or  depressing  the  gun  and  for  pointing  it  in  the  desired  I 
direction,  and  of  the  whole  foundation,  or  redoubt,  on  which  the  | 
gun  rests.  It  is  possible  to  give  an  adequacy  of  ))rotection  to  ten  I 
big  guns,  their  ammunition  supply,  and  their  magazines,  which  I 
has  never  been  found  practicable  in  the  case  of  men-of-war  carry-  I 
ing  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  of  the  main  and  I 
secondary  armament.  At  the  same  time  a  far  more  effective  I 
system  of  ‘‘fire  control”  can  be  installed  wffien  there  is  but  one  I 
type  of  big  gun  for  battle  fighting  instead  of  three,  as  in  the  I 
King  Edward  VII.  class,  and  in  case  of  a  fleet  being  damaged  it  I 
will  probably  be  a  much  easier  task  to  refit  the  less  injured  ships  I 
from  the  more  injured  by  exchanges  owing  to  the  standardisa-  I 
tion  of  mountings  which  can  be  adapted  in  the  Dreadnought.  I 
There  is  also  another  overwhelming  advantage  in  getting  rid  I 
of  the  intermediary  armament — guns  need  no  longer  be  placed  I 
between  decks  where  the  sighting  is  difficult  and  where  the  seas 
come  in  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  guns  to  the  water,  render-  | 
ing  them  useless  in  anything  but  calm  weather.  Anyone  who 
doubts  this  need  only  be  reminded  of  those  costly  failures,  the 
”  County”  class  of  armoured  cruisers,  with  their  drenched  6in. 
guns.  Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  Dreadnought  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  put  on  the  sides  a  great  thickness  of  armour  and  theu. 
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at  vast  ex|)ense,  to  cut  huge  holes  in  it — weakening  it  to  practical 
uselessness — in  order  to  allow  for  the  gunports. 

Again,  in  her  mechanical  equipment  this  ship  is  peculiarly 
simple.  In  contrast  with  reciprocating  engines  her  turbines  will 
be  cheaper  and  will  be  more  easily  protected  against  injury ; 
owing  to  the  absence  of  heavy  bearings,  which  are  the  curse  of 
reciprocating  engines,  and  lead  to  endless  trouble  at  times,  break¬ 
downs  are  less  likely  to  occur,  upkeep  will  be  less  costly,  and  a 
smaller  staff  in  the  engine-room  will  be  sufficient.  Unless  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  two  score  or  so  of  big  ships  of  the  mercantile  and 
passenger  services,  already  provided  with  turbine  installations,  is 
entirely  misleading,  the  repair  bill  of  the  Dreadnought  will  be 
much  less  heavy  than  in  the  case  of  vessels  fitted  with  reciprocat¬ 
ing  engines.  The  economy  in  lubricating  oil  alone  will  be  beyond 
present  belief.  The  expenditure  on  this  head — a  heavy  item  in 
present  ships — will  be  practically  nil.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
little  even  the  technical  engineering  world  yet  realises  the  full 
)  significance  of  the  turbine  and  the  full  measure  of  the  revolution 
in  the  engine-room  which  it  will  accomplish  in  the  near  future,  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  whole  system  of  propulsion  and  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  officers  and  men.  Fearful  people  who  are 
afraid  of  their  own  shadows,  and  are  the  first  to  praise  enterprise 
and  foresight  abroad  to  the  disparagement  of  their  own  country¬ 
men,  exclaim,  ‘‘  But,  you  see,  Germany  and  France  are  not 
adopting  the  turbine  system  !  ”  No  other  country,  it  is  true,  has 
yet  decided  to  fit  the  turbine  in  big  ships,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  no  other  nation  has  produced  an  Hon.  Charles  Parsons 
to  materialise  in  a  perfect  engine  the  nebulous  dreams  of  marine 
engineers.  The  type  of  turbine  which  is  fitted  in  the  new  Cunard 
j  Atlantic  ”  fliers,”  and  will  be  employed  in  all  British  men-of-war, 
;  is  a  British  invention,  and  it  has  been  tested  in  Great  Britain  as 

•  no  other  turbine  has  been  tested  abroad,  and  it  has  proved  con¬ 
spicuously  successful . 

It  is  a  mistake,  by  the  way,  to  say  that  the  speed  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought — an  advantage  of  three  or  four  knots — has  been  gained  at 
the  expense  of  gun-power  and  protection.  The  improvement  of 
speed  is  due  to  better  “  lines  ”  than  in  former  ships,  to  the  splen¬ 
did  triumph  of  the  water-tube  boiler — which  all  naval  engineers 
now  fully  admit — and  to  the  fact  that ,  owing  to  the  gain  in  weight 
attained  by  the  use  of  turbines,  it  has  been  practicable  to  instal 

I  more  boiler  and  engine  power  in  this  one  hull  than  has  ever  before 
been  incorporated  in  any  man-of-war  intended  for  the  line  of  battle, 
and  yet  to  provide  the  roomiest  engine-rooms  in  any  existing  man- 
of-war.  A  British  battleship  should  mark  the  highest  possible 
concentration  of  gun-power,  with  adequate  protection,  and  with  at 
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least  a  knot  more  speed  than  any  foreign  battleship.  The  Dread¬ 
nought  will  have  the  advantage  of  speed  over  any  warship  of  the 
first  class  afloat. 

Recently  Sir  William  White  and  others  have  been  criticising 
the  Dreadnought.  The  nation  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
as  their  designer,  the  late  Director  of  Naval  Construction  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  ships  built  under  his  regime,  and  built  on 
theories — then  fully  accepted  by  the  Admiralty  and  by  naval 
authorities  throughout  the  world — which  have  been  shown  by  the 
late  war  in  the  Far  East  to  be  not  well  founded.  All  the  nations 
are  now  endeavouring  to  emulate  the  British  policy  of  concen¬ 
trated  power,  which  is  the  policy  of  the  big  ship,  the  big  gun  and 
the  big  gun  only.  The  British  people  need  sometimes  to  see  them¬ 
selves  as  others  see  them.  It  gives  them  heart.  M.  Charles  Bos, 
the  best  authority  in  France  on  naval  matters,  in  his  re]X)rt  on 
the  French  Naval  Estimates  for  this  year,  based  on  far  less  com¬ 
plete  information  than  the  British  Admiralty,  owing  to  Great 
Britain’s  'close  relations  with  Japan,  was  able  to  obtain,  has  put 
it  on  record  that  the  effective  ranges  for  battle  have  been  raised 
from  3,000  yards — the  standard  when  all  existing  ships  were  de¬ 
signed — to  7,000  or  8,000  yards,  at  which  the  Dreadnought  is 
intended  to  use  the  terrific  concentrated  power  of  her  ten  12in. 
guns.  He  claims  that  consequently  medium  armament— 4-7in., 
6in.,  7-5in.  guns,  &c. — ought  to  disappear  from  the  armament  of 
battleships.  M.  Bos’s  main  contentions  are  :  — 

“It  is  only  necessary  to  have  guns  of  large  calibre,  and,  for  preference, 
a  single  type.” 

“The  reduction  to  a  single  calibre  of  the  heavy  gun  armament  and  the 
adoption  of  a  Sin.  or  4in.  type  for  small  guns  would  facilitate  the  supply  of 
ammunition,  and,  in  view  of  the  alarming  expenditure  of  projectiles,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  ammunition  carried  would  have  to  be  considerably  increased.” 

“0»e  type  of  gun  means  one  single  projectile  for  the  heavy  artillery,  and 
facilitates  supply  ;  the  shells  to  be  of  steel,  capped  and  charged  with  a  high 
explosive.” 

The  guns  should,  for  preference,  be  in  pairs  and  mounted  in  turrets.  Those 
which  were  in  casemates  (all  British  battleships  for  many  years  had  (iin.  guns 
in  casemates)  have  been,  during  the  late  war,  easily  put  out  of  action  and  their 
shields  completely  destroyed.” 

Again,  the  British  nation  may  obtain  confirmation  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Dreadnought  from  the  views  of  Admiral  Bienaim^,  formerly 
Chief  of  the  Staff  at  the  French  Admiralty  and  afterwards  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  at  Toulon.  In  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  he  confirmed  M.  Bos’s  opinions  in  favour  of  ‘‘the 
abolition  of  the  medium  armament,”  and  he  even  objected  to  so 
small  a  gun  as  the  lOin.,  as  proposed  in  the  next  French  battle- 
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ships.  “  The  ship  armed  with  12in.  guns  only  had,”  he  said,  ”  a 
great  advantage  in  weight  of  broadside,”  and  he  argued  that 
“France  should  have  only  one  type  of  fighting  vessel.  The 
English  had  eliminated  the  armoured  cruiser — they  were  ahead 
of  everyone  else — and  had  combined  the  cruiser  and  battleship  in 
colossal  proportions  and  produced  the  Dreadnought.  The  ideal,” 
he  added,  ‘‘was  to  have  one  tyj^xj  of  ship,  one  type  of  gun,  one 
type  of  projectile  ” — a  concise  description  of  the  Dreadnought. 

The  Dreadnought,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  a  big-gun  ship;  all 
calibres  smaller  than  the  12in.  for  battle  firing  have  been  elimin¬ 
ated.  This  has  given  rise  to  some  regrets  at  the  disappearance 
of  rapid-firing  guns  like  the  Gin.  and  7‘oin.,  but  the  example  of 
the  British  Admiralty  is  being  followed  universally  by  foreign 
naval  authorities.  Critics  are  running  their  heads  against  the 
war-experience  as  so  accurately  (though  incompletely,  from  want 
of  knowledge)  interpreted  in  France,  America,  and  Germany. 

The  guns  mounted  at  present  in  British  battleships  and 
cruisers,  and  with  some  variations  in  existing  foreign  ships,  are 
as  follows,  the  approximate  results  of  firing  and  cost  per  round 
fired  being  appended  :  — 

Kxtveiae 


Gun. 

Rapidity 

Punutriitioii  of  Knipp-  of  Fire, 
cenientad  Armour  rds.  per 

WeiKht 
of  Pro¬ 
jectile, 

“  Dangerous  Space  ”  of 

30  ft.  Target. 

Cost  psr 

6,000  yds.  0,000  yds.  min. 

lbs. 

6,000  yds.  9,000  yds. 

Round. 

*  12in.  Mrk.  IX. 

lOin.  6iii.  2 

850 

107  yds.  55  yds. 

£53 

9’2in.  Mrk.  X. 

7 'Sin.  4‘5in.  2 

380 

130  j  ds.'^  61  yds. 

£31 

7'5in. 

oin.  abt.  2in.  3  to  4 

200 

105  yds.  46  yds. 

£18 

Gin. 

2in.  nil  8 

100 

57  yds.  28  yds. 

£7 

Presupposing  an  average  penetration  somewhat  below  that 
which  a  gun  would  achieve  if  opposed  normally  to  an  armour- 
plate,  the  following  facts  arc  instructive,  showing  the  damage  done 
by  different  weapons  at  vital  points  :  — 

Conning  Towers. 

In  German  battleships.  Impenetrable  at  any  ordinary  range  by  all  guns. 

In  German  cruisers .  May  be  penetrated  by  9'2in.  guns,  and  heavier  guns 

at  5,000  yards  and  below. 

In  French  battleships.  Impenetrable  at  any  ordinary  range  by  all  guns. 

In  French  cruisers .  Are  vulnerable  to  9"2in.  and  heavier  guns  at  8,000 

yards  and  below. 

Armoured  Beets. 

In  German  and  French  Are  vulnerable  at  5,000  yards,  at  the  thin  ends,  by 
battleships.  7‘5in.  guns  and  heavier,  and  by  9’2in.  and  12in. 

at  their  thick  parts.  At  8,000  yards  the  12in.  and 
9'2in.  will  only  succeed  against  the  thin  ends. 

(1)  The  Dreadnaught  will  carry  12in.  guns  of  Mark  X.,  a  greatly  improved 
weapon,  with  an  even  higher  muzzle  velocity  than  the  9'2in.  Mark  X.  type,  and 
15  inches  greater  penetration  at  the  muzzle. 

(2)  The  9'2  in.  being  a  higher  velocity  weapon  than  the  Mark  IX.  12in.  the 
trajectory  is  flatter. 
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In  (Jerman  cruisers .  The  thick  parts  of  the  belt  may  be  penetrated  by 

7'5in.  guns  at  5,000  yards,  but  only  by  9-2iii 
guns  and  above  at  8,000  yards. 


It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  add  the  following  further  ^wints 
as  to  the  vulnerability  of  existing  types  of  men-of-war 

Battleships .  Turrets  for  main  armaments  are>.  impenetrable  at  all 

ranges,  to  all  guns,  though  a  hit  from  a  12in.  shell 
might  throw  the  turret  out  of  gear  and  render  it 
useless. 

Secondary  batteries  and  turrets  are  vulnerable  to 
9’2in.  guns  and  above  at  5,000  yards  in  most 
cases,  but  at  8,000  yards  even  12in.  guns  may 
not  succeed. 

Cruisers  .  Main  and  secondary  armaments  are  vulnerable  to 

7'5in.  guns  and  above  at  5,000  yards,  but  at 
8,000  yards  only  to  n'2in.  guns  ;  in  some  cases 
only  12in.  projectiles  would  have  much  effect. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  the  French  naval  authorities, 
confirmed  by  the  American  and  the  German ,  the  battle  range  of 
the  present  day  is,  on  the  average,  from  7,000  yards  to 8,000 yards, 
so  that  we  may  accept  6,000  as  a  fair  minimum  for  the  effective 
fire  of  a  first-class  battleship,  and  about  9,000  as  the  extreme  limit 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  Bearing  in  mind  these  general 
conclusions  from  the  recent  battles  and  the  relative  ])ower  of  the 
several  types  of  guns,  as  set  out  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  should 
a  hit  be  secured  by  a  Gin.  gun  it  is  useless  for  the  penetration  of 
armour,  and  the  7-5in.  is  but  little  better  against  battleships. 
For  the  attack  of  cruisers  which  have  less  armour  the  7  oin.  may 
be  said  to  be  fairly  useful,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
9  ‘2in.  In  modern  navies  the  idea  is  only  to  carry  guns  which 
can  do  any  work  that  comes  in  their  way,  and  we  should  not 
build  ships  with  guns  specially  for  attacking  cruisers ;  conse¬ 
quently,  medium  guns  are  not  general  service  w^eapons  for  big 
ships.  From  the  tabulated  statements  it  is  apparent  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  heavier  the  gun  the  easier  it  is  to  obtain 
a  hit  with  it,  because  it  retains  its  flatness  of  trajectory  longer. 
The  Admiralty  have  ‘  ‘  put  all  their  money  ’  ’  on  the  wonderful 
new  l‘2in.  guns  of  58  tons,  with  a  penetration  of  wrought  iron  at 
the  muzzle  of  51  inches,  an  increase  of  9  inches  over  the  12in. 
Mark  IX.  guns  of  the  King  Edward  VIL  and  earlier  ships. 

Rapidity  of  fire  enters  into  the  argument  for  the  retention  of 
the  Gin.  gun,  and  no  doubt  against  unarmoured  parts  the  rapid 
hitting  of  Gin.  projectiles  w’ould  be  demoralising  and  might  cause 
conflagration,  but  against  armour  and  for  the  destruction  of 
materiel  the  1001b.  shell  is  useless  at  the  average  modern  range. 
The  real  fact,  however,  is  that  the  advantage  due  to  the  rapidity 
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of  fire  at  a  distance  of  even  6,000  yards — 3^  miles — is  largely  lost. 

It  seems  to  have  once  been  the  theory  that  6in.  guns  should 
pepper  away  wildly  in  the  hope  that  some  shells  would  hit  and 
injure  the  enemy.  Even  the  best  of  the  Japanese  ships  carried 
only  150  rounds  for  their  Gin.  guns,  with  stowage  for  another 
50  rounds.  If  the  gunners  are  to  discharge  their  weapons  in  a 
spirit  of  hopeful  recklessness  at  a  rate  of  seven  or  eight  a  minute 
from  each  gun,  the  supply  must  soon  be  exhausted.  This  kind 
of  “  lucky  ”  gunnery  is  frenzied  madness.  To-day  it  is  admitted 
that  every  shot  which  is  fired  must  be  aimed  w’ith  as  much  care 
and  deliberation  as  a  marksman  at  Bisley  employs ;  and  before  a 
second  shot  is  fired  the  flight  of  the  first  and  its  effect  must  be 
noted,  and  the  range,  elevation,  &c.,  corrected  by  experience,  as 
each  shot  finds,  or  does  not  find,  its  billet.  Owing  to  this  delay 
for  the  purpose  of  observation — the  enemy  will  probably  be  mov¬ 
ing  all  the  time — the  advantage  of  the  Gin.  gun  over  the  12in.  is 
to  a  great  extent  lost,  whereas  there  is,  as  shown  in  the  tabulated 
statement,  no  comparison  between  the  destruction  which  can  be 
done  with  a  12in.  and  a  Gin.  projectile  respectively  when  they  hit 
an  enemy’s  ship.  The  result  of  an  action  is  decided  in  a  few 
minutes — it  was  thirty-seven  in  the  battle  of  Tsushima — and  in 
this  brief  period  the  gunners  at  extreme  range  will  only  be  able 
to  plant  a  limited  number  of  shells  in  an  antagonist ;  if  they  be  of 
8501b.  they  will  do  incalculable  harm,  but  if  they  be  of  1001b.,  or 
even  2001b.,  they  wfill  merely  produce  a  certain  amount  of  de¬ 
moralisation  and  leave  the  vital  parts  of  the  foe  unaffected.  In 
war  we  cannot  afford  to  play  with  an  enemy.  The  aim  must  be 
not  to  tease  but  to  annihilate  him,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
concentrating  all  the  directing  and  shooting  talent  of  a  ship  on 
giving  ‘‘knock-out  ”  blows,  and  not  merely  a  succession  of  blows 
which  annoy  and  do  small  local  damage. 

Of  course,  the  supposition  on  w’hich  all  arguments  in  favour 
of  ships  with  heavy  guns,  and  heavy  guns  only,  are  based  is  that 
straight  shooting  will  become  the  preoccupation  of  the  whole 
Fleet,  and  that  officers  and  men  will  be  encouraged  to  reach  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency.  In  the  recent  progress  in  gunnery 
we  have  ample  assurance  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  theory  on  wffiich  the  Dreadnought  has  been  built  stands 
unassailed  and  unassailable,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  actual 
experience  of  war,  which  has  upset  all  the  nice  theoretical  calcula- 

Itions  of  the  naval  authorities  at  Berlin  who  had  put  their  money 
on  the  Gin.  gun,  has  convinced  France  and  America  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  British  Admiralty,  whose  example  they  are  follow¬ 
ing  as  quickly  as  they  can,  and  has  found  full  expression  in 
Japan,  where  a  Dreadnought  is  about  to  be  begun — practically 
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a  sister-ship  to  the  British  vessel.  To  the  victors  in  the  Far  East 
lies  the  last  word  in  design,  and  they  choose  the  British  pattern. 

It  is  urged  in  some  quarters  that  the  Admiralty  ought  not  to 
have  attempted  to  keep  the  design  of  the  Dreadnought  secret. 
In  the  past  the  naval  authorities  have  been  accustomed  to  show 
their  hand,  and  the  result  is  that  Great  Britain  failed  to  obtain 
the  legitimate  benefit  due  to  her  knowledge  and  experience 
in  shipbuilding.  When  the  Naval  Defence  Act  was  passed,  a 
Designs  Committee  was  appointed,  and  before  a  single  ship  was 
laid  down  all  the  conclusions  of  this  body  of  experts  were  printed 
and  published  broadcast,  with  the  result  that  foreign  Powers 
benefited  equally  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  form  of  British 
madness  which  rivals  appreciated  and  Britons  deplored. 

The  war  had  not  been  long  in  progress  before  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  consider  seriously 
the  types  of  ships  which  should  be  built  for  the  British  Fleet. 
It  was  the  general  complaint  among  officers  that  the  Navy  could 
not  get  the  ships  which  it  wanted,  and  that  money  was  being 
frittered  away  on  vessels  which  all  progressive  officers  unani¬ 
mously  condemned.  In  this  period  the  F'leet  obtained  such  ac¬ 
cessions  as  the  ten  cruisers  of  the  “P”  class — the  Pioneer, 
Pomone,  &c. — and  such  sloops  as  the  sixteen  ships  of  the  Condor 
and  Algerine  types,  vessels  which  entailed  a  large  and  useless 
expenditure,  and  owing  to  the  “pop-guns”  which  they  carried 
and  the  inadequacy  of  their  mechanical  equipment  could  neither 
have  fought  an  enemy  nor  run  away.  For  this  policy  of  divorce¬ 
ment  between  the  Navy  which  must  fight  the  country’s  battles 
and  the  constructive  department  which  is  charged  with  the  de¬ 
signing  of  the  ships  the  country  has  had  to  pay  a  heavy  bill. 

No  better  moment  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  deliberate  con¬ 
ference  on  the  needs  of  the  Navy  than  was  offered  by  the  war  in 
the  Far  East,  and  no  Admiralty  in  the  world  was  in  a  position  to 
profit  so  much  by  that  war  as  the  British  naval  authorities, 
thanks  to  the  cordial  generosity  of  the  Japanese.  A  Committee 
of  Designs  was  appointed  in  the  interests  of  the  British  Fleet, 
and  if  any  virtue  lay  in  the  expert  opinions  expressed  it  was 
essential  that  the  fruits  of  its  labours  should  not  be  shared  by 
rival  Powers. 

The  Admiralty  selected  the  following  naval  and  civilian 
members  under  the  presidency  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  :  — 

Naval  Members. 

Rear-Admiral  H.S.H.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  the  Director 
of  Naval  Intelligence  at  the  Admiralty. 

Engineer-Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Durston,  Engineer-in-Chief. 
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Bear- Admiral  A.  L.  Winsloe,  Commanding  the  Torpedo  and 
Submarine  Flotillas  in  Home  Waters. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Jackson,  F.R.S.,  Controller  of  the  Navy. 

Captain  John  E.  Jellicoe,  C.B.,  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance. 

Captain  Reginald  H.  S.  Bacon,  D.S.O.,  Naval  Assistant  to  the 
First  Sea  Lord. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Madden,  Naval  Assistant  to  the  Controller. 

Civilian  Members. 

Sir  Philip  Watts,  D.S.O.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  Naval  Con¬ 
struction. 

Lord  Kelvin. 

Professor  G.  H.  Biles,  Glasgow  L'niversity. 

Sir  John  Thornycroft,  F.E.S.,  of  the  well-known  torpedo  craft 
building  firm. 

Mr.  Alexander  Grade,  Fmgineering  Manager  of  the  Fairfield 
Shipbuilding  Company. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Fronde,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Admiralty's 
bAperimental  Establishment  at  Haslar. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gard,  Chief  Constructor  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 

A  surgeon  chooses  his  instruments,  even  a  mechanic  selects 
what  tools  he  wants  for  his  work,  and  surely  the  same  freedom 
of  choice  within  constitutional  limits  ought  not  to  be  denied 
the  officers  who  in  fighting  the  country’s  battles  would  not  only 
be  entrusted  with  the  national  honour  and  the  security  of  the 
Empire,  but  would  expose  themselves  and  those  serving  under 
them  to  destruction  if  the  instruments  provided  are  not  of  a 
suitable  type.  In  recognition  of  the  justice  of  this  claim  of 
the  Navy  afloat  to  have  a  word  in  deciding  upon  the  types  of 
ships  to  be  constructed  this  advisory  Committee  was  formed. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  naval  officers  called  to  this  council  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  ships  and  guns  and  equipment  they  considered  most 
desirable.  It  was  for  the  civilian  members — experts  of  world¬ 
wide  reputation  in  the  science  of  shipbuilding,  engineering,  &c.— 
to  state  how  far  those  requirements  could  be  met  within  the  limits 
of  cost  and  size ;  and  then  for  the  two  sections  to  arrive  at  a  com¬ 
promise  between  what  was  desirable  and  what  was  attainable.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  the  Committee ,  it  comprised  no  fewer 
than  eight  naval  officers,  fresh  from  command  afloat,  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  in  the  service  that  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  K. 
Wilson,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  who  is  in  control  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
were  consulted  during  the  progress  of  the  Committee’s  delibera¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  types  of  ships  might  be  in  accord  wdth  the  best 
naval  opinion  on  questions  of  strategy  and  tactics,  while  in- 
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corporating  all  the  features  suggested  by  the  highly  trained 
civilian  experts.  Thus  the  Dreadnought  came  into  being. 

Though  she  will  cost  only  ^6300,000  more  than  each  of  the  six 
French  battleships  of  the  Patrie  class  now  building,  the  Dread¬ 
nought  will  be  equivalent  in  fighting  power  at  modern  ranges  to  two 
such  vessels.  She  will  have  a  broadside  of  eight  12in.  guns  to  the 
four  which  either  of  these  ships  can  use ,  and  a  fire  ahead  or  astern 
of  six  of  these  big  weapons  to  the  two  which  the  French  ship  could 
bring  to  bear,  while  she  is  far  more  invulnerable  to  attack  owing 
to  the  arrangements  for  her  protection.  The  same  argument 
applies  with  greater  force  to  most  German  battleships. 

The  size  of  the  Dreadnought  is  great — conducive  to  a  short, 
handy  line  of  battle,  since  there  will  be  fewer,  but  more  powerful, 
ships  in  a  fleet  than  at  present — but  owing  to  her  four  propellers 
and  the  special  construction  of  her  stern  she  has  the  appearance  of 
being  at  least  as  handy  as  any  existing  man-of-war.  Not  even  the 
most  expert  designers  can  “put  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot,’’  and 
therefore  the  Dreadnought  with  her  ten  12in.  guns  and  speed  of 
over  21  knots  will  displace  about  18,000  tons  of  water.  Increase 
of  size,  as  any  observer  of  the  ship  in  dock  can  see,  has  meant  no 
increase  in  draught,  and  the  Dreadnought  will  not  only  be  able  to 
enter  any  dock  as  easily  as,  and  more  easily  than,  most  British 
battleships,  but  she  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal 
without  such  lightening  as  the  battleship  Victorious  of  only  15,000 
tons  had  to  undergo  on  her  voyage  to  China.  The  “  lines  ’’  of  this 
newest  British  man-of-war  mark  a  new  departure,  and  it  is  no 
slight  matter  for  congratulation  that  such  an  unparalleled  concen¬ 
tration  of  power,  gun-fire  protection,  and  speed  has  been  possible 
in  a  hull  conforming  to  essential  docking  and  other  measurements. 

The  Dreadnought  will  be  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  Fleet— a 
ship  unique  in  all  respects,  and  cheap  in  first  cost  as  in  mainten¬ 
ance  ,  for  she  will  require  far  fewer  officers  and  men  than  previous 
15,000  ton  battleships.  Owing  to  Admiralty  ]X)licy  Great  Britain 
has  gained  a  start  of  over  a  year  in  the  new  construction  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  details  of  the  design 
of  special  importance  still  fortunately  remain  a  secret  to  all,  save 
possibly  one  foreign  Admiralty,  which,  it  is  rumoured,  has  given 
a  large  sum  for  the  Dreadnought’s  design. 
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THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 1 


I. 

I  HAVE  selected  as  the  subject  of  the  two  lectures  which  I  am  to 
have  the  honour  of  delivering  to  you  the  history  of  our  English 
stage  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  history  of  our  theatre  has 
been  as  glorious  as  it  has  been  brief.  For  the  three  centuries  of 
its  existence  as  a  part  of  our  national  life,  our  stage  can  point  with 
justifiable  pride  to  a  record,  splendid  in  its  achievement,  in  some 
respects  unsurpassed,  a  history  that  may  well  rank  in  quality  and 
distinction  with  those  of  literature  and  art,  and  compare  worthily 
with  the  annals  of  any  of  the  European  theatres.  I  think,  roughly 
speaking,  we  may  say  that  of  those  three  centuries,  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  the  first  was  the  century  of 
great  drama,  the  greatest  drama  the  world  has  ever  known ;  the 
second  a  century  in  which  the  interest  shifts  from  the  drama  to 
its  exponents,  the  players ;  the  third  a  century  which  at  any  rate 
we  may  venture  to  say,  even  though  we  are  yet  so  close  to  it,  wdll 
be  noteworthy  for  the  extraordinary  advance  made  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  plays  on  the  stage,  the  realisation  of  the  utmost  that  the 
theatre  can  do  in  the  way  of  giving  to  the  work  of  the  dramatist 
a  worthy  setting  ;  a  century  in  which  painting,  music,  history,  and 
archaeology  have  all  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  theatre, 
in  a  degree  never  thought  or  dreamed  of  by  our  forefathers.  Of 
these  periods  of  theatrical  history,  general  reasons  point  to  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  one  which  will  at  present  best  repay 
study  and  consideration.  For  the  actual  history  of  the  theatre  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  lives  of  the  dramatists  and  actors 
of  those  days,  our  materials  are  very  scanty;  to  one  seeking  to 
gain  a  real  knowledge  of  the  great  men  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Eestoration  theatres,  investigation  can  only  yield  very  inadequate 
and  therefore  disappointing  results.  The  nineteenth  is  too  near 
to  us  to  make  it  in  the  present  instance  either  profitable  or  ex¬ 
pedient  to  deal  with  its  achievement.  But  the  eighteenth  century 
is  not  open  to  these  objections ;  in  this  case  the  materials  are 
sufficient;  our  stage  becomes  for  the  first  time  in  some  measure 
living,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  personalities  of  those  who 
make  its  history ,  and  we  are  so  far  removed  in  point  of  time  as  to 
be  able  to  view  their  proceedings  with  impartiality.  And  there 
is  one  supreme  reason  why  an  actor  is  drawn  irresistibly  to  study , 

(1)  Two  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution,  March,  1906. 
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if  he  does  study,  the  history  of  the  theatre  in  this  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  in  theatrical  history  the  century  of  the  actor  -  he 
and  not  the  dramatist  is  the  dominating  figure,  his  the  achieve¬ 
ment  that  survives,  his  art  that  finds  in  this  century  its  highest 
opportunity  for  distinction.  It  is  the  player,  not  the  author,  that 
fixes  the  attention  of  posterity  in  the  history  of  the  Georgian 
theatre ;  for  all  those  plays  that  attracted  audiences  in  the 
eighteenth  century  are  for  the  most  part  dead  things.  We  can 
name  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  those  plays  that  have  survived 
and  still  hold  their  place  on  the  stage.  Home  and  Rowe,  Murphy 
and  Colman,  Hill  and  D’Urfey,  more  or  less  popular  authors  of 
the  day,  they  and  their  works  have  passed  into  oblivion;  to  read 
them  with  patience  is  beyond  human  power  ;  while  as  for  Addison 
and  Steele,  Fielding  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Cibber  and  Smollett,  their 
dramatic  efforts,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  would  be  buried  in 
as  dark  oblivion,  but  for  the  undying  fame  of  their  authors  in 
other  branches  of  literature.  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and  Vanbrugh 
live  to-day  as  literature  and  nothing  else,  while  such  once-popular 
plays  as  Home’s  Douglas,  The  Gamester,  The  Honeymoon,  Hol- 
croft’s  Road  to  Ruin,  and  Lillo’s  George  Barnwell,  that  survived  at 
any  rate  their  own  immediate  popularity,  have  to-day  all  but  passed 
out  of  recollection;  indeed.  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  alone,  of  all 
these  eighteenth-century  dramatists,  have  given  to  posterity  im¬ 
perishable  works  of  genius.  The  tragic  writing  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  devoid  of  inspiration  ;  it  is  the  true  product  of  that  Augus¬ 
tan  age  of  English  literature,  the  age  of  noble  prose,  or  regular, 
uniform,  correct,  but  unimpassioned  poetry.  Tragedy,  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  trammels  of  poetical  orthodoxy,  is  lifeless 
and  ponderous  to  the  last  degree ;  Dr.  Johnson’s  Irene  is  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  such  attempts.  The  comedies  are  not 
so  insufferable  as  the  tragedies,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
purely  ephemeral  productions,  mechanical  in  construction, 
laboured  in  utterance.  Cibber  and  Colman  do  little  more  than 
mark  time  between  the  brilliant  impropriety  of  the  age  of  Wycher¬ 
ley  and  Congreve  and  their  more  decorous  and  skilful  successors. 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 

If,  however,  posterity  can  find  nothing  to  kindle  its  interest  in 
the  contemporary  plays  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  players.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  begin  to 
know  something  of  our  actors,  and  very  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  people  they  turn  out  to  be ;  interesting  because  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work,  entertaining  because  of  their 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  personalities.  Never  as  an  artist  has  the 
actor  in  this  country  enjoyed  such  opportunities  for  distinction,  or 
occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Many 
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causes  contributed  to  this  state  of  things.  Foremost  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  the  absence  of  long  runs — the  bane,  from  the  actor’s  point 
of  view,  of  our  modern  stage ;  the  constant  change  of  bill  enabled 
the  successful  actor  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  cultivate  and 
exhibit  his  versatility  ;  whilst  the  fact  that  he  never  played  a  long 
or  exacting  part  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  week  enabled 
him  to  husband  his  strength,  maintain  his  freshness,  and  escape 
that  monotony  of  w^ork  which  it  is  difficult  for  an  actor  not  to 
experience  in  the  conditions  of  our  present-day  theatre,  when 
business  considerations  compel  the  theatrical  manager  to  give 
seven  or  eight  performances  a  week  of  a  successful  play.  Mrs. 
Wof&ngton,  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  eighteenth-century 
actresses,  was  considered  to  have  greatly  impaired  her  health  and 
hastened  her  premature  death  by  frequently  playing  six  times  a 
week.  What  would  her  contemporaries  have  said  to  the  labour 
of  some  of  our  modern  actors,  who,  up  to  the  very  end  of  their 
career,  have  played  arduous  and  exacting  characters  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  season  after  season?  Garrick  throughout  his  career 
never  played  more  than  138  nights  in  one  year,  and  that  the  year 
of  his  dSbut ;  during  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  he  played 
on  an  average  about  70  times  a  year.  The  run  of  Addison’s  Cato 
in  1713,  which  lasted  twenty  nights,  and  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  in 
1728,  lasting  sixty-two,  were  considered  extraordinary  in  their 
length,  and  when  in  1750  Garrick  and  Barry,  as  rival  Komeos, 
played  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  at  the  two  theatres,  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden,  for  eight  successive  performances,  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  public  found  vent  in  epigram.  This  very  rivalry  of 
Oarrick  and  Barry  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  excitement  it 
created,  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  keen  emulation  of  the 
actors  of  that  day  in  following  one  another  in  classical  parts,  and 
of  the  critical  enthusiasm  that  was  stirred  in  the  public,  whenever 
a  new  Othello,  Hamlet,  or  Falstaflf  challenged  comparison  with 
illustrious  predecessors.  And  the  opportunity  given  to  these 
eighteenth-century  actors  of  exhibiting  their  skill  w'as  rendered 
glorious  by  the  proudest  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Georgian 
theatre — the  return  of  Shakespeare  to  the  stage.  If  the  contem¬ 
porary  drama  offered  them  but  poor  material  for  the  exercise  of 
their  art,  they  found  in  the  revival  of  the  great  poet’s  fame  all 
they  could  desire.  Coincidently  with  the  appearance  of  David 
&arrick  in  1741,  by  the  labours  of  Pope,  Theobald,  Warburton, 
Johnson,  and  others,  Shakespeare  had  begun  to  take  his  supreme 
place  in  English  literature;  within  the  previous  forty  years,  nine 
editions  of  his  works  had  been  published,  and  some  ladies  of  rank 
had  formed  a  club  to  encourage  and  support  the  performance  of 
his  plays.  This  change  found  its  immediate  reflection  in  the 
VOL.  LXXIX.  N.s.  3  p 
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theatre.  Whereas  during  the  early  part  of  the  century  but  ei^ht 
or  nine  sorely  mutilated  plays  of  Shakespeare  had  held  the  stage, 
Garrick,  when  he  went  into  management,  gave  the  public  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  of  them  annually.  Apart  from  his  own  admira¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  perpetrating 
some  outrageous  improvements  in  his  acting  versions  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  plays,  Garrick  found  that  he  best  consulted  his  own  interests 
as  a  manager  in  giving  his  patrons  frequent  Shakespearean  per¬ 
formances. 

There  was  another  and  a  very  strong  reason  why  the  actor  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  encouraged,  nay,  driven,  to  exert  his 
powers  to  the  utmost ;  it  lay  in  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  compelled  to  exercise  his  art.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
deprived  of  most  of  those  accessories  of  scenery  and  costume  which 
to-day  have  become  part  of  our  theatre.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  any  real  attempt  was  made  by  the 
actor  to  dress  his  characters  in  the  costumes  proper  to  the  period 
of  the  play  in  which  they  figured.  When  in  1773  Macklin,  to 
the  incidental  accompaniment  of  the  Coldstream  March ,  appeared 
as  Macbeth,  dressed  in  a  kilt,  he  incurred  all  the  ridicule  and 
opprobrium  of  a  daring  innovator.  The  ordinary  costume  and  wig 
of  the  day,  richer  or  poorer  in  style  according  to  the  station  of 
the  character  represented,  was  the  only  theatrical  dress  of  the 
eighteenth-century  actors.  If  we  look  at  the  pictures  in  the 
Garrick  Club  of  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  in  Macbeth,  of  Gar¬ 
rick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  in  Venice  Preserved,  or  Barry  and  Mrs. 
Barry  in  Hamlet,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  illusion  that  the  | 
actor  was  called  on  to  create,  and  could  only  create  by  the  magic 
of  his  art.  Barry  as  Hamlet  is  dressed  in  a  black  court  suit,  with 
the  ribbon  of  the  Danish  Order  of  the  “Elephant”  across  his 
breast.  Garrick  as  Macbeth  wears  a  blue  and  red  suit,  richly 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  short  powxlered  wig;  while  the  ladies,  j 
whether  as  Queen  Gertrude  or  Lady  Macbeth,  are  gorgeous  in 
hoops  and  feathers.  Occasionally  some  attempt  would  be  made 
to  dress  Turkish  or  classical  tragedies  with  some  approach  to  j 
realism ;  but  such  attempts  were  usually  rather  less  convincing 
than  powdered  wigs  and  court  suits. 

It  was  not  only  on  the  stage  that  the  actor  of  this  day  had  to 
contend  against  formidable  difficulties.  He  had  all  his  work  cut 
out  to  fix  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Until  1762  he 
played  on  a  stage  surrounded  by  fops  and  fine  gentlemen,  “un- 
lick’d  cubs  of  condition,”  as  Cibber  terms  them.  These  persons, 
lolling  in  the  wings,  frequently  interrupted  the  actors  and  occa- 
sionally  fought  with  them.  In  1721  a  noble  but  drunken  earl,  ^ 
standing  in  the  wings  during  a  perforaiance  of  Macbeth,  crossed  j 
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the  stage  to  talk  to  a  friend.  Eich,  the  manager,  expostulated 
with  the  nobleman  for  his  breach  of  decorum,  and  he  promptly 
slapped  the  manager’s  face.  Thereupon  Quin  and  two  of  the  other 
actors  drew  their  swords  and  drove  the  earl  and  his  friends  from  the 
stage.  But  the  gentlemen,  not  to  be  defeated,  rushed  into  the 
boxes,  and,  cutting  and  slashing  right  and  left,  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  furniture ;  they  were  only  stopped  from  doing  further 
damage  by  the  resolute  action  of  Quin,  who,  calling  the  w'atch 
to  his  assistance,  arrested  the  rioters  and  haled  them  before  the 
magistrates.  A  less  disastrous  instance  of  these  curious  interrup¬ 
tions  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  was  so  stirred  by  the  beauty  of 
Mrs.  Woffington’s  performance  of  Cordelia  in  King  Lear  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  coming  on  to  the  stage  and  embracing  her 
in  the  sight  of  the  audience.  Cibber,  during  his  management, 
did  something  to  mitigate  the  intrusion  of  these  lollers  in  the 
wings;  but  it  was  left  to  Garrick  to  abolish  them. 

In  these  days  the  pit  was  looked  on  as  containing  the  critical 
part  of  the  audience.  It  occupied  the  whole  of  the  floor  of 
the  theatre,  right  up  to  the  orchestra.  With  the  exception  of 
the  boxes  where  the  ladies  and  people  of  quality  sat,  which  cost 
four  shillings,  the  pit  seats  at  half-a-crown  were  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  in  the  theatre.  Macklin  in  his  old  age  has  left  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  pittites  which  gives  some  notion  of  the  awe  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  actors.  “  You  then  saw,”  he  said,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  own  day,  ‘‘  no  red  cloaks,  and  heard  no  pattens  in  the 
pit,  but  you  saw  merchants  from  the  city  with  big-wigs,  lawyers 
from  the  Temple  with  big- wigs,  and  physicians  from  the  coffee¬ 
houses  with  big- wigs,  and  the  whole  exhibited  such  a  formidable 
grizzle  as  might  well  shake  the  nerves  of  actors  and  authors.” 
Here,  in  the  pit.  Dr.  Johnson  w’ould  on  occasion  sit  in  judgment ; 
it  was  leaning  forward  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit  that  the  players 
would  descry  with  apprehension  the  burly  form  of  the  poet 
Churchill,  whose  satire  in  the  Rosciad  had  stung  not  a  few  of 
them  to  the  quick. 

And  these  gentlemen  of  the  pit  gave  their  criticisms  very  freely, 
and  often  conveyed  them  very  audibly  to  the  persons  on  the  stage. 
When  four  theatres  at  most  served  the  needs  of  the  town  and  the 
number  of  playgoers  was  very  limited,  there  grew  up  quite  a 
happy,  if  at  times  inconvenient,  family  feeling  between  actor  and 
audience.  In  the  prologue  that  was  always  spoken  before  any 
new  play,  or  on  any  unique  occasion,  the  actor  speaking  it  would 
frequently  take  the  audience  into  his  confidence,  ask  their  indul¬ 
gence  for  his  wife ,  who  was  that  night  making  her  first  appearance 
in  a  new  part ,  or  apologise  for  the  absence  of  some  artist  who  had 
quarrelled  with  the  management.  It  was  this  same  intimacy  of 
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tfie  player  with  his  public  that  betrayed  Garrick  into  the  bad  taste 
of  selecting  Benedick  as  the  part  in  which  to  make  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  Drury  Lane  after  his  honeymoon.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  the  audience  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
situation. 

If  an  actor,  however  popular,  was  considered  by  the  critics  of 
the  pit  to  be  ill-suited  to  some  particular  part  for  which  he  had 
been  cast,  or  had  cast  himself,  they  very  soon  hissed  him  out  of  it. 
Cibber,  a  fine  comedian,  who,  how'ever,  fancied  himself  in  tragedy, 
to  which  his  piping  voice  and  insignificant  appearance  were  quite 
unsuited,  elected  on  one  occasion  to  appear  in  the  dignified  char¬ 
acter  of  Scipio  in  Thomson’s  Sophonisha.  After  being  roundly 
hissed  for  two  nights,  he  wisely  desisted,  and  surrendered  the  part 
to  another  actor,  Williams.  When,  the  following  night,  the  audi¬ 
ence  saw  in  the  distance  Scipio  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
with  stately  strides,  thinking  it  was  still  Cibber  they  immediately 
broke  into  violent  hisses  and  cat-calls,  and  it  was  only  when  they 
recognised  Williams  that  they  changed  their  hisses  to  loud 
applause. 

If  players  fell  out — and  they  did  sometimes — their  quarrels 
became  at  once  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  the  pit  was  quick  to  take 
sides.  In  1743  the  actors  at  Drury  Lane,  headed  by  Garrick  and 
Macklin,  revolted  against  the  recl^less  and  discreditable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  manager,  Fleetwood,  whose  dissipation  and  incom¬ 
petence  were  bringing  the  theatre  to  ruin.  Failing,  however,  to 
obtain  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain — then  the  Duke  of  Grafton— 
a  license  to  appear  elsewhere,  the  players  wmre  obliged  to  return 
to  Fleetwood,  who  agreed  to  receive  them  all  back,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Macklin.  Garrick,  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  accepted 
the  manager’s  terms,  and  Macklin  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  The 
friends  of  the  latter  chose  to  consider  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  Garrick,  though  an  examination  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
negotiations  hardly  bears  out  such  a  charge.  In  any  case,  on 
Garrick’s  first  re-appcarance  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Macklinites, 
headed  by  a  certain  Dr.  Barrowby,  “  a  monster  of  lewdness  and 
prophaneness,”  according  to  some  authorities,  but  a  keen  playgoer 
and  critic,  assembled  in  great  force  to  express  their  indignation 
at  their  hero’s  treatment.  On  Garrick’s  appearance  they  greeted 
him  with  loud  cries  of  ‘  ‘  Off  !  Off  !  ’  ’  and  pelted  him  so  vigorously 
with  peas,  rotten  eggs,  and  apples  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  stage.  This  treatment  continued  for  tw'o  nights,  until  Fleet- 
wood  put  a  party  of  thirty  prize-fighters  into  the  pit,  who  so 
pounded  and  pummelled  the  uproarious  Macklinites  that  they  fled 
in  confusion,  and  order  was  restored. 

Even  the  private  characters  or  personal  peculiarities  of  the  actors 
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and  actresses  were  not  sacred  to  the  wdtlings  of  the  pit.  If  an 
actress  of  notoriously  immodest  reputation  uttered  modest  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  stage  she  was  liable  to  be  greeted  with  sarcastic  jeers  ; 
if  another  with  a  plain  face  undertook  a  character  whose  personal 
beauty  was  emphasised  throughout  the  play,  she  would  be  fortunate 
to  esca{)e  without  flouts  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  pit.  At  the 
same  time,  these  critics  wmrc  prodigal  of  applause  when  moved  or 
delighted  by  a  great  actor.  Aaron  Hill,  in  endeavouring  to  per¬ 
suade  Garrick  to  appear  as  Caesar  in  his  adaptation  of  Voltaire’s 
Death  of  CcBsar,  told  him  that  Booth,  in  the  rather  similar 
character  of  Cato  in  Addison’s  tragedy,  raised  forty-eight  to 
fifty  thundering  claps  for  delivering  various  noble  sentiments  to 
the  audience ;  and  that  when  Quin  played  the  same  part  the  claps 
dwindled  to  half  a  dozen.  Davies  says  that  Hill’s  statements  are 
excessive,  and  they  make  one  a  little  doubtful  of  a  style  of  acting 
the  excellence  of  which  was  measured  by  interruptions  of  this 
kind.  At  the  same  time  they  prove  the  eagerness  and  attention 
with  which  the  delivery  of  the  lines  of  some  well-known  or  classical 
part  by  succeeding  actors  w’as  followed  by  the  critical  portion  of 
the  audience. 

On  the  night  of  November  14th,  1746,  the  excitement  of  all  good 
playgoers  was  stirred  in  an  unwonted  degree,  and  criticism  prepared 
itself  for  a  great  effort  in  judgment  and  discrimination.  The  occa¬ 
sion  wms  the  appearance  of  Garrick  and  Quin  at  Drury  Lane  in 
Kowe’s  tragedy,  the  Fair  Penitent.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  two  famous  actors  had  played  together  in  the  same  piece. 
Garrick  wms  then  in  the  early  years  of  his  extraordinary  success. 
He  had  come  as  something  of  a  revelation  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
solemn  methods  of  ponderous  and  declamatory  tragedians.  Quin 
was  the  great  representative  of  this  older  school.  “  If  this  young 
fellow  is  right,  we  have  all  been  wTong,”  he  had  said  of  Garrick’s 
Eichard  III. ;  he,  the  portentous  Cato  and  Brutus,  stood  in 
surly  opposition  to  the  lively  Hamlet  and  Eichard  of  the  younger 
man,  that  were  drawing  all  the  town. 

Quin,  from  afar,  lured  by  the  scent  of  fame, 

A  stage  Leviathan,  put  in  his  claim,” 

writes  Churchill  in  the  Rosciad  in  enumerating  the  rivals  of 
Garrick.  He  pays  Quin  the  compliment  of  saying  : 

No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 

In  all  the  labour’d  artifice  of  speech. 

But  he  qualifies  his  praise  : 

His  eyes  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll, 

§  Proclaim’d  the  sullen  habit  of  his  soul, 

||  Heavy  and  phlegmatic  he  trod  the  stage, 

Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 
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And  as  Hector  making  love  to  Andromache,  or  Horatio  rebuking 
the  gay  Lothario,  Churchill  declares  that  Quin  was  still  Quin  and 
nothing  else. 


With  the  same  cast  of  features  he  is  seen 
To  chide  the  libertine  and  court  the  queen. 


And  now  as  Horatio  and  Lothario  in  the  Fair  Penitent  Quin 
and  Garrick  were  to  try  conclusions.  Such  an  occasion  as  this 
gives  us  some  conception  of  the  position  which  the  actor  held  as 
an  artist  in  the  theatre  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  noble 
emulation  that  fired  his  efforts  ;  the  closeness,  the  keenness  of  the 
criticism  that,  undistracted  by  extraneous  and  adventitious  aids, 
w^as  focused  on  every  detail  of  the  player’s  performance.  Acting 
to-day  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceased  to  be  closely  criticised, 
nor  will  it  be  closely  criticised  again  until  the  conditions  of  the 
eighteenth-century  theatre  can  be  in  some  form  or  other  repro¬ 
duced.  When  on  this  particular  occasion  Garrick  and  Quin  met 
for  the  first  time  on  the  stage,  the  applause  of  the  audience  was 
so  prolonged  that  the  two  rivals  were  unnerved.  Quin  is  said  to 
have  changed  colour ;  G  arrick  was  ill  at  ease  and  embarrassed. 
Quin  as  Horatio  played  the  part  of  an  honest  and  courageous 
friend,  Garrick  as  Lothario  that  of  a  dissolute  and  heartless 
libertine.  Victory  rested  with  Garrick.  To  him  it  was  no  effort 
to  be  easy,  graceful,  and  insolent;  but  Quin  laboured  heavily 
and  ineffectually  through  the  part  of  Horatio ;  every  word  was 
gravely  and  ponderously  emphasised.  When  Lothario  challenges 
him  to  meet  him  in  deadly  combat  : 


West  of  the  town,  a  mile  among  the  rocks, 
Two  hours  ere  noon,  to-morrow  I  expect  tliee, 
Thy  single  hand  to  mine, 


Quin  as  Horatio  had  merely  to  reply  with  calm  courage 
I’ll  meet  thee  there. 


But  that  w'as  not  Quin’s  way.  After  Garrick  had  spoken  his 
challenge,  a  tremendous  pause  ensued — so  long  that  at  last  one 
in  the  gallery  called  out  to  Quin  :  “  Why  don’t  you  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  w’hether  you’ll  meet  him  or  not?”  When  at  length  the 
long-delayed  answer  was  given,  it  was  delivered  with  such  slow¬ 
ness  and  elaboration  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Garrick  came  off  victori¬ 
ous  in  the  Fair  Penitent.  And  he  was  equally  victorious  in  Jane 
Shore  ;  his  Hastings  was  declared  to  be  a  fine  performance,  whilst 
Quin,  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  made  such  impression  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  character  which  he  himself  always  spoke  of  as 
one  of  his  ‘‘  whisker  ”  parts.  But  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV. 
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success  lay  undoubtedly  with  Quin.  It  was  in  the  character  of 
Falstaff,  and  not  in  tragedy,  that  Quin  had  established  his  position 
as  a  first-rate  actor,  whilst  Garrick  found  himself  physically  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  the  rough,  soldierly  passion  of  Hotspur;  his 
fine  and  flexible  voice,  unable  to  sustain  the  loud  vehemence  of 
the  character,  gave  out  after  five  nights,  and  he  had  to  retire 
from  the  cast.  Critics  considered  also  that  he  had  not  dressed 
the  part  with  propriety  ;  a  laced  frock  and  a  Kamillies  wig  were 
held  to  be  too  insignificant  for  the  dignity  of  the  character. 

That  the  audiences  of  the  eighteenth  century  should  have  been 
freer  in  their  criticisms  and  in  their  method  of  expressing  them  than 
our  modern  audiences  is  in  no  way  surprising,  if  we  recollect  that 
there  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  no  written  dramatic  criticism 
in  the  sense  that  we  understand  it  now'.  The  newspapers  of  the 
day  did  not  follow  or  criticise  theatrical  performances  w'ith  any 
regularity ;  this  form  of  criticism  was  not  instituted  until  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  w'hen  Leigh  Hunt  became  the  dramatic 
critic  of  a  paper  called  The  News.  Occasional  pamphlets  would 
deal  with  actors’  performances,  but  as  they  were  generally  written 
to  attack  one  actor  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  were  the  spiteful 
retort  of  some  disappointed  dramatist,  they  could  be  of  little  value 
as  criticisms.  Indeed,  a  successful  actor  like  Garrick  had  far 
more  to  dread  from  blackmailing  libels  on  his  private  character 
than  from  strictures  on  his  acting.  It  w'as  an  age  when  scurrilous 
personalities  were  the  accustomed  w'eapons  of  literary  and  artistic 
quarrels ;  and  Cibber  and  Garrick  came  in  for  their  full  share  of 
such  things.  But  of  reviews  and  sane  criticism  there  was  little 
enough.  What  we  learn  of  the  art  of  the  actors  of  the  eighteenth 
century  w'e  learn  from  books  such  as  Cibber’s  Apology,  Churchill’s 
Rosciad,  Davies’s  Life  of  Garrick,  and  his  Dramatic  Miscellanies , 
and  the  various  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  time.  Occasionally  an 
enthusiastic  playgoer  w'ould  publish  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
art  of  the  “  Actor,”  such  as  that  in  which  the  author  propounds  and 
answers  such  interesting  questions  as  whether  an  actor  can  have  too 
much  fire  ;  whether,  if  he  be  a  comedian,  he  must  possess  what  the 
author  terms  the  ‘  ‘  interior  qualification  ”  of  a  gay  and  happy  dis¬ 
position  ;  or  whether  he  who  jflays  the  hero  of  tragedy  should 
have  the  ‘‘interior  qualification”  of  an  elevated  soul;  w'hether 
players  who  are  naturally  amorous  are  the  only  ones  who  should 
impersonate  lovers  on  the  stage ;  and  the  most  imix)rtant  and 
delicate  question,  whether  there  should  be  a  real  or  apparent  con¬ 
formity  betw'een  the  age  of  the  actor  and  that  of  the  character  he 
is  representing.  This  exhaustive  treatise,  entitled  The  Actor, 
was  published  anonymously,  but  it  has  been  attributed  to  Aaron 
Hill,  one  of  the  most  ardent  devotees  of  theatrical  art  in  the 
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eighteenth  century,  a  warm-hearted  and  benevolent  gentleman 
who  lost  a  fortune  in  various  schemes  that  were  to  benefit  his 
fellow-men.  The  theatre  was  his  ruling  passion.  His  love  of 
classical  tragedy  led  him  not  only  to  christen  his  children  Julius 
Caesar,  Calliope,  Urania,  and  Minerva,  but  to  translate  Voltaire’s 
Merope  and  Mort  de  Ccesar;  his  keen  interest  in  acting  prompted 
him  to  bestow’  advice  and  instruction  so  liberally  on  the  plavers 
that  they  came  to  regard  him  as  something  of  a  nuisance.  If  fie  | 
be  the  author  of  The  Actor  their  impatience  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  he  is  mighty  severe  in  his  strictures  on  some  of  the  players  ■ 
and  tiresome  in  his  praises  of  others.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  the  shortcomings  of  Mrs.  Bellamy  on  the  stage  to  the 
hurry  of  her  passions  and  the  multitude  of  her  lovers  at  home; 
whilst  the  improvement  he  has  discerned  in  Mrs.  Woffington’s 
acting  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  set  down  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  two  years  her  domestic  arrangements  have  been  in  a  more 
tranquil  state.  She,  too,  is  sharply  rebuked  for  taking  too  much 
pains  about  her  face  and  too  little  about  her  mind ;  the  author 
prophesies  that ,  if  she  is  not  more  careful  when  ‘  ‘  her  face  (as  in 
time  it  will  be)  is  not  worth  a  farthing,  her  mind  will  not  be  worth 
a  fiftieth  part  of  one.” 

Some  of  his  reflections  are  pertinent  enough ,  as  when  he  speaks 
of  the  many  w’ho  thoughtlessly  adopt  the  calling  of  the  actor,  when 
they  can  have  no  more  hope  of  succeeding  in  it  ‘  ‘  than  a  fat  fellow 
wheezing  with  asthma  could  hope  to  win  the  prize  in  a  foot-race,’' 
or  of  that  “set  of  wretches,  the  perfunctory  players,  who  deliver 
their  parts  as  if  they  were  easing  themselves  of  a  burden  which 
they  w’ere  hired  for  carrying,  and  in  pain  till  they  were  rid  of.” 

“  Let  a  man  not  think,”  he  writes,  “  that  all  an  actor  needs  is 
to  have  a  memory  and  the  power  of  speaking,  walking,  and  tossing 
his  arms  about.”  His  concluding  sentiments  are  applicable  to 
other  centuries  as  w’ell  as  his  own.  He  protests  against  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  critics  of  his  owm  day  to  discourage  young  playeis 
who  attempt  great  characters;  aspiring  genius  which  has  “some 
merit  and  the  necessary  requisites  from  nature  ”  should,  he 
thinks,  be  stimulated,  not  depressed  ;  and  he  deprecates  the  common 
folly  of  admiring  the  actors  of  the  past  much  more  than  they  were 
admired  when  they  were  alive,  in  order  to  dash  the  spirits  of 
their  successors,  five  or  six  of  whom  he  declares  to  be  equal  to  any 
of  those  old  actors  so  greatly  commended. 

This  treatise  is  instructive,  because  it  illustrates  the  close  atten¬ 
tion  with  which  the  work  of  actors  was  scrutinised  by  a  critol 
playgoer.  But  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  two  classics 
of  theatrical  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century ,  Colley  Cibber  s 
Apology  for  His  Life  and  Churchill’s  poem  of  The  Rosciad. 
These  tw’o  works,  though  comparatively  little  known  to  modern 
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readers,  are  both  of  them  remarkable,  the  former  as  a  lively  auto¬ 
biography  that  delighted  such  opposite  critics  as  Swift  and  Horace 
Walpole,  the  latter  as  one  of  the  happiest  productions  of  that 
genius  for  satire  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
poetic  literature  of  the  century. 

Colley  Cibber,  actor,  manager,  poet,  and  dramatist,  holds  an 
unique  position  among  the  players  of  his  time.  His  versatility  is 
in  itself  remarkable.  As  an  actor,  if  he  failed  in  tragedy,  in 
comedy  hejvas  the  creator  of  characters  now  forgotten,  but  in  his 
own  time  celebrated  and  admired ;  he  was  the  original  Lord  Fop- 
pington  and  Sir  Novelty  Fashion.  These  two  characters  be- 
j  longed  to  plays  of  his  own  making,  for  Cibber  w’as  also  a  prolific 
dramatist.  He  turned  out  a  number  of  comedies,  very  popular 
and  successful  in  their  day ,  some  tragedies  that  were  less  popular, 
a  few  masques  and  interludes,  and  adapted  for  the  stage  two  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  one  an  outrageous  mutilation  of  King  John 
with  the  cumbrous  title  of  Papal  Tyranny  in  the  Reign  of  King 
John,  the  other  a  version  of  Richard  III.  which,  until  about 
i  thirty  years  ago,  held  the  stage  in  preference  to  the  original.  As 
I  a  poet,  Cibber  attained  to  the  office  of  Laureate,  and  that  is  all  that 
need  be  said.  It  is  as  a  theatrical  manager  that,  with  all  his  faults, 
he  extorts  our  admiration  and  respect.  His  management  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  extending  over  more  than  twenty  years,  from  1711 
to  1733,  is  a  memorable  epoch  in  theatrical  history.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  state  of  the  theatre  was 
anything  but  palmy.  The  stage  was  still  staggering  under 
Jeremy  Collier’s  vehement  and  well-merited  denunciation  of  its 
impropriety;  the  older  generation  of  actors,  with  the  exception 
of  Betterton,  had  passed  away,  and  as  yet  left  no  successors.  The 
actors  were  divided  into  two  companies  ;  one  was  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  under  Betterton,  wrhere,  says  Cibber,  “the  players  were 
most  of  them  too  advanced  in  years  to  mend  ’’ — Betterton  himself 
was  seventy — the  other  was  at  Drury  Lane,  under  Bich  ;  and  here 
the  actors,  Cibber  himself  among  them,  he  described  as  “  too 
young  to  be  excellent.’’  But  the  younger  company  was  the  more 
successful  of  the  two,  and  all  would  have  gone  well  with  them 
but  for  the  impossible  character  of  their  manager,  Christopher 
Rich.  Originally  a  lawyer,  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  enter 
into  theatrical  business  with  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  as  much 
money  as  they  can  out  of  it,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  art  or  the 
feelings  of  their  artists.  To  this  excusable  insensibility  Rich 
added  positive  dishonesty.  His  ambition  as  a  manager  was  to 
cheat  his  actors  out  of  as  much  of  their  legitimate  gains  as  he 
could ;  and  as  a  lawyer  he  was  able  to  do  this  with  some  skill.  At 
length,  however,  his  misconduct  led  to  a  revolt,  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  negotiation ,  Drury  Lane  came  for  the  first  time  under  the 
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management  of  three  actors— Cibber,  Wilks,  and  Doggett.  Now 
for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  the  theatre  was  properly  and 
honestly  administered.  The  credit  of  this  is  due  chiefly  to  Cibber 
himself.  Wilks,  an  accomplished  actor,  cared  for  nothing  so 
long  as  he  had  good  parts  and  plenty  of  them ;  Doggett  retired 
from  the  partnership  early  in  its  history,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Barton  Booth ,  the  tragedian  and  original  representative  of  Addi¬ 
son’s  Cato,  an  amiable,  indulgent,  and  easy-going  gentleman. 
Cibber  was  quite  equal  to  the  task  imposed  on  him.  His  natural 
gaiety  of  disposition,  his  impudent  self-confidence,  his  shrewdness 
his  sensible  appreciation  of  facts,  which  his  ingenuous  vanity  never 
impaired,  well  fitted  him  for  the  task  of  smoothing  down  difficult 
colleagues,  facing  reverses,  overcoming  hostility,  and  making 
money.  With  justifiable  pride  he  declared  that  during  his 
management  bills  were  paid  regularly,  that  no  actor  ever  required 
a  w'ritten  agreement ,  and  that  the  w'ork  of  the  theatre  was  carried 
on  with  order  and  propriety.  The  much-tried  actor-manager  comes 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  unsympathetic  criticism ;  by  some  he  is 
even  represented  as  the  great  bane  of  theatrical  art  in  this  country. 
But  history  shows  us  conclusively  that,  so  far,  it  is  to  the  actor- 
manager  we  owe  all  the  most  worthy  achievement  of  our  theatre, 
the  preservation  from  decay  and  disorder  of  all  that  is  highest  in 
theatrical  art.  To  Cibber,  Garrick,  and  John  Kemble,  as  actor- 
managers,  is  due  the  credit  of  rescuing  the  theatres  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  from  the  dishonesty,  or  incompetence  or  extrava¬ 
gance  of  such  worthless  managers  as  Bich,  Fleetwood,  or 
Sheridan.  Cibber  says  truly  of  his  own  record,  and  it  applies  to 
those  of  his  successors ,  ‘  ‘  our  being  actors  ourselves  was  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  government,  which  all  former  managers  who  were  only 
idle  gentlemen  wanted.”  In  the  absence  of  a  State  theatre,  it 
has  fallen  to  the  task  of  individual  actors  to  do  what  they  can  to 
uphold  the  finer  traditions  of  our  stage  ;  and  history  proves  to  us 
that,  in  face  of  difficulties  that  time  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  these  actors  have  not  failed  in  their  duty.  Whether  it 
has  brought  them  profit  or  loss ,  prosperity  or  ruin ,  they  have  suc¬ 
cessively  devoted  themselves  to  an  enterprise  which  in  almost 
every  other  country  but  our  own  has  been  deemed  not  unworthy 
of  the  assistance  of  the  State.  If,  as  some  tell  us,  we  are  to  see  in 
the  future  a  great  extension  of  State  control  in  our  domestic 
concerns,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  that  extension  spreads 
as  far  as  the  theatre. 

Cibber  sums  up  very  fairly  the  history  of  his  own  management. 
Though,  he  says,  ‘‘our  best  merit  as  actors  was  never  equal  to 
that  of  our  predecessors ,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  all  its 
branches  the  stage  had  never  been  under  so  just,  so  prosperous  and 
so  settled  a  regulation  for  forty  years  before.”  It  is  true  that  m 
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Cibber’s  time  no  actor  of  genius  appeared  who  could  challenge 
to  those  who  remembered  him  the  siijireme  excellence  of  Better- 
ton.  Though  the  best  part  of  his  career  belongs  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Betterton  was  still  playing  Hamlet  in  1709  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-four,  and  playing  it  with  a  successful 
assumption  of  youth  that  extorted  the  admiration  of  Steele.  Cib¬ 
ber  does  his  best  to  give  posterity  some  notion  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  this  great  actor,  and  as  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
he  is  not  altogether  unsuccessful.  Though  Betterton’s  voice  was 
manly  rather  than  sweet,  his  figure  short  and  inclining  to  corpu¬ 
lence,  his  limbs  athletic  rather  than  delicate,  yet  with  these  dis¬ 
advantages  he  had  that  personality,  that  something  indefinable 
in  bearing  and  countenance,  which,  from  the  moment  of  his 
appearance  on  the  stage,  seemed  to  seize  and  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  audience,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  even  the  giddy  and  the 
inadvertent.  Betterton  must  have  had  just  that  quality  of  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism — there  seems  no  better  w'ord  by  which  to  describe 
this  peculiar  attribute — w’hich  is  as  essential  to  the  great  actor  as 
it  is  to  the  great  orator,  the  great  statesman,  the  great  soldier, 
which  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  what  men  call  greatness.  As  an  actual 
instance  of  the  method  of  Betterton’s  art,  Cibber  describes  for 
us  his  treatment  of  the  scene  in  Hamlet,  in  which  the  Prince 
first  sees  his  father’s  spirit.  It  was  the  custom,  he  says,  of  most 
actors  on  seeing  the  ghost  to  throw’  themselves  into  a  strained 
and  violent  tone  of  voice  expressive  of  rage  and  fury ,  and  bring 

I  down  thunders  of  applause  by  the  force  of  their  declamation. 
Betterton  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  scene  its  real  significance ; 
it  was  with  mute  amazement  he  first  looked  on  his  dear  father’s 
spirit,  and  then  in  a  solemn,  trembling  voice,  which  made  the 
ghost  as  terrible  to  the  si)ectator  as  to  himself,  with  awe  and 
)  reverence,  from  which  all  thought  of  violence  or  defiance  was 

3  banished,  he  addressed  the  spirit.  One  writer  avers  that  in  this 

1  scene  Betterton’s  countenance,  w’hich  was  naturally  ruddy  and 

t  sanguine,  turned  as  w’hite  as  his  neckcloth  in  the  stress  of  his 

emotion.  If  this  be  true,  he  was  not  only  a  great,  but  peculiarly 
t  gifted,  actor.  But  the  whole  description  is  perhaps  a  little  highly 

^  coloured,  for  the  same  author  says  that  at  the  sight  of  Betterton’s 

j  horror  and  distress  the  blood  of  the  audience  seemed  to  shudder  in 

c  their  veins.  More  convincing  than  such  criticism  as  this,  is  the 

3  II  testimony  of  Barton  Booth,  the  tragedian,  who  succeeded  Better- 
y  ton  in  “many  of  his  characters.’’  “When  I  acted  the  ghost 
I  with  Betterton,’’  said  Booth,  “instead  of  my  aweing  him,  he 
Q  I  terrified  me.  But  divinity  hung  round  that  man  !  ’’  Truly  there 

g  I  must  have  been  about  Betterton  a  grandeur,  a  nobility  of  soul, 
that  on  the  stage  and  in  private  life  alike  compelled  the  love  and 
veneration  of  the  men  who  knew  him.  It  was  this  love  and 
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respect  that  took  Steele  to  Westminster  Abbey  to  see  the  last 
office  done  to  one  whom,  he  wrote  in  the  Taller,  “  I  have  always 
very  much  admired,  and  from  whose  action  1  had  received  more 
strong  expressions  of  w’hat  is  great  and  noble  in  human  nature 
than  from  the  arguments  of  the  most  solid  philosophers,  or  the 
descriptions  of  the  most  charming  poets  1  have  ever  read.”  A 
greater,  a  finer  tribute  w'as  never  paid  to  an  actor.  If  the 
eighteenth  century  produced  in  Garrick  Betterton’s  equal  as 
player,  perhaps  his  superior  in  some  respects,  Garrick  never  held 
in  men’s  hearts  the  place  that  Betterton  held  in  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries. 

History  repeats  itself  in  the  theatre  as  elsewhere.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  very  scene  with  his  father’s  ghost  which  made 
Betterton’s  Hamlet  something  of  a  revelation  in  his  day,  is  the 
same  that  impressed  a  German  critic  who  witnessed  the  Hamlet 
of  David  Garrick,  and  made  Fielding  put  into  the  mouth  of  j 
Partridge  in  Torn  Jones  the  famous  criticism  of  Garrick’s  dei)ort- 
ment  in  this  scene.  The  secret  of  all  these  striking  and  imme-  ' 
diate  successes  by  which  in  the  past  actors  have  suddenly  leapt 
into  fame  has  at  all  times  been  a  return  to  nature  in  the  present¬ 
ment  of  some  character,  a  revolt  against  the  staginess  and 
unreality  of  a  hide-bound  convention,  a  treatment  of  a  character 
or  a  scene  that,  instead  of  calling  down  the  customary  applause 
which  an  experienced  actor  can  always  provoke  by  tricks  of 
declamation,  quite  regardless  of  good  sense,  produces  rather  that 
mute  astonishment  in  an  audience  which  is  more  eloquent  to  the 
artist  than  the  clapping  of  hands.  And  just  as  Garrick  in 
Richard  III.  and  Hamlet,  by  a  return  to  nature  brought  back  on 
to  the  stage  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  acting  which  had  died 
for  a  time  with  Betterton,  so  did  Edmund  Kean  repeat,  more  than 
seventy  years  after,  the  striking  success  which,  in  1741,  Charles 
Macklin  had  made  in  the  character  of  Shylock  by  playing  the 
Jew  for  the  first  time  as  a  real  and  serious  human  being.  Kean 
was  a  genius  and  Macklin  w^as  not ;  Kean  leapt  into  a  fame  which 
did  not  depend  only  on  his  conception  of  Shylock ;  Macklin  made 
no  deep  impression  in  any  other  Shakespearean  character.  But 
both  these  actors  were  courageous  enough  to  depart  from  tradition 
in  their  readings  of  this  particular  part,  to  face  at  rehearsal  nothing 
but  discouragement,  ridicule,  or  contempt  from  their  fellow-actors, 
and  were  sufficiently  gifted,  sufficiently  masters  of  their  art,  to 
convince  audiences  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  grotesque  and 
comic  Jew  of  stage  convention,  that  Shylock,  whatever  the  un¬ 
reality,  the  fancifulness  of  the  fable  of  the  play,  was  a  living, 
breathing  embodiment  of  a  type  conceived  and  executed  by  the 
dramatist  in  all  seriousness  and  earnestness.  H.  B.  Irving. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Civilised  man  usually  boasts  that  civilisation  means  good  govern¬ 
ment,  that  good  government  promises  justice  and  fair  play  to 
everybody.  He  has  abundance  of  pity  for  the  barbarian  living 
in  savagedom  under  a  social  system  framed  in  accordance  with 
primal  wants,  shaped  and  fashioned  by  customs  and  superstitions 
that  are  the  outgrowth  of  ignorance,  fear  of  the  unknown,  terror 
of  the  unknowable.  We  who  belong  to  the  higher  civilised  races 
cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  satisfaction  that  we  are  not  as  other 
men  are,  that  we  have  got  behind  the  veil,  that  we  have  unlocked 
the  door  to  knowledge,  that  w'e  have  discovered  not  alone  the 
secrets  of  the  universe ,  but  also  have  found  out  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  regulate  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  that 
are  the  basis  of  all  government  that  is  wmrthy  of  the  name.  We 
have  satisfaction  in  our  religious  toleration.  We  have  given  up 
the  old-fashioned  doctrine  that  our  religion  can  be  the  only  true 
one— the  only  way  to  salvation.  We  recognise  the  fact  that  we 
are  Christians  because  we  are  born  in  Europe  as  we  would  have 
been  Mahommedans  had  we  been  bom  in  Arabia,  or  fetish  wor¬ 
shippers  had  our  birthplace  been  the  Gold  Coast.  But  we  know 
that  our  Christianity  is  better  and  more  progressive  than  the 
faith  of  less  favoured  peoples,  and  that  it  includes  intrinsically, 
or  by  culture,  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  civilised 
social  system.  Consequently  we  send  out  missionaries  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Buddhist,  the  Mahommedan,  and  the  African  savage 
Aat  they  would  do  well  to  adopt  our  religion ,  as  it  comprises  all 
that  goes  to  the  making  of  civilised  man.  Some  sceptics  may 
think  that  in  assuming  that  our  civilisation  comprises  all  that  is 

!  necessary  to  make  the  human  race  wise  and  happy  and  just,  so 
far  as  these  attributes  are  capable  of  attainment  in  this  life ,  we 
but  beg  the  question  ;  that  it  is  not  certain ,  that  it  is  not  proved , 
that  we  have  added  to  the  joy  of  life  of  the  individual  human 
being  by  all  our  civilisation.  Such  doubters  say  that  as  by 
preaching  to  the  ignorant  savage  our  w^ay  of  salvation  we  but 
enlarge  his  opportunities  for  damnation,  so  by  forcing  on  him 
our  conception  of  what  is  necessary  to  get  the  maximum  out  of 
I  He  ,  we  but  add  to  his  perplexities  by  giving  him  wants  that  he 
cannot  supply.  We  civilised  beings  are  apt  to  assume  that  the 
point  to  w’hich  our  civilisation  has  brought  us  is  the  furthest  possible 
5  ~tbe  last  word  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  We  admit  that 
I  the  world  is  progressing,  but  we  take  for  granted  that  this  progress 
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is,  and  will  continue,  to  be  on  the  lines  that  we  think  essential  to 
civilisation,  w^hich  we  assume  to  be  necessary  for  human  happiness 
This  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  our  civilisation  and  the  various  insti-  ^ 

tutions  that  are  comprised  in  it  sometimes  brings  us  up  against  ^ 

strange  anomalies  and  inexplicable  puzzles  when  we  come  to  ° 
study  the  problems  of  every  civilised  community.  ri 


And  the  wildest  dreams  of  Kew, 
Are  the  facts  of  Khatmandhu 
And  the  crimes  of  Clapham  chaste 
In  Martaban. 


b 

c 

0 
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It  makes  us  justify  in  one  case  what  we  sternly  reprobate  in 
another.  We  severely  criticise  the  treatment  of  some  subject  or  ^ 
inferior  race  by  one  civilised  community  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  ^ 
we  have  acted  precisely  in  the  same  spirit  in  the  case  of  another.  * 
We  are,  of  course,  extremely  angry  when  this  is  pointed  out,  and  ^ 
throw  doubts  on  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  our  critics,  but  i  ^ 
never  do  we  hesitate  in  our  opinion  that  circumstances— when  I  ^ 
they  are  our  circumstances — alter  cases — when  they  are  our  cases.  ^ 
Perhaps  there  are  few  problems  of  civilised  life  that  are  more  < 
puzzling  than  that  of  the  black  man  in  the  United  States  of  ' 
America  at  the  present  moment.  Here  in  Europe  we  hear  vague  1 
rumours  of  it.  We  read  occasionally  of  a  negro  being  lynched  by 
some  community  determined  to  assert  its  rights.  Perhaps  wt  are  t  ' 
critical,  and  loftily  assume  that  a  community  in  which  such  a  * 
thing  can  take  place  is  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the  lights  of  |  ' 
civilisation,  and  is  ignoring  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
equity.  We  read  occasional  articles  in  the  magazines  in  which  ' 
reference  is  made  to  the  deprivation  of  the  negro  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Republic ,  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  the  inalienable  right  of  every  free  man  that  he  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen, 
and,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  this  principle  is  with  ourselves  of 
very  recent  recognition,  we  declaim  against  the  injustice,  and 
throw  doubt  upon  the  civilisation  of  the  community  that  permits 
such  things  to  be.  But  the  problem  is  not  so  easy  a  one. 

To  appreciate  its  gravity  and  realise  its  importance  we  should 
bring  ourselves  into  personal  contact  with  the  people  affected,  and 
so  learn  something  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to 
contend,  and  the  questions  they  have  to  solve.  I| 

And  what  is  the  difficulty?  To  us  in  Europe  it  is  simplicity  i| 
itself.  You  have  in  the  United  States  a  population  of  seventy-  M 
eight  millions ;  of  these  about  ten  millions  are  coloured  people,  I 
including  pure  negroes  and  those  of  mixed  blood.  These  coloured  I 
people  are  scattered  all  over  the  Union,  but  are  mainly  found  in  I 
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the  States  of  the  south-east — the  old  slave  States.  In  numbers 
they  are  growing  rapidly.  They  have  more  than  doubled  since 
emancipation.  In  many  districts  they  largely  outnumber  the 
whites.  The  Civil  War  which  was  fought  by  the  North  on  behalf 
of  the  Union,  and  by  the  South  in  defence  of  property  (in  slaves), 
resulted  in  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  which  w^as  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  all  the  handicaps  that  were  on  the  negro 
because  of  his  colour.  “  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  conditions 
of  servitude.” 

The  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  equality  that  had  been 


asserted  by  the  founders  of  the  American  Eepublic  as  the  birth* 
right  of  the  human  race — omitting  the  negro — were  now  applied 
to  that  section  of  humanity,  and  it  was  complacently  assumed — 
as  is  not  uncommon  with  reformers — that  the  question  w’as  finally 
settled.  But,  as  also  is  not  uncommon  with  reformers,  they 
forgot  that  the  recognition  of  a  right  is  not  always  a  final  or  an 
effective  remedy.  They  sincerely  believed  that  once  they  had 
given  the  negro  a  vote  they  had  settled  the  question.  Tlu'y 
might  have  been  justified  had  the  negro  had  some  training  in  that 
particular  invention  of  civilisation  for  conducting  government. 
But  he  had  not.  Torn  from  an  African  swamp,  where  he  had 
devised  a  government  method  in  every  respect  different  from 
the  representative  system  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  he  had  been 
forceably  inducted  into  a  .community  in  which  he  had  no  rights ; 
which  ignored  his  humanity  so  far  as  that  word  connotes  the 
right  to  take  an  effective  part  in  w'orking  the  social  machine.  He 
filled  the  role  of  the  horse  useful  to  his  master,  and  cared  for  by 
him  in  proportion  to  his  price,  but  he  w’as  restrained  by  legal 
enactment  from  education,  lest,  like  Eve,  he  should  learn  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  that  as  he  had  human  instincts  he  had  also 
human  capacities.  Such  a  man,  a  very  surface  consideration  might 
have  shown,  was  totally  unfit  to  take  a  useful  part  in  helping  in  a 
complex  system  of  government,  suited  only  to  men  trained  for  it 
by  a  long  course  of  heredity  and  struggle.  It  was  really  a  travesty 
of  representative  government — bound  to  fail.  Had  the  South  been 
organised  under  some  man  of  great  government  capacity, 
assisted  by  trained  experts,  after  the  fashion  of  the  British 
Government  of  India,  or  the  Government  of  Egypt,  it  is  possible 
that  all  would  have  gone  well,  but  with  the  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Southern  States  after  the  war  failure  was  inevitable. 

There  there  existed  a  brave  and  proud  race,  beaten  in  a  fierce 
war,  but  beaten  with  honour.  Their  defeat  did  not  deprive  them 
of  any  political  rights  or  privileges  that  they  previously  possessed , 
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it  merely  associated  with  them  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights  and 
privileges  a  large  number  of  beings  whom  hitherto  they  had 
regarded  as  useful  instruments  of  production,  but  never  as  equals 
capable  of  participating  in  the  organisation  of  civilised  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  as  if  by  some  physiological  and  evolutionary  change 
horses  w^ere  suddenly  to  be  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  take  an 
elementary  share  in  human  thought  and  action,  and  were  then 
to  be  enfranchised  and  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  mankind. 
No  matter  how  eloquent,  no  matter  how  cultured  some  of  the 
emancipated  equine  tribe  showed  themselves,  outraged  humanity 
would  arise  up  and  refuse  to  admit  its  former  instrument  to  an 
equality  of  rights.  Far-fetched  as  the  analogy  may  seem,  it  really 
expresses  the  feeling  of  the  Southern  with  resi>ect  to  the  i)articipa- 
tion  of  the  negro  in  the  carrying  on  of  public  affairs.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  a  degradation.  The  same  feeling  is  common  in  every 
country  where  white  people  find  themselves  in  close  contact  with 
those  of  another  colour,  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
racially  inferior.  In  South  Africa,  when  I  ever  ventured  to  suggest 
to  an  average  Africander  that  the  Kaffir  is,  after  all,  a  human  being, 
I  only  aroused  a  display  of  bitter  hate ,  a  feeling  of  indignation  that 
his  humanity  should  be  insulted  by  the  conception,  and  I  have 
received  the  rejoinder  :  ‘  ‘  He  is  not  a  human  being ;  he  is  no 
better  than  a  baboon,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.”^  I 
have  seen  at  a  railw’ay  eating-house  in  California  a  China¬ 
man  calmly  and  patiently  stand  at  the  counter  among  a  crowd 
of  whites,  ignored  and  repeatedly  passed  by  by  the  attendants, 
who  seemed  to  resent  his  presence  as  an  insult  to  the  unwashed 
crowd  of  Caucasian  travellers  among  whom  he  ventured  to  intrude 
himself. 

Time  was  when  the  Japanese  was  similarly  regarded,  but  Liao- 
yang.  Port  Arthur,  and  Mukden  seem  to  have  put  a  new  colour 
on  his  skin  and  obscured  the  Mongolian  character  of  his  features. 
It  is  difficult  for  people  living  in  the  British  Isles  to  realise  the 
social  conditions  under  which  the  coloured  man  lives  in  the  United 
States.  Occasionally  we  come  in  contact  with  the  negro  in 
Europe,  but  except  to  note  the  fact  that  his  skin  and  his  features 
more  or  less  vary  in  colour  and  form  from  the  type  common  around 
us,  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  different  race. 
There  is  not  enough  of  him  to  raise  racial  prejudice  or  demand 
special  treatment.  But  in  the  United  States,  both  North  and 
South,  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  indeed  a  notable  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  the  negro  is  regarded  in  the  Northern  States  as 

(1)  I  have  stated  the  present  position  of  the  native  question  in  South  Africa, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  in  North  America,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  February,  1906. 
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compared  with  the  Southern.  In  the  North  he  is  nominally  on 
an  equality  with  the  white.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  deprive 
him,  because  he  is  a  negro,  of  the  franchise,  but  at  the  same  time 
his  position  is  very  different  from  that  of  his  white  neighbour. 
Very  few  employments  are  open  to  him.  He  may  act  as  a  porter 
or  a  bootblack,  but  his  entry  into  any  of  the  skilled  trades  is 
sternly  barred.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  and  these  organisations  do  not  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
and  a  brother,  and  rigorously  exclude  him.  Even  the  non- 
unionists  will  not  work  with  him,  so  he  is  compelled  to  earn  his 
livelihood  by  the  lowest  functions  and  in  exceptional  trades.  The 
Northern  has  no  love  for  him  ;  he  has  not  even  the  pity  and  affec¬ 
tion  that  the  human  being  has  for  the  dog  or  the  horse  that  is 
useful  and  faithful  to  him.  But  these  feelings  express  the  attitude 
of  the  more  educated  Southerns  towards  their  black  neighbours. 

A  Louisiana  lady  of  talent,  education,  and  high  social  position 
recently  said  to  me,  “  Were  I  to  come  into  a  room  and  find  a 
negro  sitting  in  it  on  assumed  terms  of  equality ,  I  would  refuse  to 
remain  in  it.  Were  I  starving  I  would  refuse  to  eat  wdth  him. 
As  an  equal  I  cannot  abide  him.  As  a  servant  and  a  dependent 
Hike  and  value  him.  I  will  feed  him  as  I  would  a  faithful  dog, 
and  I  will  care  for  him  as  I  would  a  valued  horse ,  but  as  an  equal  I 
will  not  have  him.”  She  spoke  with  strong  determination  and 
real  conviction.  Call  it  prejudice  if  you  will.  She  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  living  South — sentiments  that  cannot  be  airily 

I  waved  aside  as  the  outcome  of  racial  hatred  or  the  growth  of 
ignorance.  Prejudice  it  may  be,  but  the  sociologist  has  to  take 
prejudice  into  account  as  surely  as  any  other  sentiment  that 
moves  and  affects  mankind.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  Europe  to 
realise  how  strong  are  the  opinions  of  the  whites  in  the  South  on 
the  negro  question.  They  do  not  think  about  it,  they  feel. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  present  position  of  the  negro 

I  in  the  Southern  States.  As  long  as  he  works  on  the  plantation, 
as  long  as  he  seeks  to  make  himself  a  useful  servant  of  the  white 
man,  he  is  not  alone  tolerated  but  valued.  It  is  recognised  that 
without  him  the  resources  of  the  black  cotton  belt  of  the  South, 
of  the  sugar  and  rice  lands  of  the  Gulf  States,  could  not  be 
aploited.  But  he  is  only  tolerated  as  long  as  he  confesses  him¬ 
self  an  inferior.  He  is  everywhere  shown  that  he  is  not  looked 
opon  as  an  equal.  When  he  travels  he  has  to  journey  in  a  special 

1  railway  car.  At  the  railway  depot  he  is  sent  to  a  separate  wait¬ 
ing-room.  If  he  goes  into  a  street  car  he  is  confined  to  certain 
seats  reserved  ‘‘  for  coloured  patrons.”  Kecently  in  New’  Orleans 
I  entered  a  street  car  and  ignorantly,  or  innocently — they  gener¬ 
ally  mean  the  same  thing — sat  on  the  nearest  seat.  The  car  w’as 
VOL.  LXXIX.  N.S.  3  Q 
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empty,  but  the  conductor  immediately  requested  me  to  take  a 
place  elsewhere.  I  had  occupied  a  seat  reserved  for  negroes.  In 
another  car,  in  the  same  city,  filled  to  overflowing,  with  as  many 
not  seated  as  seated,  I  saw  a  delicate-looking  lady  apparently  very 
weary,  and  yet  standing  beside  one  seat  that  curiously  remained 
vacant.  I  was  puzzled  until  I  saw  that  it  was  marked  “  For 
negroes.” 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  a  statute  was  passed  in  1899,  under 
which  no  negro — no  matter  how  white  (and  many  ‘‘  negroes  ”  are 
almost  “white  ”),  wealthy,  or  well-dressed  he  may  be— can  pur¬ 
chase  a  berth  in  a  sleeping-car  under  the  penalty  for  a  mis¬ 
demeanour. 

The  position  of  the  negro  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  seems  clear  enough.  As  that  constitution  was  originally 
framed  slavery  was  permissible,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  the  revolution,  including  Washington,  owned  slaves. 
The  issue  of  the  Civil  War  led  to  three  amendments  in  the  consti¬ 
tution — the  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  The  13th  amendment  provides 
that  “  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  W'hereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.” 

The  14th  amendment  provides  in  effect  that  all  persons  born 
or  naturalised  in  the  United  States  are  citizens,  and  that  no  State 
shall  make  any  law’  that  shall  abridge  the  privileges  of  citizens,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  15th 
amendment,  as  we  have  seen,  provides  that  the  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  conditions  of  servitude.  These 
provisions  seem,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  to  be  clear  enough,  but 
the  ordinary  reader  is  apt  to  overlook  the  method  of  legal  tribunals 
in  interpreting  law’s,  and  their  ingenuity  in  explaining  and  con¬ 
struing  the  w’ords  used  by  law’-makers  to  carry  out  their  inten-  ! 
tions.  Cases  to  test  the  meaning  of  these  amendments  to  the 
constitution  w’ere  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  decision,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  words 
used — clear  as  they  seemed  to  the  unskilled  legislators  w’ho  adopted 
them — were  capable  of  another  meaning  than  the  apparently 
obvious  one.  There  was  a  broad  interpretation,  and  a  narrow,  ; 
a  liberal  and  a  contracted,  and  in  accordance  with  well-settled 
principles  of  legal  exposition  the  narrow  and  more  contracted 
was  held  to  prevail.  The  greatest  jurists  generally  are  opposed 
to  broad  interpretations.  They  unsettle  too  much.  They  disturb  i 
the  status  quo  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  legal 
mind  is  seldom  revolutionary.  Indeed,  its  respect  for  settled 
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principle,  and  its  complementary  objection  to  new  ideas,  has,  as 
was  shown  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  France 
in  the  eighteenth,  often  tended  to  make  eminent  lawyers  the 
strongest  supporters  of  doctrines  and  methods  that  successful 
revolution  has  subsequently  led  most  of  us  to  regard  as  tyrannical 
and  unjust. 

To  secure  the  newly-enfranchised  negroes  more  clearly  in  their 
civil  rights  an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1875,  which  began 
with  the  preamble  :  “  Whereas  it  is  essential  to  just  government, 
we  recognise  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  hold  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  in  its  dealings  with  the  people  to 
mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all, of  whatever  nativity,  race, 
colour,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political,  and  it  being  the  appro¬ 
priate  object  of  legislation  to  enact  great  fundamental  principles 
into  law.”  Then  followed  the  enactment  that  all  persons  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  inns,  public  conveyances, 
theatres,  &c.,  regardless  of  race  or  colour,  or  any  previous  condi¬ 
tions  of  servitude. 

This  revolutionary  law  was  subsequently  held  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void  as  applied  to  the  individual  States,  with  the  result 
that  I  have  described,  and  at  present  in  great  districts  of  the 
country,  where  the  population  contains  as  many  black  men  as 
white  men,  there  is  not  one  negro  sitting  as  a  representative  in 
any  legislative  body,  while  they  are  also  excluded  from  the  jury- 
box  in  the  State  courts,  with  a  very  few'  exceptions.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  adequately  represented  in  the  dock,  and  the  white 
juries  that  try  them  see  that  they  receive  due  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  jail  accommodation.  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  a 
theory  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  representation, 
and  since  the  American  Colonies  founded  the  Republic  of  which 
they  are  so  justly  proud  by  fighting  for  that  doctrine ,  it  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  almost  an  axiom  of  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment.  Like  all  the  other  principles  of  civilisation  it  can,  however, 
only  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  where  it  is  also  convenient  to  the 
dominant  race. 

In  most  of  the  Southern  States  negroes  working  on  farms  are 
subject  to  laws  which  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  plantations, 
and  the  owner  is  empowered  to  punish  them  by  fines  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  any  breach  of  contract.  They  are  practically 
slaves  to  the  planter  as  long  as  they  are  in  his  debt,  and  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  devising  methods  that  keep  them  perpetually 
in  that  condition.  Various  law's  are  on  the  statute-books  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  w'hich  make  it  a  misdemeanour  for  one 
employer  to  offer  better  terms,  or  any  similar  temptation,  to  a 
negro  that  will  induce  him  to  leave  his  employment  without  the 
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consent  of  his  present  master.  The  methods  of  service  now  exist¬ 
ing  on  some  of  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  differ  little 
from  those  in  slavery  days.  A  manager  of  one  of  these  planta¬ 
tions  recently  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  they  find  it  necessary 
now  and  then  to  tie  up  a  negro  and  flog  him,  so  that  his  howls 
may  impress  the  other  black  labourers  with  a  proper  sense  of  their 
duties  and  obligations. 

The  American  Republic,  as  T  have  said,  had  its  origin  in  the 
assertion  of  a  great  political  principle  that  there  should  be  no 
taxation  without  representation.  One  hundred  years  passed,  one 
hundred  years  of  added  civilisation ,  and  the  main  political  effort  of 
the  leaders  of  the  most  civilised  section  of  the  community  was 
to  devise  means  whereby  this  principle  should  be  abrogated  in  the 
case  of  a  considerable  minority  of  the  population.  We  may 
sometimes  doubt  whether  civilisation  has  added  to  the  ethical 
outlook  of  men ,  but  there  is  little  question  that  it  has  given  them 
courage  to  discard  inconvenient  principles  without  qualm  or 
excuse.  The  negro  was  too  numerous  in  many  States  in  the 
South  to  make  dominant  the  position  of  the  white  man,  were  all 
given  an  equal  right  to  vote.  The  North,  without  due  thought, 
proceeded  to  enfranchise  the  coloured  people  immediately  after 
his  emancipation.  This  might  have  been  expedient  in  the  case 
of  a  people  who  had  won  their  freedom  by  the  force  of  their  own 
arms  and  brains,  by  their  own  exertions.  But  some  millions  of 
ignorant  blacks,  wdth  partially  developed  intellects,  and  without 
that  training  that  individual  effort  supplies,  were  suddenly  put  on 
an  equality  with  the  whites,  who  hitherto  were  not  merely  their 
superiors,  but  their  owners.  It  was  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
emancipated  horse.  Caucasian  human  nature  could  not  stand  the 
insult.  A  well-educated,  broad-minded  Southerner  recently  said 
to  me  :  “  We  do  not  assert  that  the  wdiite  man  is  superior  to  the 
black  man  or  to  the  yellow  man,  but  we  are  now^  on  the  top,  and 
we  mean  to  stay  there.  We  doubtless  are  prejudiced,  but  it  is  a 
race  struggle,  and  we  mean  to  stand  by  our  own.” 

In  carrying  out  this  intention  and  object  very  different  means 
have  been  adopted — all  within  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  would  have  been  simple 
and  convenient  were  the  Southern  States  able  to  pass  a  law  ex¬ 
cluding  the  black  man  from  the  franchise,  but  this  the  loth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  prevented.  Accordingly  various 
devices  had  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  end  in  view.  Where  the 
negroes  were  very  poor  a  property  qualification  or  the  payment  of 
a  poll-tax  was  required.  Where  they  were  very  ignorant  an  edu¬ 
cational  qualification — the  ability  to  read  and  write — was  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  right  to  vote.  But  many  negroes  began  to 
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acquire  property  and  education,  so  a  second  line  of  defence  was 
adopted,  and  to  get  on  the  register  of  voters  a  “character  ”  quali- 
Scation  and  an  “  understanding  ’’  qualification  were  required  in 
many  States.  The  applicant  must,  to  take  the  State  of  Alabama, 
according  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  registering  officer, 
be  a  person  of  good  character,  who  “  understands  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizens  under  a  Eepublican  form  of  government.” 
Where  the  “  understanding  ”  qualification  was  required  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  be  able  to  read  and  explain  any  section  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  That  these  tests  are  not  easy  for  a  negro  aspirant  to  survive 
is  evident  when  we  learn  that  the  following  are  examples  of  the 
questions  that  he  may  have  to  answer  ; — 

What  is  the  difference  between  Jeffersonian  democracy  and 
Calhoun  principles  as  compared  with  the  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

If  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  cut,  what  will  be  the  effect  if  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  two  feet  higher  than  the  Atlantic? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Preamble  ? 

These  various  devices  w’ere  reasonably  efficacious  in  clearing 
the  register  of  voters  in  Southern  States  of  negroes,  but  they  also 
got  rid  of  a  large  number  of  the  dominant  white  race ,  whose  char¬ 
acters,  education,  and  wealth  were  not  of  a  sufficiently  high  order 
to  secure  their  registration.  Accordingly  a  hereditary  qualifica¬ 
tion  was  devised  which  enabled  the  descendants  of  persons  who 
had  the  right  to  vote  at  a  date  previous  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  negro,  or  of  a  soldier  who  fought  in  the  war,  to  be  put  on  the 
voters’  list,  notwithstanding  their  deficiencies  in  constitutional 
law,  or  misunderstanding  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizens 
under  a  Eepublican  form  of  government.  A  few  negroes  have 
here  and  there  got  on  to  the  voters’  lists,  but  their  disfranchise¬ 
ment  as  a  race  may  be  regarded  as  practically  complete.  Although 
in  number  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  majority  in  several  Southern  States,  they  have  not  a 
single  representative  in  Congress.  They  have  no  representative 
in  any  Southern  legislature,  and  have  no  vote  in  the  election  of 
judges  and  other  public  officials  entrusted  wdth  the  decision  of 
matters  that  concern  their  lives,  liberties,  and  property.  Such 
persons  are  selected  by  the  votes  of  the  whites  to  administer 
I  justice  between  the  citizens  to  w’hom  they  owe  their  places  and 
the  blacks,  who  have  no  right  or  power  to  control  them. 

The  Southern  is  not  satisfied  always  to  give  the  true  explanation 
of  his  determination  to  keep  the  negro  in  a  position  of  inferiority. 
He  does  not  care  to  rest  his  case  on  the  fact  that  it  is  for  race 
j  supremacy  he  is  fighting — to  prevent  an  animal  to  whom  an 
^  unkind  evolutionary  development  has  given  certain  characteristics 
that  oblige  anthropologists  to  class  him  as  a  human  being  from 
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competing  as  an  equal.  Although  this,  which  is  the  true  motive 
will  satisfy  the  Southern ,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  provide  various 
other  explanations  for  the  outside  world.  The  negro,  he  asserts  is 
ignorant,  criminal,  and  incapable  of  higher  civilisation.  It  may 
at  once  be  admitted  that  the  negro  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  any 
high  standard  of  education.  Until  his  emancipation  forty  years 
ago  it  was  illegal  to  teach  him  the  very  rudiments  of  learning. 
Even  now  he  is  greatly  handicapped  in  his  struggle  for  education. 
For  example,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  the  coloured  school 
population  is  48  per  cent,  of  the  total,  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
public  school  fund  is  devoted  to  negro  education,  although  the 
law  provides  for  a  pro  rata  distribution. 

That  the  negro  is  capable  of  high  cultivation  and  attainments 
is  abundantly  proved.  The  race  has  furnished  many  examples  of 
men  who  have  done  good  w’ork  in  almost  every  department  of  art, 
literature,  and  learning.  There  are  now  living  men  of  the  negro 
race  wdio  are  distinguished  in  poetry  and  painting,  in  music  and 
oratory,  in  medicine  and  theology.  It  is  probable  that  the  average 
negro  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  average  white  in  intellec¬ 
tual  development.  There  must  be  something  in  heredity  and 
opportunity.  He,  however,  compares  favourably  with  some  of 
the  other  races  of  Caucasian  ancestry  that  are  allowed  without 
question  to  obtain  all  the  benefits  of  American  citizenship.  The 
case  against  the  negro  on  the  ground  of  criminal  propensity  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Undoubtedly  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  he  has  a  high  criminal  record.  He  usually  forms  the  lowest 
substratum  of  the  population,  the  most  ignorant  and  most  de¬ 
graded.  Such  a  class  generally  furnishes  the  largest  proportion 
of  criminals  in  all  civilised  countries.  They  have  less  skill  in 
concealing  their  crimes,  less  influence  in  avoiding  the  conse¬ 
quences,  less  money  for  defence,  less  sympathy  from  judges  and 
juries,  less  inducement  to  keep  out  of  prison.  What  is  regarded 
as  skill  and  ability  in  one  social  class  is  in  a  lower  often  regarded 
as  criminal  depravity.  With  all  this  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  such  as  that  given  by  Professor  Kelly  Miller,  himself  a 
distinguished  negro  mathematician,  will  convince  us  that  the 
black  man  cannot  be  charged  with  an  excess  of  criminality  above 
the  white  population  of  the  States  similarly  circumstanced. 

The  negro,  according  to  Mr.  Dooley,  has  certain  fine  qualities, 
one  of  which  is  that  “he  is  aisily  lynched.”  This  institution  of 
civilised  life  in  America  ,  though  it  be  but  a  resumption  by  the 
citizen  of  his  delegated  right,  is  generally  considered  as  needing 
a  special  defence,  and  is  usually  based  on  the  propensity  of  the 
negro  to  commit  criminal  assaults  on  women.  When  the  statis¬ 
tics  are  looked  into  it  would,  however,  appear  probable  that  these 
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crimes  are  not  more  common  among  negroes  than  among  white 
men,  or  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
summary  process  of  lynching  is  defended  on  various  grounds,  and 
by  persons  of  light  and  leading  in  Church  and  State.  An  eccle¬ 
siastical  personage  from  a  Southern  State  recently  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  “Yes,  we  do  lynch  negroes  in  the  South,  but  our  only 
mistake  is  that  we  don’t  lynch  enough  of  them.’’ 

Mr.  Morley,  after  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  referred 
to  the  negro  problem  as  being  as  nearly  insoluble  as  any  problem 
that  civilisation  has  to  face.  As  education  and  social  and  economic 
progress  extend  among  the  coloured  people,  the  question  will 
grow  more  pressing,  more  exigent.  The  solution  cannot  come 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  negro.  He  belongs  to  an  increasing 
race,  and  the  industrial  South  wants  him.  As  an  instrument  of 
production  he  is  not  only  useful  but  essential.  But  the  coloured 
man  will  not  for  ever  endure  a  position  of  acknowledged  in¬ 
feriority.  Already  he  is  beginning  to  find  a  voice  and  assert  his 
right  to  citizenship.  A  generation  ago  his  claims  to  equal  treat¬ 
ment  were  made  for  him  by  white  sympathisers ;  now  they  are 
being  made  by  himself.  The  Southern  tolerates,  and  even  ap¬ 
proves  of,  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  Mr.  Booker  Washington 
for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  negro,  because  that 
distinguished  man  of  colour  mainly  advocates  industrial  education 
for  his  people,  and  to  a  certain  extent  admits  their  racial  in¬ 
feriority.  But  a  growing  feeling  of  protest  and  resentment  is 
recently  observable  among  the  negro  leaders  against  this  atti¬ 
tude,  and  they  point  to  the  many  examples  of  high  intellectual 
capacity  to  be  found  among  educated  negroes  in  the  United  States. 
The  problem,  as  Mr.  Morley  said,  seems  insoluble.  The  position 
every  day  seems  to  become  more  acute.  The  white  man  becomes 
more  irritable  and  less  disposed  to  tolerate  the  assumption  of 
equality  made  by  his  coloured  neighbour,  who  at  the  same  time 
becomes  more  and  more  restive  under  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  that  he  regards  as  unjust  and  degrading.  The  white  man 
of  the  Northern  States  is  troubled,  confused,  and  suspends  his 
judgment.  He  does  not  like  the  negro  one  bit  better  than  does 
the  Southern.  In  fact  of  the  two,  the  attitude  of  the  Southern 
is  the  more  kindly  so  long  as  he  is  not  asked  to  admit  equality. 
So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  the  position  will  grow  steadily 
worse  and  worse  until  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  a  savage  racial 
contest  will  furnish  another  commentary  on  the  depth  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  Western  civilisation.  Perhaps  the  negro  will  /produce  a 
powerful  and  capable  leader — a  man  of  w'orld  force — who  will  lift 
his  people  out  of  their  bondage  by  political  movement  or  social 
war.  Wm.  F.  B.ailey. 


ME.  J.  M.  BAREIE’S  DRAMATIC  AND  SOCIAL  | 
OUTLOOK.  I 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  British  domesticity  has  the  English 
home  been  called  upon  to  face  such  a  dangerous  crisis  as  that 
through  which  it  is  now  passing ;  never  before  has  the  English-  | 
man’s  castle  been  stormed  by  an  army  so  powerful,  and  yet  of  so  ! 
heterogeneous  a  nature  that  it  would  surely  annihilate  itself  in  1 
uncivil  warfare  were  it  not  united  by  the  common  object  of  rasing  | 
that  castle  to  the  lowest  level  and  burying  every  vestige  of  the  | 
ruins  out  of  sight.  Certainly  there  was  a  turbulent  period  some  1 
few  years  ago,  when  an  Amazonian  contingent  boldly  laid  siege  I 
to  the  Doll’s  House  quarter  of  the  hearth-and-home  colony,  but  I 
fortunately  Bernard  Shaw  infused  a  sense  of  humour  into  that  | 
very  serious  little  band  before  much  harm  could  supersede  much  1 
good.  Gradually,  however,  home  affairs  have  of  late  been  assum-  I 
ing  a  more  formidable  aspect.  The  servant  problem,  the  develop-  | 
ment  of  the  intelligence  versus  the  propagation  of  the  species  | 
controversy,  the  women’s  club  movement,  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  hobby,  and  now,  finally,  the  threatened  re-subjection  of  the  ^ 
semi-emancipated  woman  scare,  have  all  challenged  the  home  to  | 
prove  that  it  has  the  smallest  claim  on  their  support.  With  the 
total  abolition  of  fairies  from  off  the  face  of  the  civilised  world  the  || 
unequal  contest  could  only  have  ended  one  way  ere  this  if  a 
champion  had  not  come  forward  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  side 
whose  strength  has  been  undermined  by  progressionist  upheavals. 
From  a  very  ordinary  brick-and-mortar  conning-tower  a  man  I 
looked  forth  on  modern  life,  grasped  the  whole  situation  with  the  j 
intuition  of  a  woman,  passed  judgment  with  the  infallible  wisdom 
of  the  discerning  child,  and  set  himself  the  task  of  proving  that 
in  the  evolutionary  process  men  and  women  were  rapidly  growing 
out  of  all  that  is  best  in  what  the  world  has  to  offer.  At  first  this 


devotee  of  the  commonplace  attracted  attention  by  his  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  everything  that  the  modern  had  long  ago  affected 
to  despise ;  there  the  interest  in  him  might  have  ceased  and  have 
gradually  died  aw'ay  but  for  a  particular  quality  which  he  possessed 
and  which  was  made  manifest  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Natur¬ 
ally  of  a  sympathetic  disposition,  he  had  become  by  observation 
and  experience  a  master  of  the  science  of  pathognomy,  and  into 
his  art  there  crept  the  pathos  of  human  life.  He  drew  tears— the 
modern  was  surprised  at  his  own  weakness,  and  looked  forward  to 
again  experiencing  such  a  novel  sensation ;  he  exhibited  a  keen 
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sense  of  humour  and  provoked  many  a  quiet  smile ;  he  became 
witty,  and  created  a  laugh  with  a  genuine  ring  in  it ;  he  indulged 
in  fantastic  flights  of  the  imagination  which  developed  into  bril¬ 
liant  satire,  and  in  the  applause  which  followed  he  learnt  how 
much  simplicity  can  achieve  when  it  comprehends  the  psychology 
of  a  complex  civilisation.  What  we  have  here  to  investigate  is 
the  nature  of  that  simplicity  by  which  the  popular  point  of  view 
may  be  completely  changed,  and  home-life  saved  from  destruction 
if  the  cries  of  “Vive  Barrie  ’’  mean  anything  more  than  a  tribute.^ 
to  art. 

Given  genius,  the  two  great  influences  which  affect  its  develop¬ 
ment  are  ambition  and  inspiration,  the  incentive  from  within  and 
the  incentive  from  without.  Sometimes  it  is  ambition  which  goes 
forth  in  search  of  inspiration,  sometimes  it  is  inspiration  that 
awakens  ambition ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  the  two 
influences  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  simultaneous  origin  and  to 
have  been  at  work  together  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  In 
Margaret  Ogilvy,  a  son’s  recollections  of  the  mother  he  idolised, 
we  find  that  Mr.  Barrie  made  up  his  mind  to  be  an  author  before 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  Mother  and  son  having  read  together 
every  book  they  could  hire  or  borrow,  the  boy’s  voracious  literary 
appetite  was  by  no  means  appeased  ;  on  the  contrary ,  it  was  stimu¬ 
lated  to  such  an  extent  that  all  other  available  supplies  being 
exhausted,  he  retired  to  a  garret  to  write  tales  for  himself.  The 
very  first  attempt  he  made  to  satisfy  this  mental  craving  led  him 
to  determine  on  the  means  by  which  he  would  attain  that  which 
had  been  the  aim  and  object  of  his  life  ever  since  he  had  felt  the 
throb  of  conscious  desire — a  steadfast  ambition  to  please  his 
mother.  “  From  the  day  on  which  I  first  tasted  blood  in  the 
garret  my  mind  was  made  up,’’  he  tells  us ;  “  there  could  be  no 
hum-dreadful-drum  profession  for  me;  literature  was  my  game.’’ 
But  mixed  up  with  this  ambition ,  which  was  so  very  nearly  akin 
to  inspiration ,  was  the  semi-conscious  yearning  of  an  aspiring  ego 
which  discovered  itself  on  the  day  when  the  young  graduate  called 
his  mother  aside  impatient  to  repeat  to  her  those  lines  of  Cowley 
which  he  had  just  heard — 

What  can  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known. 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

Was  it  because  his  mother  was  the  only  woman  from  whom 
he  could  as  yet  demand  sympathetic  advice,  help,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  that  her  son  turned  to  her  when  he  felt  the  ‘  ‘  sting  that  bids 
nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go?  ’’  A  knowledge  of  Margaret  Ogilvy ’s 
character  will  suffice  to  suppress  any  such  idea.  Her  keen  desire 
to  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  mother  to  a  distinguished  man ,  and 
its  ultimate  achievement,  would  almost  seem  to  have  a  scientific 
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significance  when  viewed  in  the  light  thrown  on  her  psychologic-  j 
ally  by  Mr.  Barrie  in  his  autobiographical  account  of  her  life,  j 
“  Biography  and  exploration  were  her  favourite  reading,”  we  are  ! 
told,  ‘‘for  choice  the  biography  of  men  who  had  been  good  to  their  \ 

mothers.  .  .  .  Explorers’ mothers  also  interested  her  very  much ;  I 

the  books  might  tell  her  nothing  about  them,  but  she  could  create  ! 
them  for  herself  and  wring  her  hands  in  sympathy  with  them 
when  they  had  got  no  news  of  him  for  six  months.  Yet  there  were 
times  when  she  grudged  him  to  them — as  the  day  when  he  re¬ 
turned  victorious.  Then  what  was  before  her  eyes  was  not  the 
son  coming  marching  home  again,  but  an  old  woman  peering  for 
him  round  the  window  curtain,  and  trying  not  to  look  uplifted. 
The  newspaper  reports  would  be  about  the  son,  but  my  mother’s 
comment  was  ‘  She’s  a  proud  woman  this  night. ’  ’  ’  Then  again  we 
remember  how  she  once  exclaimed ,  ‘  I  would  have  liked  fine  to  be 
that  Gladstone’s  mother  ’ ;  and  even  though  she  was  so  jealous  of 
Stevenson’s  literary  fame  on  her  son’s  account  that  for  a  long 
time  she  could  not  be  induced  to  open  one  of  his  books,  yet  when 
she  at  last  overcame  the  prejudice  sufficiently  to  read  them,  and 
was  asked  whether  she  would  have  liked  to  have  been  his  mother, 
she  replied  ‘  I  dinna  deny  but  what  I  could  have  found  room  for 
him.’  Nor  must  we  forget  that  she  was  very  anxious  to  make 
up  by  self-culture  for  a  somewhat  elementary  education  in  her 
youth.  From  this  picture  of  the  mother  with  a  dominating  ambi¬ 
tion  and  menticultural  propensities,  together  wdth  the  sketch  of 
the  little  girl  who,  at  eight  years  of  age,  became  mistress  of  her 
father’s  house,  we  can  limn  for  ourselves  the  maiden  and  the  wife, 
and  whether  or  not  we  pause  to  consider  the  influence  of  mind  on 
physical  phenomena  we  shall  certainly  be  led  to  draw  a  conclusion 
of  some  importance.  ■!  The  secret  of  the  purity  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie’s  art,  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  of  its  limitations,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  called  upon  to  decide  what  is 
legitimate  and  what  is  illegitimate  in  inspiration  ;  to  his  mother 
he  owes  the  life-blood  of  his  creative  genius  no  less  than  his  very 
existence ,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  his  double  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  woman  by  enfolding  her  in  the  mantle  of  his 
heroine. 

Having  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  starting  point  of  Mr. 
Barrie’s  career  owing  to  his  having  personally  led  us  to  the  foun¬ 
tain-head,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  path  by  which  he  has 
arrived  at  the  point  where  he  now  stands,  before  attempting  to 
codify  his  appeal.  A  few  secrets  which  he  seems  to  have  confided 
to  his  art  even  the  critic  forbears  to  probe,  but  however  life  may 
have  dealt  with  him  personally,  he  has  always  looked  with  a 
childlike  faith  for  the  spirit  of  the  child  which  haunts  every  human 
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being,  and  when  we  find  him  searching  for  it  under  a  heap  of  ruins 
it  is  with  tears  in  his  eyes  rather  than  with  reproach  on  his  lips, 

\o  writer  besides  Mr.  Barrie,  if  we  except  Hans  Andersen,  has 
ever  understood  so  well  the  struggle  which  is  continually  being 
I  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  grown-up  between  the  despotic  adult 
and  the  child  who  wields  the  sceptre  of  love,  nor  the  warfare  which 
is  constantly  being  waged  in  the  bosom  of  the  child  betw'een  the 
fairy  godmother  and  the  wdzard  who  holds  the  key  to  the  palace^, 
of  the  grown-ups.  i  Mr.  Barrie  w'ould  have  us  acknowledge  that 
in  our  supreme  moments  we  are  children,  and  his  finest  men  and 
women  have  the  best  qualities  of  a  child’s  nature.  We  can  dis¬ 
miss  all  his  mothers  with  the  mere  statement  of  one  suggestive 
fact— each  has  the  maternal  instinct ,  and  what  is  that  but  a  desire 
for  a  personal  interest  in  a  living  soul  which  will  respond  to  an 
affection  that  is  childlike  in  its  purity?  Jess,  Margaret,  Mrs. 
Darling,  Alice  Sit-by-the-Fire — w'e  need  mention  but  a  few  of 
their  names  to  call  up  the  vision  of  a  beautiful,  mysterious  some¬ 
thing  in  mothers  which  eludes  the  growing-up  decree.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  his  other  characters  w^e  find  the  childlike  element'.  In 
Leeby  the  child  conquers  the  woman  and  elects  to  live  on  with 
the  mother  who  needs  her  ‘  ‘  in  the  little  house  at  the  top  of  the 
brae,”  rather  than  go  with  the  man  who  would  take  her  away 
into  the  great  world  beyond  Thrums.  Why  do  our  hearts  ache 
for  Jamie,  who  left  his  invalid  mother  to  watch  in  vain  for  him 
from  that  Window  in  Thrums,  to  wait  for  the  letter  which  never 
came,  to  die  without  knowing  whether  her  son  was  alive  or  dead, 
whilst  he  was  in  London  in  the  grip  of  a  phantom  woman  ?  When 
at  last  Jamie  returned  to  his  native  town,  only  to  find  the  old 
I  home  broken  up,  did  he  not  wander  to  the  schoolhouse  to  beg  his 
mother’s  staff  from  the  dominie?  When  he  took  it  we  are  told 
that  “  his  mouth  closed  in  agony  ” — the  man  was  in  the  throes  of 
repentance — “  two  great  tears  hung  on  his  eyelids  ” — the  child 
had  won  for  him  absolution.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  one- 
storey  house,  and,  standing  in  the  memory -haunted  kitchen,  said 
to  the  woman  who  was  now  in  possession,  “  I’ll  ask  one  last 
favour  o’  ye,  I  would  like  ye  to  leave  me  here  alone  for  just  a 
little  while.” 

“I  gaed  oot,”  the  woman  tells  us,  ‘‘meanin’  to  leave  ’im  to 
’imsel’,  but  my  bairn  wouldna-  come,  an’  he  said,  ‘  Never  mind 

Jher,’  so  I  left  her  wi’  ’im,  and  closed  the  door.  He  was  in  a  lang 
time,  but  I  never  kent  what  he  did,  for  the  bairn  just  aye  greets 
when  I  speir  at  her.” 

Only  a  child  understands  how  a  child  can  suffer,  only  a  child- 
^  like  sympathy  is  bearable  in  moments  of  supreme  sorrow.  When 
Mr.  Barrie  leaves  J amie  and  the  bairn  together  in  the  kitchen  we 
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realise  how  well  he  understands  that  the  best  in  human  nature  is 
essentially  childlike  and  simple.  Take  Hendry— although  he 
denies  himself  tobacco  and  snuff  for  months  in  order  that  Jess  may 
be  the  proud  possessor  of  one  of  those  fashionable  cloaks  known 
in  Thrums  as  “  Eleven  and  a  Bits,”  is  he  not  delightfully  child¬ 
like,  even  childish,  when  he  actually  gives  her  the  parcel?  Think 
of  the  smoking-room  friends  in  My  Lady  Nicotine,  of  David’s 
benefactor  in  A  Little  White  Bird,  of  Rob  Angus,  are  they  not 
all  children  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word?  »  As  for  Mr.  Barrie’s 
ideal  child,  it  is  a  cross  between  a  fairy  and  a  human,  with  a 
great  appreciation  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  an  intuitive 
understanding  of  both  which  is  sufficiently  alarming  to  prevent 
any  deception  on  the  part  of  its  elders  and  betters;  he  has 
christened  it  ‘‘  Betwixt  and  Between,”  and  owing  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Peter  Pan  his  family  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

>In  his  choice  of  characters  Mr.  Barrie  is  certainly  limited,  and 
we  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  this  limitation  is  imposed  by 
necessity  if  he  had  not  given  proofs  of  his  ability  to  deal  with 
more  complex  people  than  those  to  whom  he  generally  introduces 
us.  But  bearing  in  mind  his  suggestive  studies  of  Babbie  the 
Egyptian,  Sentimental  Tommie,  and  the  Admirable  Crichton,  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  with  an  occasional  exception  he  deliber¬ 
ately  and  systematically  chooses  his  types  from  the  somewhat 
narrow  circle  which  it  is  his  keen  desire  to  expand.  )  Mr.  Barrie’s 
object  is  to  induce  the  modem  to  abandon  the  cult  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  and  to  create  a  home  atmosphere  in  which  both  senior  and 
junior  Betwixt  and  Betweens  can  live  and  thrive. 

Directly  we  consider  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrie  numbers  amongst 
his  patrons  both  children  and  adults ,  and  that  each  section  of  his 
public  is  equally  enthusiastic,  we  are  tempted  to  compare  him  with 
the  only  other  writer  who  has  enjoyed  a  similar  popularity  in  such 
a  marked  degree — Hans  Andersen.  'It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  to 
note  some  striking  dissimilarities  between  these  two  men,  both  of 
whom  worship  the  fairy  muse,  both  of  whom  are  nursery  idols 
and  drawing-room  heroes.  True,  we  find  the  divine  spark  of 
ambition  alike  in  the  Danish  boy  and  the  Scottish  lad,  but  where 
in  the  one  case  it  burst  forth  into  a  consuming  fire,  in  the  other 
it  flickered  up  into  a  beacon  blaze.  Hans  Andersen  w^asted  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  by  taking  an  absolutely  distorted  view 
of  his  genius,  which  he  surveyed  through  the  mirror  of  conceit; 
he  believed  he  was  destined  to  be  a  great  novelist  and  a  famous 
playwright,  and  as  failure  followed  failure  he  adopted  a  very  bitter 
attitude  towards  his  critics ;  it  w'as  only  after  many  heartrending 
disappointments  that  he  consented  to  write  the  wonderful  fairy 
tales  which  won  for  him  the  recognition  he  coveted.  Then,  too, 
he  showmd  a  very  defiant  spirit  with  regard  to  his  humble  origin, 
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and  even  wrote  a  charming  autobiographical  allegory  in  order  to 
ventilate  his  opinion  that  “  it  matters  not  being  born  in  a  duck- 
yard,  when  one  is  hatched  from  a  swan’s  egg.”  Mr.  Barrie,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  he  favours  an  “  aristocracy  of  intellect,” 
wants  to  show  w’hat  a  very  delightful  place  a  duck-yard  can  be, 
and  what  a  very  happy  time  can  be  spent  there  by  the  sw’an ,  and 
even  by  the  duck  if  it  does  not  make  any  pretensions  to  having 
been  hatched  from  a  swan’s  egg.  The  hostile  attitude  to  the 
critics  evinced  by  Andersen  in  What  the  Moon  Saw,  discovers  a 
man  with  a  very  different  temperament  from  that  of  the  author  of 
Jimmy’s  Dream,  in  which  the  punishment  for  killing  the  editor  of 
the  St.  John’s  Gazette  is  a  fine  of  five  florins,  or  in  default  three 
days’  imprisonment !  And  this  difference  of  temperament  is 
emphasised  more  strongly  by  a  contrast  between  the  irritable 
manner  in  w^hich  Andersen  resented  dramatic  criticism  and /the 
humorous  way  in  which  Messrs.  Barrie  and  Gilray  settle  the 
dramatic  critics’  account  by  that  report  from  dreamland  of  the 
matinee  of  School  for  Scandal,  given  by  the  Critics’  Dramatic 
Society,  to  ‘‘  show'  how  the  piece  should  be  played  !  ”  How'  then 
has  it  come  to  pass  that  two  men  with  such  obviously  different 
personalities  have  been  installed  respectively  as  King  of  the 
Fairies  and  King  of  the  Betwixt  and  Betweens  ?  The  one  marched 
into  his  kingdom  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  and  the  other  made 
a  bee-line  for  home ,  simply  because  of  a  difference  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  mental  qualities,  and  the  inherent  possession  of  the 
dramatic  instinct  in  the  Scotchman ,  which  has  made  him  a  capable 
craftsman  in  the  art  for  which  the  Dane  was  ill-equipped ;  yet  to 
the  inner  vision  of  both  men  Nature  appears  the  same  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  every  human  being  is  revealed  to  them  as  something 
more  than  human.  In  The  Little  White  Bird,  some  parts  of 
which  might  have  been  written  by  Hans  Andersen  himself,  and  in 
Peter  Pan, 'Mr.  Barrie  has  shown  that  he,  like  Andersen,  under¬ 
stands  and  can  satisfy  the  demands  made  on  the  supernatural  by 
all  classes,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he 
has  been  able  to  transcend  the  superior  claims  of  reason  and 
commonsense  in  these  very  superior  times  by  actually  inciting 
people  to  make  these  demands  encourages  us  to  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  what  his  influence  may  achieve. 

(The  critics,  professional  and  otherwise,  who  regard  Mr.  Barrie 
with  disfavour  make  various  comments  on  his  work  w'hich  can 
all  be  resolved  into  the  one  general  accusation  that  he  is  not  stimu¬ 
lating.  Since  he  usually  lays  his  scene  of  action  in  homely  sur¬ 
roundings  and  selects  for  his  characters  men  and  women  in 
preference  to  oddities,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  complaint  that  home- 
life  and  the  average  human  being  must  have  a  cramping  effect  on 
the  development  of  individuality.  Our  author  is  a  living  witness  to 
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the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea ;  but,  leaving  this  evidence  out  of  the 
question,  let  us  meet  the  accusation  in  a  broader  spirit.  Does 
not  the  value  of  stimulus  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  ■ 
reason  for  which  the  increased  vital  energy  which  it  produces  is  ' 
desired ?  And,  speaking  generally,  can  it  be  said  that  the  present- 
day  craving  for  stimulus  has  any  worthier  object  than  the  transient 
joys  of  excitement?  iMr.  Barrie  knows  that  the  most  pressing 
need  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives  is  a  healthy  outlook  which  will 
enable  the  modern  to  take  a  sane  view  of  many  things  which  are 
now  being  dwarfed  into  insignificance  in  the  whirlpool  of  excite-  i 
ment,  and  he  is  bent  on  showing  the  enervating  effects  of  a  too 
bracing  mental  atmosphere ;  in  Little  Mary  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  hint  that  over-nutrition  does  not  promote  growth!  df  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  stimulus  to  be  wildly  exciting,  then  Mr.  Barrie 
is  not  exhilarating ;  but  if  its  purpose  is  tto  incite  to  better  things 
then  he  is  undeniably  invigorating.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  Mr.  Barrie’s  policy  is  by  no  means  a  retrogressive  one,  for 
although  it  makes  for  simplicity  it  is  quite  in  sympathy  with  the 
natural  instinct  f^r  progress,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  by  means 
of  which  the  way  ia  cleared  for  a  possible  advance.  His  optimistic 
philosophy  certainly  runs  on  progressive  lines.  What  are  its 
salient  points? 

When  Gavin  and  McQueen  stood  w'atching  the  curlers  on 
Rashie-bog  they  heard  “  twa  weavers  and  a  mason  cursing  the 
laird.”  Said  Gavin,  ‘‘  A  democracy  at  all  events,”  and  McQueen 
replied,  ”  By  no  means,  it’s  an  aristocracy  of  intellect.”  Here 
we  have  the  cause  of  intellectual  aristocracy  being  upheld  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  social  democracy .  When  Babbie  the  Egyptian 
caressed  poor  Nanny,  whom  she  saved  from  the  ”  terrible  enjoy¬ 
able  ”  experience  of  being  well-fed  in  the  poorhouse,  we  gel 
the  Barrie  aside,  ‘‘  There  are  those  who  say  that  women  cannot 
love  each  other,  but  it  is  not  true.  Woman  is  not  undeveloped  j 
man,  but  something  better.”  Mr.  Barrie  evidently  does  not  leant 
to  send  women  back  into  slavery.  Again  we  read,  ‘‘  A  great 
writer  has  spoken  sadly  of  the  shock  it  would  be  to  a  mother  to 
know  her  boy  as  he  really  is,  but  I  think  she  often  knows  him 
better  than  he  is  known  to  cynical  friends.  We  should  be  slower 
to  think  that  the  man  at  his  worst  is  the  real  man,  and  certain 
that  the  better  w’e  are  ourselves  the  less  likely  he  is  to  be  at  his 
worst  in  our  company.”  Mr.  Barrie  undoubtedly  believes  in 
original  goodness,  and  in  the  magnetic  power  by  which  the  indivi¬ 
dual  at  his  best  attracts  all  that  is  best  in  Human  nature.  And 
yet  again  we  are  told  that  ”  The  most  gladsome  thing  in 
the  world  is  that  few  of  us  fall  very  low ;  the  saddest  that,  with 
such  capabilities,  we  seldom  rise  high.”  Surely  the  conception 
of  greater  possibilities  heralds  the  dawn  of  a  desire  for  their 
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attainment.  Confronted  by  such  evidence,  how  is  it  possible  to 
*  call  Mr.  Barrie  unstimulating,  uninspiring?  Only  on  one  point 
’  j  we  break  a  lance  with  him,  and  that  is  his  theory  with 

regard  to  the  nature  of  heroism.  When  the  Little  Minister  takes 

I  that  plucky  leap  across  the  flooded  stream  in  order  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  Lord  Eintoul,  his  bitter  enemy,  Mr.  Barrie  asks,  “Was 
it  brave  of  Gavin  to  jump?  ’’  And  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  it 
[  would  have  been  better  if  Gavin  had  allowed  his  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  to  crush  the  physical  impulse,  remarking  “  of  the  two  kinds  of 
courage,  however,  he  did  not  then  show  the  nobler  ...  he 
should  have  remembered  Margaret  and  Babbie,’’  his  mother  and 
his  beloved.  The  man  w’ho  risks  his  life,  feeling  that  its  loss 
will  affect  nobody  but  himself,  is  merely  a  sportsman;  he  needs 
love  to  make  him  a  coward  before  he  can  become  a  hero.  We 
I  justify  Gavin’s  action  by  the  Emersonian  theory  that  “  There  is 
somewhat  not  philosophical  in  heroism ;  there  is  somewhat  not 
!  holy  in  it.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  we  must  profoundly  revere  it.  .  .  . 

Heroism  feels  and  never  reasons,  and  therefore  is  always  right.’’ 

I  And  we  point  out  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  argument  in  this 
particular  instance,  because  we  feel  that  he  is  sufificiently  stimu- 
I  lating  to  effect  a  change  in  modern  conditions  of  life  whereby  the 
Margarets  and  Babbies  will  have  a  greater  influence  over  man 
than  is  possible  in  the  complex  and  perplexing  social  vortex  in 
which  they  are  now  being  baffled  and  buffetted. 

In  summarising  any  philosophy  the  critic  naturally  turns  to  the 
philosopher’s  latest  treatise  to  see  whether  he  has  any  new  theory 
to  advance  or  any  fresh  evidence  to  bring  forward  in  support  of 
former  theses.  Approaching  Punch  and  Josephine  in  this  spirit 
we  must  be  prepared  for  slight  disappointment  which  is  easily 
explained.  The  new  drama  of  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
philosophical  drama,  demands  not  only  that  the  author  shall  allow 
his  characters  to  talk  naturallv ,  but  that  the  artist  shall  conceive 
i  a  possible  starting-point  from  w’hich  those  characters  must 
;  inevitably  make  their  wmy  into  situations  that  act  as  a  natural 
force  in  the  development  of  a  central  idea.  With  a  Punch  and 
i  Judy  show'  for  a  starting  point  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop 
in  one  scene  any  central  idea  about  the  new  drama,  for  Punch  and 
Superpunch  are  separated  by  many  acts.  Mr.  Barrie  could  only 
state  facts  in  one  act,  and  this  he  has  done  in  his  own  whimsical 
way  with  an  underlying  current  of  pathos.  In  that  it  upholds 
the  supremacy  of  an  “aristocracy  of  intellect”  his  toy  tragedy 
is  stimulating,  but  we  are  a  little  disappointed  that  Punch  does 
not  produce  any  evidence  to  convince  us  that  modern  dramatic 
convictions  are  making  for  progress.  I  As  a  political  satirist  Air. 
I  Barrie  show's  a  tendency  to  be  ultra-diplomatic,  which  probably 
j  explains  why  he  chose  to  give  us  a  witty  narrative  of  modern 
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politics  in  the  form  of  a  revue.  Here  again  we  wish  that  he  had 
found  the  right  starting-point  to  lead  up  to  a  dramatic  satire,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  unwise  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  give  us 
something  less  subtly  stimulating  than  Josephine.  With  his  keen 
sense  of  humour  he  w’ould  probably  reply  with  a  witticism  respect¬ 
ing  the  reconciliation  of  Drama,  Politics,  and  a  Central  Idea. 

A  point  of  even  more  importance  to  decide  than  whether  Mr. 
Barrie  is  stimulating  is  whether  his  view  of  life  is  a  practical  one. 

I  As  an  advocate  of  the  simple  life,  he  by  no  means  occupies  a 
unique  position.  Simplicity  as  a  cult,  as  a  hobby,  as  a  topic  of 
conversation,  and  as  a  subject  of  journalistic  interest,  has  a  large 
number  of  enthusiastic  adherents ;  even  as  a  practice  it  has  its 
supporters ,  some  of  whom  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  Garden 
City  scheme,  whilst  others  merely  use  it  as  a  disguise  for  honour¬ 
able  poverty,  or  as  a  lame  excuse  for  a  badly-managed  household, 
where  untidiness  and  ill-cooked  meals  are  supposed  to  be  indicative 
of  an  all-pervading  artistic  temperament ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Barrie 
who  originated  the  doctrine  by  w^hich  simplicity  and  home-life 
assume  a  definite  relationship,  and  he  still  remains  its  most  con- 
■vincing  exponent.  “  This  family  affection,  how  good  and  beau¬ 
tiful  it  is,”  says  the  author  of  A  Window  in  Thrums  in  that 
emotional  picture  of  “  The  Last  Night  ”  which  Jamie  spent  with 
those  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  forget  were  his  nearest  and  dearest. 
Again,  in  The  Little  Minister,  we  find  the  fascination  of  home 
throbbing  in  a  more  pathetic  strain.  The  doctor  who  goes  to 
Nanny’s  humble  abode  to  take  her  away  to  the  iK)orhouse  because 
she  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  for  her  little  cottage  says  to  ber, 
“  You  will  be  very  happy  in  it,”  and  Nanny  feplies,  ‘‘  Ay,  I’ll 
be  happy  in’t,  but,  doctor,  if  I  could  just  hae  bidden  on  here 
though  I  wasna  happy  !  ”  Now,  granted  that  this  home-life  is  as 
ideal  as  Mr.  Barrie  would  have  us  believe,  is  it  within  reach  of 
all,  or  is  it  only  a  luxury  for  the  few  in  these  days  when  woman 
is  being  driven  by  circumstance  or  impelled  by  desire  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  world’s  affairs?  The  Barrie  point  of  view  is  a 
goal  by  which  everyone  can  reach  home,  and  Mr.  Barrie’s  artis¬ 
tically  implied  suggestions  for  the  outcast  who  wants  to  get  back 
to  the  fireside  shelter  are  quite  practical  but  hardly  comprehensive. 
He  has  shown  clearly  how,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  moral  courage 
and  reasonable  denial  of  the  unnatural  self  ,<  modern  conditions 
may  be  adapted  to  home-life ,  but  so  far  he  has  not  yet  essayed  to 
suggest  how  the  home  may  be  brought  up-to-date  and  adapted  to 
modern  conditions.  If  only  Mr.  Barrie  could  bring  himself  just 
for  once  to  draw  on  his  muse  for  an  artistic  exposition  of  that 
healthy  modern  rebellious  spirit  which  scoffs  at  the  importance  of 
trivialities,  and  to  illustrate  by  means  of  a  witty,  humorous, 
pathetic,  and  satirical  drama  how  many  narrowing  details  of  home- 
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life  could  be  banished  without  undermining  its  charm,  he  would 
strike  the  death-blow  to  the  freedom  of  “  my  place,”  and  rescue 
the  English  home  from  the  threatened  danger  of  annihilation. 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  appeal  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
[he  has  a  particular  gift  for  disentangling  the  primal  elements  of 
human  nature  from  the  w^eb  of  culture  and  civilisation  without 
doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  most  complex  personality 
entrapped  in  that  web  ;/ moreover,  he  endows  the  simplicity  which 
he  unravels  with  very  attractive  qualities  whereby  it  stands  out  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  inane  and  stupid  vision  usually  conjured 
up  by  the  first  mention  of  the  word.  /  Then,  too,  he  has  a  refined  ' 
I  nature  which  can  appreciate  all  those  little  delicacies  of  feeling 
that  prompt  obedience  to  an  instinct  which  is  twin-born  with 
perfect  sympathy ,  and  towards  the  ideal  of  refinement  the  modern 
is  groping  his  way  through  the  educational  maze.  Where  a  less 
sensitive  nature  w’ould  resort  to  ridicule  in  an  attempt  to  expose 
1  the  follies  of  the  age  in  w’hich  he  lives,/ Mr.  Barrie  expresses  him- 
!  self  in  good-natured  satire  which  is  akin  to  humour,  and  as  a  well- 
developed  sense  of  humour  implies  liberal-minded  judgment,  he  is 
allowed  to  try  cases  in  open  court,  the  hearing  of  which  w'ould  in 
other  circumstances  be  suppressed  by  that  influential  defendant,  the__^ 
British  public.  '  By  his  realistic  treatment  of  the  imaginative  and 
his  poetic  interpretation  of  the  purely  objective,  he  satisfies  at  one 
>  and  the  same  time  the  human,  conscious  longing  which  can  be 
j  reasonably  accounted  for,  and  the  superhuman,  subconscious 
craving  for  which  there  is  only  a  mystical  explanation.  Above 
I  all,  he  knows  that  the  one  desire  which  dominates  humanity  at  its 
best  is  a  yearning  for  love,  but  he  never  allows  w’hat  is  essentially  a 
vigorous  emotion  to  degenerate  into  mere  sentiment ;  and  although 
he  is  brave  enough  to  confess  a  truth  which  the  great  majority 
would  fain  conceal,  he  has  an  intense  sympathy  with  the  awe 
which  is  inspired  by  affection  even  w'hen  that  mysterious  fear  is  < 
exhibited  as  an  awkward  and  deceptive  shyness.  To  sum  up  Mn. 
Barrie’s  achievements  and  his  possibilities,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  his  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that /he  has  a  genius'^ 
for  seeing  through  men  and  things,  and  for  so  depicting  the  actual 
that  it  has  become  a  dangerous  rival  to  itself  in  modern  disguise  ; 
his  future  popularity  depends  on  whether  his  public  have  a 
sufficient  sense  of  humour  to  go  on  laughing  at  themselves  till 
they  have  the  courage  to  become  what  they  really  are./  Apar^ 
uom  his  theories,  his  distinctive  style,  with  its  human  qualities, 
fill  always  ensure  for  him  sympathetic  friends,  but  it  is  not  one 
tuan  alone  but  every  supporter  of  a  reasonably  simple-life  reform 
t'ho  has  much  to  fear  from  those  who  spread  the  very  misleading 
theathat  it  is  necessary  to  live  down  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Edith  A.  Browne. 
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An  ayerqu  of  the  most  striking  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  year  by  year  demonstrates  a  fact,  little  if  at  all  known 
by  the  bulk  of  the  art-loving  public  of  Great  Britain.  It  must 
be  something  more  than  a  coincidence  which  is  revealed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Royal  Academy  catalogues  with  those  of  the 
Paris  Salons  that  the  most  distinguished  exhibitors,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Solomon,  La  Thangue,  Stanhope  Forbes,  Clausen,  Tuke, 
Hacker,  East,  only  to  mention  a  few  who  have  attained  Academy 
rank,  in  our  national  exhibition  (for  the  Royal  Academy  must  be 
accepted  as  such)  received  the  finishing  touches  of  their  artistic 
training  in  Paris  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  or  some  other 
famous  Parisian  atelier.  Praise,  if  such  a  word  is  not  too 
commonplace,  must  surely  be  given  to  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which ,  differing  entirely  as  it  does  from  that  followed  in  our 
own  art  schools ,  can  produce  such  striking  results  during  the  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  that  foreign  students  spend  in  Paris.  It 
has  come  about  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  most  of  the 
best  and  most  original  characteristics  of  the  old  English  school 
have  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  distinction  between  English 
and  French  art,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  leading  painters  of  both 
countries  is  concerned,  is  almost  inappreciable,  and  this  resem¬ 
blance  was  never  more  striking  than  at  the  present  day.  Whether 
this  loss  of  individuality,  although  to  a  great  extent  compensated 
for  by  the  enhancement  of  merit  in  the  works  of  our  modern 
painters,  can  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  subject  for  congratulation 
or  a  sign  of  national  decadence  will  be  for  posterity  to  decide,  but 
the  indisputable  fact  remains,  as  will  be  recognised  by  everyone 
who  walks  around  with  his  eyes  open ,  that  every  phase  of  art  in 
England  is  gradually  resolving  itself  into  the  art  of  the  Continent, 
and  of  France  especially,  as  seen  through  British  glasses.  This 
applies,  to  my  mind,  not  only  to  the  school  of  painting,  but  to 
architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  also.  Sculpture  seems  likely 
to  remain  longest  at  the  low  level  which  has  alwmys  characterised 
English  sculpture,  and  w'hich  is  due,  probably,  to  the  lack  of 
appreciation  it  receives  in  this  country,  which  holds  out  but  poor 
inducement  to  a  young  sculptor  to  finish  his  studies  abroad. 

At  first  blush  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  country  which  could  produce 
such  world-renowned  masters  as  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Law¬ 
rence,  Reynolds,  Romney,  Hoppner,  Constable  and  Turner, 
amongst  others  too  numerous  to  mention  haphazard,  should  re- 
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quire  to  go  to  the  Continent  for  any  part  of  its  training  or  inspira¬ 
tion.  In  my  opinion,  the  secret  of  this  exodus  of  students  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  of  late  years  less  and  less  camaraderie 
amongst  British  artists,  that  esprit  de  corps  which  goes  so  far 
towards  inducing  the  enthusiasm  for  their  work  which  is  so  notice¬ 
able  a  characteristic  of  the  art  students  of  Paris,  and  which  has 
placed  France  at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  the  art  world.  All 
this  may  read  as  rank  heresy  to  those  people — fortunately  their 
number  grows  smaller  every  year — who  fondly  believe  that  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square  is  the  finest  site  in  Europe,  and  who  have  the  smug 
conviction  that  everything  British  spells  perfection,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  advance  of  English  art  to-day,  whether  pictorial 
or  decorative,  is  more  largely  due  to  French  influence  than  is 
generally  recognised,  and  therefore  some  investigation  into  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  what  is  almost  a  revolution  in 
art  in  England  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  appears  to  me  to 
be  of  interest.  I  do  not  by  this  wish  it  to  be  understood  for  a 
moment  that  I  desire  to  depreciate  modern  British  art,  for  a 
glance  round  the  Paris  Salons  serves  to  convince  one  that  our 
best  men  hold  their  own  in  every  respect,  but  by  best  men  I  mean 
those  who  have  studied  in  France.  It  is  the  too  ready  assimilation 
of  the  style  and  mannerisms  of  the  French  painters  which  is  surely 
killing  all  those  national  characteristics  which  went  so  far  towards 
making  the  renown  of  the  great  British  masters  whose 
names  I  have  just  mentioned.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  remarkable  change?  In  the  first  instance,  there  is 
the  fact  that  England  is  not  an  instinctively  artistic 
nation,  like  the  French,  and  therefore  has  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  taught  what  to  appreciate.  Amongst  the  masses,  the 
evolution,  or  rather  the  result  of  this  teaching,  is  even  now  only 
gradually  becoming  apparent,  for  most  of  us  remember  how  ag¬ 
gressively  hideous  w’as  our  so-called  modern  decorative  art  up  to 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Since  then  cheap  means  of 
travel  have  done  much  to  bring  about  the  change,  and  have 
enabled  English  students  and  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes ,  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  at  home  in  blissful  insular  ig¬ 
norance,  to  see  for  themselves  the  world  across  the  Channel  which 
had  been  a  sort  of  terra  incognita  except  for  the  well-to-do,  and  to 
judge  for  themselves  what  an  extraordinary  and  delightful  effect 
can  be  exercised  upon  one’s  daily  life  by  artistic  and  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  what  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  was  accepted  with  bland  confidence,  engendered  by 
our  national  conceit,  as  the  acme  of  perfection,  since  it  was  quite 
English,  is  now  entirely  out  of  date  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and 
in  its  place  one  sees  a  new  era  in  which  old-fashioned  British 
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tastes  and  ideas  are  being  gradually  ousted  by  the  dilettanteism  of  | 
the  Continent,  and  not  to  our  disadvantage,  as  must  be  admitted. 

In  my  opinion,  a  larger  part  of  this  improved  condition  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  famous  old  school 
in  the  Eue  Bonaparte,  Paris,  than  is  ever  realised,  for  it  is 
unfortunately  a  curious  tendency  in  human  nature  to  kick  over  the 
ladder  by  which  one  has  risen ,  and  to  forget  the  early  days  when 
one’s  foot  was  on  but  the  lowest  rung.  In  France  there  is  far  less 
of  this  forgetfulness.  Almost  every  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
painters  delights  in  recalling  his  student  years.  The  “  Patron,” 
as  the  Master  is  affectionately  termed  by  his  eleres,  who  crowd 
round  to  hear  his  comments  on  their  efforts  at  his  bi-weekly  visits 
to  his  atelier,  is  just  the  same  simple  and  unaffected  man  one 
remembers  so  well.  One  can  almost  picture  his  prototype  in  the 
olden  days,  surrounded  in  a  similar  manner  by  his  pupils,  and  it 
was  doubtless  this  fraternal  cordiality  which  in  no  small  degree 
helped  to  develop  the  genius  of  the  old  Italian  and  Dutch  schools. 

It  is  the  delightful  touch  of  human  nature,  the  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  great  artist  and  the  humblest  of 
pupils,  that  makes  the  student  life  of  Paris  so  attractive,  and 
w'hich,  apparently,  cannot  exist  in  prosaic  matter-of-fact  England, 
as  has  been  proved  by  the  lukewarm,  semi-private  imitation  of  it 
at  the  now  defunct  Herkomer  school  at  Bushey,  and  by  the 
Newlyn  parody  of  the  French  pfeiwamste  painters’  colonies  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.  In  some  respects,  however,  both  these 
schools  have  helped  still  further  to  inculcate  and  spread  foreign 
methods  and  mannerisms,  Herkomer  having  worked  on  German  ^ 
lines,  whilst  Stanhope  Forbes  is  uncompromisingly  French  in  his  | 
methods.  Almost  until  the  end  of  the  ’eighties,  there  was  a  sort  | 
of  artistic  colony  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fitzroy  Square,  | 
which  still  retained  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  time  when  ~ 
British  art  had  not  emancipated  itself  from  the  dire  influence  of  ■ 
what  one  may  designate  the  lay-figure  painters  of  the  mid-Victorian  I 
age.  A  sort  of  dry  rot  had  been  creeping  over  the  national  art  for  I 
many  years,  and  was  observable  on  all  sides,  w'hich  was  only  now  I 
and  again  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  such  men  as  Walker,  Ford  “ 
Madox  Brow'n,  Pinwell,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  gradual  J 
advent,  therefore,  of  the  new  era  of  foreign  influence,  w’hich  has  i 
since  developed  into  the  modern  British  school  of  painting  and  fj 
decorative  art,  was  welcome  if  only  on  the  score  of  proving  that  f| 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  latent  talent  in  England,  which  only  re-  g 
quires  to  be  put  on  the  right  basis  to  equal  anything  produced  on  | 
the  Continent.  That  we  are  still,  however,  but  “  a  nation  of  shop-  I 
keepers,”  in  spite  of  all  our  ability,  becomes  ultra-evident  to  the  1 
unbiassed  observer  after  a  visit  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  or  any  i 
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of  the  important  public  studios  of  Paris.  More  water  has  passed 
under  the  bridges  than  I  care  to  realise  since,  as  a  student,  I 
entered  the  atelier  of  Gerome,  but  the  memory  of  those  halcyon 
days  remains  when  one’s  whole  life  was  summed  up  in  a  de¬ 
termination  to  do  one’s  utmost  to  achieve  fame,  coincident  with 
a  deep  affection  for  one’s  Alma  Mater.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish 
to  infer  that  such  enthusiasm  cannot  exist  in  England,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  Prance,  and  especially  that  of  the  Quartier  Latin, 
has  certainly  a  far  more  exhilarating  effect  on  one’s 
temperament  than  can  ever  be  the  case  in  dirty  and 
depressing  London,  where,  moreover,  everything,  even 
talent,  is  gauged  by  the  usual  British  valuation,  “  L.S.D.” 
Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  the  Quartier  Latin 
goes  on  almost  unchanged  outwardly,  for  most  of  the  old  land¬ 
marks  still  remain;  in  fact,  one  fancies  that  one  sees  the  same 
faces,  so  much  does  each  generation  of  students  resemble  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  The  old  well-known  cafes  are  still  crowded  of  an 
evening,  and  life  goes  on  year  in,  year  out,  in  the  same  happy  state 
of  insouciance  as  it  did  in  days  long  gone  by,  for  the  students  work 
hard  and  play  hard.  It  is  with  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
sadness  that  one  revisits  the  haunts  of  one’s  youth.  One  is  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  thought  of  how  many  of  those  gay,  light-hearted  boys 
whom  one  knew  in  the  atelier  have  fallen  on  the  road,  or  gone 
under  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  most  precarious  and 
fickle  of  all  the  professions.  Although  outwardly  the  Ecole 
presents  the  same  appearance,  one  finds  that  a  great  innovation 
has  come  about,  for  female  students  are  now  admitted,  and  a 
special  atelier  has  been  opened  and  reserved  for  their  sole  use. 

This  is  a  great  concession,  and  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the 
advance  of  the  times.  At  present  there  are  few’er  English  and 
.American  students  in  the  painters’  studios  than  formerly,  this 
being,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  most  popular 
Maitres,  Gerome  and  Cabanel,  have  passed  away.  Moreover,  of 
late  years,  many  other  public  studios  under  the  direction  of  cele¬ 
brated  men  have  been  opened  in  different  parts  of  Paris.  At 
most  of  these  a  small  fee  is  made  for  attendance,  but  this  is  gener¬ 
ally  almost  nominal.  Many  foreign  students,  therefore,  already 
well  grounded  in  the  initial  stage  of  their  art,  prefer  to  go  direct 
to  one  of  these  private  ateliers  to  waiting  for  admission  to  the 
Ecole  itself.  In  this  connection  it  is  probably  but  very  slightly 
known  how  generous  and  broad-minded  is  the  encouragement 
extended  by  the  French  Government  to  the  student  in  all  branches, 
of  art,  and  it  will  be  of  greater  interest  to  mention  also  that,  quite 
irrespective  of  his  nationality,  it  is  sufficient  for  a  young  man 
arriving  in  Paris  to  be  armed  wdth  an  introduction  to  one  or  other 
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of  the  famous  painters  who  have  public  studios  at  the  Ecole,  and  - 
to  be  able  to  furnish  proof  of  some  ability,  of  some  budding  talent  i 
to  be  at  once  admitted  free  of  all  charges  for  an  indefinite  period  | 
to  all  the  advantages  (the  National  Competition  for  the  Prix  de  ? 
Rome  of  course  excepted)  which  the  Ecole  offers  to  the  sons  of 
France.  In  common  with  the  other  probationers,  he  will  have 
to  go  through  a  course  of  drawing  from  the  antique,  if  he  has  not  I 
already  done  so,  and  must  await  his  turn  by  competition  before 
he  is  admitted  to  the  atelier  proper  to  draw  or  paint  from  the  life,  i 
and  he  may  have  to  pass  many  w'eary  months  plodding  away  at 
the  foundations  of  his  art  before  he  succeeds  in  getting  into  the  i 
“life,”  but  this  rudimentary  study  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  i 
French  system,  and  there  is  no  denying  its  efficacy.  There  are  j 
no  salaried  ‘  ‘  drawing  masters  ’  ’  strolling  around  as  in  our  own 
art  schools,  “  teaching  ”  how  the  wwk  should  be  done,  as  though 
art  can  be  learned  by  rule  of  thumb.  Instead  of  that,  everyone  is 
left  to  his  own  initiative  and  the  help  of  his  comrades,  whilst 
twice  a  w’eek  the  ‘  ‘  Patron  ’  ’  comes  round  and  visits  personally  each 
one  of  his  pupils,  sitting  down  in  front  of  the  picture  or  drawing, 
and  criticises,  praises  or  sermonises,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  I 
the  moment  the  newcomer  realises  that  the  elderly  gentleman  with  I 
the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  his  buttonhole  is  taking  | 
a  paternal  interest  in  his  humble  efforts,  his  enthusiasm  is  aroused,  i 
and  his  one  idea  is  to  do  W’ork  which  will  call  forth  words  of  praise  I 
on  the  day  of  the  next  visit ,  and  this  incentive  to  effort  continues  | 
the  w’hole  time  he  is  studying  in  the  atelier.  This  is  one  of  the  I 
principal  secrets  of  the  attraction  and  success  of  the  French 
system.  How'  different  is  the  spirit  which  animates  procedure  in  | 
England  !  How  well  do  I  remember  all  the  heart-breaking  condi- 
tions  which,  in  my  student  days,  had  to  be  complied  with  if  one  !l 
desired  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy.  I  had  i 
drawing  after  drawing  rejected,  till  I  was  at  length  advised  to  I 
“try”  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  wms  passed  by  Gerome  p 
straight  away  into  the  ‘  ‘  life  ’  ’  on  the  strength  of  one  of  these  self-  ■ 
same  rejected  Academy  studies.  The  future,  which  had  begun  - 
to  appear  very  black  to  my  eyes  in  consequence  of  the  continued  j 
refusal  of  the  Academy  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand,  immediately  | 
assumed  roseate  hues,  and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  j 
years  spent  in  Paris.  The  French  people  are,  without  a  doubt, 
the  most  industrious  as  well  as  the  most  thrifty  and  sober  nation 
in  the  world,  and  this  is  patent  to  anyone  w'ho  has  lived  any  length 
of  time  in  the  country,  although  to  the  casual  visitor  they  appear 
to  have  unlimited  time  for  sitting  chatting  in  cafes,  and  drinking  | 
black  coffee  or  harmless  beer.  The  working  hours  of  all  classes  | 
are  a  revelation  to  the  average  Englishman,  for  such  indefatigabi- 
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lity  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  free  England,  where  trade  unions 
exercise  unchecked  their  baneful  sway,  and  help  to  stifle  industry, 
to  the  undisguised  astonishment  and  amusement  of  all  foreigners. 

I  recollect  that  it  quite  took  my  breath  away  when  I  learned 
what  the  student  was  expected  to  do  with  his  day,  and  that  twelve 
hours’  work  was  almost  obligatory.  The  Ecole  opened  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter,  when  the 
model  sat  for  four  hours.  After  an  hour  for  lunch,  one  went  to 
Julian’s  or  some  other  private  studio  where  they  had  a  model,  or 
else  one  proceeded  to  the  Louvre  and  copied  some  famous  picture 
until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Ecole  again,  for  the  evening 
seance  of  sketching  in  chalk  from  the  life.  One’s  day’s  work,  there¬ 
fore,  seldom  finished  before  seven  o’clock.  In  the  private  ateliers, 
run  by  celebrated  artists  in  their  own  particular  neighbourhood, 
the  routine  was  practically  identical,  for  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  rivalry  between  them  beyond  the  kudos  of  producing  the  most 
successful  pupils.  Above  all,  one  delighted  in  the  unaffected 
bohemianism  which  so  helped  to  enthuse  one  for  one’s  work. 
Class  prejudice  and  the  “  cuff-and-collar  brigade  ”  were  unknown, 
for  the  “conventional  ”  has  no  attraction  for  the  student  of  the 
quartier  where  high  spirits  and  even  eccentricity  in  every  form 
are  winked  at  benevolently  by  the  authorities.  Nor  do  the  high 
spirits  of  these  enthusiastic  youngsters  ever  jar  on  one’s  nerves, 
as  there  is  always  present  a  sense  of  humour  and  wit  w’hich  make 
it  interesting  at  all  times  to  be  amongst  the  students  of  the  quar¬ 
tier,  as  it  is  like  reviving  one’s  youthful  days.  I  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  pleasing  instance  of  this  only  quite  recently  which  is  per¬ 
haps  worth  recounting.  I  was  piloting  a  friend  who,  as  an  archi¬ 
tect,  is  naturally  interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art, 
around  the  artistic  haunts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hue  Bonaparte, 
when  I  bethought  me  to  show  him  a  well-known  atelier  where 
many  of  the  advanced  students  of  the  Ecole  paint  from  the  life 
during  the  afternoon,  and  where  I  had  myself  worked.  Not  with¬ 
out  some  little  difficulty,  as  I  learned  that  a  female  model  was 
posing,  and  only  after  assuring  the  doorkeeper  that  I  was  an  old 
student,  were  we  permitted  to  enter.  Knowing  wdiat  pranks 
might  be  played  on  two  foreigners  by  a  crowd  of  lively  French 
students  in  a  studio,  I  impressed  on  my  friend  the  importance  of 
appearing  as  unconcerned  as  possible.  As  we  strolled  round, 
looking  at  the  amusing  cartoons  and  the  clever  studies  with  which 
the  walls  were  thickly  covered,  there  was  a  dead  silence,  although 
it  had  been  pretty  noisy  before  we  entered,  and  we  realised  that 
we  were  being  taken  stock  of  by  the  twenty  odd  students  working 
round  the  model.  After  a  few  minutes  someone  remarked  loudly 
to  his  neighbour,  and  referring  to  us  of  course,  “  I  think  the  tall 
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one  is  the  father,”  to  which  the  other  replied,  ‘‘No,  I  think  the 
shorter  man  is  the  other  one’s  uncle,”  and  there  then  ensued  a 
mock  conversation,  amusing  enough  in  the  humorous  way  in 
which  the  simplicity  of  an  ‘‘  Ollendorf  ”  exercise  was  sustained. 
During  much  good-natured  badinage  we  continued  to  walk  round 
unconcernedly.  At  last  the  man  who  had  started  the  chaff  said, 
‘‘  Well,  have  it  which  w’ay  you  please,  but  I  don’t  think  it’s  good 
form  coming  in  here  with  collars  and  cuffs  on  this  warm  after¬ 
noon,  when  we  are  all  so  hot  and  thirsty.”  Naturally  I  lost  no 
time  in  taking  up  this  cue,  and  so  addressing  the  nearest  man  to 
me,  a  tall,  bearded  fellow',  I  asked  for  the  ‘‘  Massier,”  as  the 
leader  of  a  French  atelier  is  called.  This  gentleman,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  himself  alluded  to,  came  forward,  and  bowing  low'  with  great 
obsequiousness,  inquired  in  what  w'ay  he  could  be  of  service  to  our 
‘‘  highnesses.”  I  then  explained  that  I  was  an  old  Beaux  Arts 
student,  and  w'as  visiting  the  studio  for  the  first  time  after  many 
years.  I  added  that  in  the  old  times  it  was  customary  to  ‘‘  wet” 
such  occasions,  and  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  if  I  could  bo 
permitted  to  do  the  same  thing  now\  The  Massier  replied  that 
my  reasoning  sounded  good,  so  he  asked  the  students  w'hat  they 
thought  of  it.  Their  reply  w'as  quick  and  to  the  point.  They  im¬ 
mediately  voted,  amidst  much  merriment,  that  the  seance  should 
be  suspended,  w'hereupon  they  all  rose,  and,  after  forming  them¬ 
selves  into  a  sort  of  procession,  we  adjourned  to  a  small  cafe  not 
far  away,  w'hilst  the  model,  w'ho  had  slipped  a  long  coat  over  her 
nude  form  and  had  donned  a  pair  of  slippers,  came  along  also. 
All  were  brimming  over  w'ith  fun  and  good  fellow'ship.  As  soon 
as  the  drinks  were  handed  round,  and  it  w'ill  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  all  had  asked  for  black  coffee,  one  of  the  men,  who 
was  evidently  the  orator  of  the  studio,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
called  out  to  his  companions,  ‘‘  Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the 
health  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edw'ard  Vll.”— a 
toast  to  which  they  all  responded  most  heartily.  Then  someone 
cried,  ‘‘  And  to  the  entente  cordiale  also.”  Then  follow'ed  a  most 
charming  and  unaffected  chat,  all  being  much  interested  in  what 
I  as  an  ancxen  had  been  doing  since  I  left  Paris,  and  being  espe¬ 
cially  keen  to  hear  something  of  my  experiences  in  Manchuria  with 
the  Russian  army.  Half  an  hour  passed  thus  as  delightfully  as 
possible,  and  then  someone  humorously  suggested  that  they  would 
all  be  a  day  later  in  becoming  great  artists  unless  they  got  back  to 
their  painting.  I  strongly  advised  them  not  to  run  such  a  risk, 
so  out  w'e  all  trooped  again  and  shook  hands  all  round  on  parting 
at  the  entrance  of  the  studio.  Needless  to  add  how'  impressed  my 
friend  w'as  with  this  impromptu  insight  into  the  camaraderie 
w'hich  exists  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 
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1  Working  under  such  conditions  in  an  atmosphere  of  unaffected 

I  simplicity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  influence  of  one’s  fellow- 
students  and  surroundings  should  have  gradually  paved  the  way , 

I  as  it  were,  for  an  assimilation  of  French  ideas  and  methods — so 
r  much  60,  in  fact,  that  I  feel  convinced  that  no  one  who  studied  art 
i  for  an  appreciable  time  in  Paris  would  be  otherwise  than  French 
I  in  his  work.  The  result  of  this  Paris  training  is  that  a  new 

(school  of  painters,  architects,  and  designers  has  gradually  come 
into  existence  in  England  wFich  has  completely  revolutionised 
every  branch  of  art,  utilitarian  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  noticed  on 
all  sides  by  anyone  who  remembers  what  England  was  like  only 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  That  this  influence,  this  infusion  of 
new  blood,  is  beneficial  is  undoubted,  for  under  its  influence  the 

I  tastes  of  the  people  have  become  more  elevated,  whilst  a  sort  of 
wave  of  improvement  appears  to  have  come  over  the  country ,  and 
it  is  now  generally  recognised  that  a  thing  to  be  useful  need  not 
necessarily  be  devoid  of  all  beauty.  We  all  recollect  that  absurd 
craze  called  ‘  ‘  aestheticism  ’  ’  which  took  the  town ,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  suburbs,  by  storm  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  w’hich 
died  out  again  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  came  up.  Ridiculous  in 
many  ways  as  w’as  this  so-called  “  cult,”  it  proved  an  important 
fact,  as  is  now  admitted,  and  that  was,  that  whilst  bourgeois 
England  was  ripe  for  artistic  innovations,  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  have  to  be  gradually  educated  to  appreciate  them,  and  it 
has  taken  twenty  years  to  accomplish  what  a  naturally  artistic 
race  like  the  French  know  instinctively,  and  therefore  carry  out 
without  effort.  The  result  of  this  gradual  training  by  French 
methods  of  what  one  may  call  the  “  ‘  eye  of  the  public  ’  ’  is  that 
there  is  now’  no  necessity  to  use  an  absurd  and  specially  invented 
word  to  convey  an  impression  of  dileitanteism ,  for  people  have 
now  arrived  at  the  stage  where  good  taste  and  artistic  surround¬ 
ings  are  not  only  appreciated,  but  almost  expected,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  will  never  be  any  retrogression  in  this  respect. 
These  ideas  have  now  come  to  stay  ;  they  are  no  longer  a  ‘‘  cult,” 
the  monopoly  of  Suburbia.  Yet  how  much  we  still  have  to  learn 
from  our  cross-channel  friends  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind 
again  last  year  as  I  was  strolling  through  the  Salon.  (The  Salon 
is  open  free  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  When  will  our 
Koyal  Academy  do  likewise?)  It  is  always  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  to  listen  to  the  comment  of  the  orderly  crowd  throng¬ 
ing  the  galleries,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  it  was  more 
than  usually  so,  as,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  brilliantly  fine 
•lay,  the  place  w’as  packed.  The  awards  of  the  jury  had  just 
been  affixed  to  the  pictures,  so  it  was  the  more  instructive  to 
note  the  critical  knowledge  displayed  by  the  most  humble  work- 
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ing-man  and  his  wife.  There  are  probably  very  few  people  in 
Paris  who  miss  going  at  least  once  to  see  the  Annual  Exhibition 
at  the  Grand  Palais,  the  explanation  of  this,  to  my  mind,  being 
that  the  Parisians  go  because  they  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
it,  and  not,  as  is  more  often  the  case  in  London,  because  it  is  the 
“  correct  ”  thing  to  do.  And  the  working  class  take  advantage 
of  the  free  admission  on  Sunday  for  the  same  reason.  To  hear 
these  delightfully  unaffected  and  homely  folk  discussing  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  year  whilst  eating  their  simple  meal  outside  some 
humble  restaurant  is  quite  an  object-lesson  in  civilisation. 

Imagine  a  family  of  English  working-people  of  the  same  class 
discussing  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  bar  of  a 
public-house  or  in  a  dirty  fried-fish  shop,  and  one  has  the  con¬ 
trast.  Still,  the  change  will  certainly  come  in  time,  and  the 
more  quickly  when  it  is  once  realised  that  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  masses,  that  which  will  divert  their  attention  still  further 
from  the  public-house,  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
attraction  of  art  in  its  various  phases.  It  will  then  be  tardily 
recognised  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  people  “good” 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  those  narrow-minded  people  who  hold 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  “Conti¬ 
nental  Sunday  ”  coming  into  vogue  in  England  could  or  would 
go  abroad,  and  see  for  themselves  what  it  really  means,  it  would 
probably  open  their  eyes,  unless  they  were  wilfully  blind.  They 
would  then  discover  that  the  bulk  of  the  people,  although  left  so 
much  to  their  own  bent,  are  no  whit  the  less  moral,  or  less 
sincere  in  their  devotions,  and  also  that  sobriety,  industry,  and 
prosperity  exist  amongst  the  masses  to  an  extent  undreamed  of 
in  England.  Fortunately  for  England  the  narrow-minded  divi¬ 
sion  is  yearly  becoming  depleted ,  and  Continental  ideas  and  tastes 
gradually  ousting  out-of-date,  insular  prejudices,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  success  attending  all  ventures  on  Continental  lines  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  In  spite  of  all  grandmotherly  legislatwe 
attempts  to  check  such  un-English  ideas,  the  people  are  clamour¬ 
ing  for  cafes  and  music,  having  learned  to  appreciate  what  forty 
years  ago,  in  the  days  of  port  wine,  brandy,  and  strong  ale  and 
clay  pipes,  they  were  wont  to  jeer  at  as  foreign  and  therefore 
effeminate.  But  revenons  d  nos  moutons.  The  relation  of 
modern  French  art  to  all  this  is  to  my  way  of  thinking  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that 
the  English  school  of  painters  is  gradually,  but  surely,  succumb¬ 
ing  to  its  influence,  one  must  admit  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  not  entirely  the  loser  by  this  influx  of  foreign 
ideas,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  physical  pleasure  is  concerned.  Eng¬ 
land,  and  more  especially  London,  is  a  brighter  and  more  attrac- 
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live  place  to  live  in  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  or  any  of  their  equally  brilliant  con¬ 
temporaries  were  producing  their  masterpieces  and  the  English 
school  was  at  its  zenith,  for,  curiously  enough,  English  art,  pure 
and  simple,  has  never  yet  had  any  marked  influence  on  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  nation,  such  as,  for  instance,  was  notice¬ 
able  in  France  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Whilst  thus  admitting  that  many  beneficial  results  have  fol¬ 
lowed  from  what  one  may  term  this  artistic  intimacy  with  the 
Continent,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  time  something  were 
done  to  check  this,  and  so  save  our  Modern  English  School  of 
Painting  from  degenerating  still  further  into  a  sort  of  bastard 
replica  of  foreign  schools,  and  more  especially  that  of  France, 
which  must  inevitably  be  the  result  if  our  most  promising  young 
students  continue  to  be  attracted  across  the  Channel  by  conditions 
which  could  obtain  on  this  side  equally  well — the  unfettered  life 
of  the  Latin  Quarter  of  course  excepted.  The  obvious  suggestion 
is  that  there  should  exist  in  England  a  counterpart  of  the 
“Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  ”  of  Paris — that  is  to  say,  therefore,  a 
National  Art  Training  School,  but  run  on  totally  different  lines 
from  that  of  South  Kensington  and  its  dependencies.  A  Public 
School,  supported  by  the  State,  unhampered  by  too  difficult  or 
vexatious  conditions  of  admission,  and  where  the  art-worker 
would  be  encouraged  and  could  enter  free  and  work  free ;  where 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  artists,  sculptors,  and  architects 
should  esteem  it  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  give  advice  or  in¬ 
struction  such  as  they  themselves  received  as  students  abroad. 
Above  all,  what  is  and  always  has  been  wanted  in  England  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  French  “  Ministere  des  Travaux  publiques  et 
des  Beaux  Arts  ” — a  non-political  department,  under  the  control 
of  someone  with  proved  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
I  subject.  Given  such,  or  somewhat  similar  drastic  innovations, 
it  is  still  quite  possible  to  revive  the  best  traditions  of  British  Art 
in  its  mother  country.  The  talent  exists,  the  incentive  alone  at 
present  is  wanting. 


Julius  M.  Price. 


THE  ALGECIEAS  CONFERENCE. 


For  nearly  three  months  the  usually  sleepy  little  smuggling  town 
of  Algeciras,  opposite  Gibraltar,  has  been  a  cer.tre  of  world-wide 
interest.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Sultan  of  ^Morocco,  twelve  of 
the  Powders  in  treaty  relations  with  him  had  agreed  to  meet  his 
delegates  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  advising  him  as  to  the 
best  means  of  restoring  his  authority  throughout  his  dominions, 
and  of  increasing  their  prosperity.  The  actual  motive  for  such  a 
request  had  been  the  fear  lest,  as  the  British,  whom  the  Moors 
had  hitherto  regarded  as  their  friends,  had — to  use  their  expres¬ 
sion — sold  them  to  the  French,  the  latter  would  otherwise  proceed 
to  absorb  Morocco.  The  Conference  had,  indeed,  been  suggested 
by  Germany,  to  whom  Mulai  Abd-el-Aziz  had  appealed  in  his 
dilemma,  as  the  only  Power  which  refused  to  recognise  the  claim 
of  France  to  a  prescriptive  right  to  reorganise  Morocco.  Realis¬ 
ing  this,  France  and  her  allies  would  only  consent  to  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  Conference  after  a  distinct  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at  wdth  her  neighbour  as  to  the  matters  to  be  discussed 
or  avoided.  It  wms  also  felt  that  Tangier  was  not  a  suitable  spot 
for  the  meetings,  so  the  invitation  of  Spain  to  Algeciras  was 
accepted. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  after  lengthy  consideration  the  landing- 
place  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  on  their  three  successful  invasions 
became  the  scene  of  what  promised  to  decide  the  fate  of  their 
Empire.  The  modern  town,  dating  only  from"' 1760,  has  but  one 
attraction,  a  magnificent  English  hotel,  built  by  the  owners  of  the 
picturesque  railway  which  connects  it  wfith  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  corresponding  steamer  service  across  the  bay  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  placing  it  in  touch  with  all  the  world.  But  this  attraction 
sufficed,  and  the  Eeina  Cristina  Hotel  was  engaged  for  the  dele¬ 
gates,  w’hile  the  town-hall  was  cleared  and  refitted  for  their  de¬ 
liberations.  Moreover,  the  town  was  whitewashed,  the  paving 
repaired,  and  much  of  the  grass  removed  from  the  streets,  while 
the  railway  company,  which  had  already  built  an  esplanade,  linked 
it  up  with  the  town  by  a  bridge,  and  relaid  its  jetty. 

In  addition  to  the  accommodation  at  the  hotel,  the  Afoorish  and 
British  delegates,  and  the  numerous  suites  of  those  of  France 
and  Spain,  were  provided  wdth  separate  villas.  The  enormous 
expense  of  the  Conference  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Sir 
Arthur  Nicolson  and  his  three  assistants  were  considered  to  have 
“got  off  cheap  ”  at  a  rental  of  £10  a  day  for  eighty-four  days  and 
“  find  themselves.”  A  shipload  of  horses  and  carriages  at  £2  10s. 
a  day  each  pair  was  transported  from  Seville  and  accommodated 
in  the  bull-ring.  With  these  incidentals  must  be  included  the 
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!  heavy  item  of  travelling  expenses,  and  the  volume  of  telegrams 
i  constantly  going  and  coming.  If  to  this  outlay  be  added  that  of 
I  the  Press,  represented  at  one  time  by  over  eighty  correspondents, 

I  the  total  cost  of  the  Conference  will  be  seen  to  have  been  enormous. 

I  Under  the  head  of  telegraphing  alone  some  five  million  words  at 
f  least  would  have  to  be  charged,  a  large  proportion  going  via 
I  Gibraltar.  The  French  delegation  numbered  about  fourteen,  and 
*  the  Spanish  about  ten  ;  the  Moorish  eight,  the  German  six,  and 
^  most  of  the  others  four. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  irregular  intervals,  about  three  times 
a  week,  being  summoned  whenever  the  President  was  advised  that 
sufficient  instructions  had  been  received,  or  that  the  drafting 
committee  had  some  document  to  present  for  consideration. 
Formal  sessions  were  held  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  the 
Conference  meeting  in  committee  from  three  to  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  drafting  and  translating  committees  assembling  when 
and  where  convenient  to  their  members.  The  last  named  consisted 
of  the  interpreters  attached  to  several  of  the  delegations,  and  their 
task  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  entailed  on  any  present.  It  is 
no  slight  matter  to  translate  Occidental  technical  terms  into  Arabic 
equivalents  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  Moors  unacquainted  with 
the  ideas  expressed ;  or  to  render  the  subtle  phraseology  of  an 
Oriental  document  in  exactly  equivalent  French  that  shall  not  be 
liable  to  misconstruction. 

.\n  instance  of  the  latter  difficulty  occurred  at  the  outset  with 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  INIoorish  position  prepared  for  the 
.  guidance  of  the  Conference.  In  several  material  details  the 
French  version  failed  to  convey  the  meaning  of  this  important 
document,  which  will  be  quoted  later  from  an  original  transla¬ 
tion  by  the  w'riter,  made  in  conference  with  the  Moorish  delegates, 
and  satisfying  them  as  the  official  version  does  not,  however 
generally  correct.  In  consequence  the  Moors  presented  their  next 
^  memorandum  in  French,  but  this  the  Conference  would  not 
-  receive,  insisting  on  an  official  Arabic  version  as  well. 

1  For  lack  of  precedent  to  the  contrary ,  the  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  all  held  in  camerd,  only  the  baldest  of  bald  com¬ 
muniques  being  read  by  the  secretaries  in  French  and  Spanish  to 
the  assembled  correspondents  in  the  central  court  of  the  towm- 
‘  hall.  Yet  the  preparation  of  this  precious  statement  from  the 
5  official  notes  took  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  rigorous  exclusion 
of  all  facts  of  interest  occupying,  on  one  occasion,  longer  than 
the  meeting  concerned.  The  proceedings  being  considered  strictly 
i;  private,  and  the  documents  presented  being  headed  “  tres  con- 
I  identiel”  all  further  information  imparted  by  the  delegates  and 
P  others  present — some  forty  persons  in  all — was  regarded  as  a 
special  favour,  in  return  for  which  sroecial  consideration  was  ex- 
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pected.  At  first  many  found  information  difficult  to  obtain,  but  as 
newspapers  began  to  arrive  containing  statements  and  even 
documents  telegraphed  before  they  had  been  presented  to  the 
Conference,  all  reserve  soon  broke  down,  and  each  correspondent 
at  once  made  for  the  man  he  foinid  most  willing  to  communicate 
the  facts  to  him.  The  only  systematised  dissemination  of 
information  was  arranged  by  the  French,  who  had  brought  with 
them  the  most  amiable  gentleman  whose  duty  in  Paris  it  is  to 
issue  similar  communiques  to  the  Press  from  the  Quai  d’Orsav. 
Nor  were  his  services  confined  to  the  thirty-five  compatriots  who 
in  chorus  abused  Germany  throughout  the  world,  for  their  English 
colleagues  were  equally  welcome. 

These  facts  need  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  Press  reports  which  appeared  at  the  time.  Germany, 
whatever  her  motives,  having,  unfortunately  for  France,  adopted 
an  attitude  based  on  strict  moral  right,  so  that  her  obstructive 
jx)sition  was  difficult  of  attack,  the  French  watchword  throughout 
was  “  Abuse  the  Germans  !  ”  Wliatever  Germany  did  was  wrong, 
and  when  she  did  nothing  sinister  intentions  were  imputed  to 
her.  Indeed,  the  sorest  point  was  that  she  was  content  to  insist 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereign  independence  of  Morocco, 
with  equal  privileges  for  all  corners,  and  would  ask  nothing  for 
herself,  so  that  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  the  French  had  to  ascribe 
to  her  unexpressed  demands  for  Mogador  or  Casablanca ;  wireless 
telegraphy  or  other  concessions.  One  of  the  earliest  canards  was 
that  her  army  of  attaches  and  their  wives  wmuld  fill  the  hotel 
by  themselves,  yet  when  the  modest  number  of  their  suite  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  banking  expert  they  were  abused  for 
that,  although  the  French  had  had  their  financial  and  other  techni¬ 
cal  advisers  with  them  all  the  time.  So  bitter  at  last  did  the 
attacks  of  the  Franco-English  Press  grow,  that  finally,  when  it 
was  evident  that  to  ‘  ‘  save  her  face  ’  ’  France  would  have  to  submit 
to  unexpected  limitations  of  her  Morocco  policy,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  had  to  be  censured  and  advised  to  use  more  conciliatory 
language. 

Probably  nothing  did  more  to  delay  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  matters  at  issue  than  this  bellicose  attitude  of  the  Press, 
which  inflamed  both  sides,  and  made  it  much  more  difficult  for 
either  to  yield.  Had  it  been  possible  to  shut  the  delegates  up  at 
Algeciras,  with  all  wires  cut,  till  they  had  arrived  at  a 
unanimous  agreement  subject  to  the  ratification  of  their 
respective  Governments,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  month 
would  have  seen  the  end  of  their  labours,  which  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  either  of  the  Powers  represented  would  have  ventured 
to  upset  by  refusing  to  accept  the  result.  As  it  w^as,  however,  the 
deliberations  were  seriously  hampered  by  the  constant  receipt  of 
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I  iQjtructions  from  the  various  Foreign  Offices,  which  transferred 
to  them  the  real  game,  while  at  the  so-called  “  Conference  ”  the 
ostensible  players  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  puppets 
on  the  board.  It  is  true  that  endless  pourparlers  took  place,  every 
conceivable  alternative  of  each  phase  being  informally  discussed 
id  nauseam  between  the  jaded  delegates,  whose  real  task  was 
this  unending  talk,  not  the  brief  times  spent  in  meetings. 

In  the  absence  of  results,  or  even  of  decided  progress,  these 
pourparlers  afforded  unlimited  scope  for  the  busy  journalist,  as 
there  was  no  scheme  too  wild  to  have  been  talked  over  in  some 
mood  by  one  delegate  or  another,  probably  much  more  readable 
and  exciting  than  anything  w^hich  received  serious  consideration. 
Then,  when  even  these  lacked  in  the  tedium  of  protracted  negotia¬ 
tions,  it  was  always  safe  to  report  a  deadlock,  touched  up  each 
time  with  some  fresh  phase  of  gravity  in  the  situation,  or  en¬ 
livened  by  some  out-<and-out  canard,  of  which  the  wires  were 
prolific.  Directly  there  were  signs  of  approaching  action  the 
public  was  let  down  gently  by  premonitory  telegrams  that  things 
were  calmer,  or  the  atmosphere  was  clearing ;  never  of  course 
shocked  by  the  fact  that  all  the  excitement  was  fabricated  ! 

Meanwhile,  in  the  streets  and  hotels  of  Algeciras  the  same 
scratch  crowd  of  diplomats  and  journalists  kept  on  meeting  and 
wearisomely  discussing  threadbare  topics,  varied  by  an  inter¬ 
change  of  more  or  less  humorous  local  jokes  regarding  this  or  that 
eccentricity,  or  the  latest  canard  from  Paris  or  Berlin.  The  read¬ 
ing-room  of  the  hotel  was  crowded  after  lunch  and  dinner  with 
the  familiar  figures,  and  heroic  attempts  were  made  to  attach 
importance  to  the  well-worn  platitudes  exchanged.  On  their 
arrival  Algeciras  had  received  its  visitors  with  open  arms  and  fancy 
prices.  There  had  been  a  reception,  a  ball,  a  picnic  and  bull¬ 
baiting,  but  w’elcome  was  now  w^earing  out ;  and  as  matters  dragged 
on,  and  correspondents  dwindled  or  moved  into  rooms,  leaving  , 
hotels  half-empty,  things  grew  dull  and  wearisome. 

Among  the  delegates  there  had  throughout  been  an  earnest  and 
a  combined  desire  to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  but  the  optimism  of 
most  gave  way  at  last  :  the  Marquis  Visconti- Venosta  and  Mr. 
White,  representing  respectively  Italy  and  the  United  States, 
alone  remained  consistently  optimistic,  the  former  contributing 
greatly,  and  the  latter  to  a  slight  extent,  to  the  final  agreement. 
.\mong  the  journalists,  however,  most  were  pessimistic  all  along, 
and  some,  frankly  regarding  the  whole  thing  as  a  farce,  were  1 
anxious  only  to  see  the  Conference  break  up,  and  France  and  \ 
Germany  at  one  another’s  throats.  When  at  one  time  it  did  seem  ' 
likely  that  such  counsels  would  prevail,  the  writer  submitted  the 
following  message  before  despatch  to  delegates  of  seven  of  the 
Powers  not  immediately  concerned — Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
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Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States — by  all  of  whom  it 
was  endorsed  as  an  expression  of  their  opinion  :  — 

Few  realise  the  absolute  danger  to  foreign  life  and  property  in  Morocco 
that  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  solve  the  European  problem  would 
involve. 

Should  France  persist  in  maintaining  all  her  demands  for  preponderat¬ 
ing  influence,  and  Germany  as  determinate^  continue  to  insist  on  abso¬ 
lute  equality  for  all,  the  failure  of  the  Conference  cannot  be  averted  j 
and  foreign  interests  in  Morocco  will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  ever. 

Is  it  not  the  duty,  then,  of  England  and  Spain,  as  allies  of  France  "■ 
to  do  their  utmost  to  induce  her  to  abate  her  demands  ;  and  equally  the 
duty  of  the  Powers  allied  with  Germany  to  induce  her  to  recognise  that  ' 
France  has  certain  interests  which  give  her  certain  rights  in  Morocco? 
The  French  Press  and  people  cannot  be  aware  what  they  are  courting 
in  Morocco  by  their  clamour  for  firmness  on  the  part  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bloodshed  in  Europe  to  which  it  may  lead.i 

All  along  it  wms  felt  that  the  real  question  the  Conference  had 
to  decide  was  this  duel  between  the  French  claims  and  the  German 
objections  to  them.  Yet  the  immediate  possibility  of  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  appeared  so  slight  at  the  outset,  that  it  wms  decided  to  take 
first  the  non-contentious  questions  concerning  Morocco,  although 
none  but  the  Moorish  delegates  felt  much  interest  in  them.  There 
was  no  disguising  this  fact,  which  soon  became  apparent  to 
Heyyids  Torres  and  Mokri,  whose  feelings  were  early  ruffled.  As 
representing  the  Government  most  concerned,  on  the  invitation 
of  which  the  Conference  had  assembled,  they  exj^ected  to  regulate 
its  procedure,  and  were  prepared  to  open  it  with  an  address  of 
welcome,  outlining  its  programme.  But  this  design  was  quietly 
frustrated  by  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  giving  the  address  of  welcome 
as  ex  officio  chairman,  representing  as  he  did  the  host,  the  King 
of  Spain.  It  was  not  till  the  second  official  sitting  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  that  Haj  Mohammed  el  Mokri  wms  able  to  seize  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting  this  important  document,  and  then  it  was 
received  almost  with  disdain. 

After  praising  God,  “  the  Creator  of  Creation  and  the  Divider 
of  the  Earth  between  the  inhabitants  of  countries  in  His  wisdom,” 
it  proceeds  :  — 

We  present  this.  Your  Excellencies,  for  your  attention,  as  delegates  of 
your  respective  lofty  Governments  in  this  honourable  assembly,  on  behalf 
of  our  Lord  the  Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz,  ruling  the  Empire  of  the  Moghreb 
and  all  its  dependencies.  Be  it  known  that  when  the  Sultan  considered 
how  best  to  gradually  further  the  interests  of  his  noble  dominions,  to 
secure  prosperity  and  wealth  for  his  subjects,  and  for  other  residents  in 
the  towns  of  his  realm  subjects  of  other  mighty  nations,  conformably 
with  the  complete  independence  of  his  sovereignty  and  the  liberty  of  his 
dominions — commencing  this  task  so  as  to  reform  by  degrees,  as  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  circumstances  of  his  people; — then  the  Most  High  God  caused 
us  to  see  what  we  saw  in  the  affair  of  the  rebel  and  his  confederates, 

(1)  Published  on  February  24th  in  the  London  Tribune,  of  which  the  writer 
was  special  correspondent. 
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co-operating  in  stirring  up  strife  till  certain  tribes  of  the  kingdoui  were 
alienated;  so  that  the  entire  attention  of  the  Government  officials  was 
concentrated  on  his  overthrow  and  the  destruction  of  his  power,  giving 
this  preference  over  other  affairs  as  very  serious,  the  Government 
expending  over  it  troops,  arms,  funds,  unmeasured.  lietter  see  than 
bear !  ^  _ 

Thereupon  the  Sultan's  lofty  and  noble  ability  conceived  an  idea  and 
presented  it  to  the  noble  Government  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
country,  who  approved  the  idea,  and  accordingly  asked  his  Majesty  to 
invite  to  a  conference  delegates  of  all  the  mighty  and  friendly  Powers 
signatory  to  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880,  Christian  Era;  tliat  those 
of  them  who  have  good  ideas,  and  have  themselves  progressed,  knowing 
bow  to  arrange  things  with  economy,  might  assist  with  intelligence,  con- 
>, deration  and  wisdom,  in  making  clear  what  should  be  done;  always 
without  impairing  the  just  independence  of  the  Shareefian  Government 
and  dominions  as  existing  in  times  past  in  the  lives  of  our  lords  the 
previous  rulers  of  this  noble  realm ;  and  in  such  manner  that  its  religious 
regulations  and  Arab  customs  should  remain  undisturbed. 

.Accordingly  he  decided  upon  the  request  made  on  behalf  of  his  noble 
Majesty  to  the  honourable  and  mighty  Governments  of  your  Excellencies 
to  permit  your  Excellencies  to  gather  in  this  esteemed  Conference  at 
Algeciras,  in  the  country  of  the  mighty  and  beloved  Spanish  nation. 
We  are  sent  by  his  Majesty  to  confer  with  you  concerning  the  follow¬ 
ing  matters  regarding  the  prosperity  of  the  noble  Moorish  Government, 
and  he  asks  the  assistance  of  your  good  advice  in  the  manner  suitable, 
that  we  may  profit  from  your  kindly  counsel,  treating  the  questions 
seriatim  according  to  their  underlying  principles.  Afterwards,  when  all 
are  agreed,  and  the  SuUan  has  been  consulted,  if  he  agrees,  it  viay  be 
pill  in  force. 

First :  The  matter  of  the  intrcxluction  of  police  measures  in  our 
dominions.  Your  advice  is  asked  how  to  adapt  this  to  the  condition  of 
tbe  people,  and  what  is  practicable  by  instalments,  beginning  where 
possible  and  extending  vintil  the  whole  is  regulated,  if  God  will. 

Second  :  To  ascertain  in  conference  your  ideas  concerning  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  arrange  the  existing  finances. 

Third  :  The  question  of  general  contraband,  especially  the  introduction 
of  arms  of  war  or  sport  without  a  Shareefian  order;  that  none  may 
introduce  them  in  the  towns  of  the  realm,  unless  for  sport  under  express 
permission  by  designated  authority,  conforming  to  regulations. 

Fourth  :  Your  views  are  asked  concerning  the  assimilation  of  our  cur¬ 
rency  with  the  currency  of  other  countries. 

Fifth  :  Also  practical  assistance  in  recovering  the  assessed  taxes  from  our 
subjects  and  from  proteges,  agriculturists  and  stock-raisers,  according  to 
assessment  with  your  concurrence ;  and  plans  to  replenish  the  Treasury 
otherwise. 

Sixth  ;  To  confer  on  the  establishment  of  a  Government  Bank,  and  to 
explain  the  method  of  payments  and  disbursements,  and  how  they  will 
,  work. 


Seventh  :  To  revise  the  Articles  of  the  Convention  of  Madrid,  1880, 
from  experience  of  its  actual  working. 

Eighth  :  In  the  said  discussion  to  consider  how  best  to  manage  for  the 
>hareefian  Government  general  improvements  at  the  ports  and  elsewhere, 
•j  *0  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  just  liberty  and  independence  of  the 

i  kingdom. 

IVc  conclude  those,  our  complete  words,  with  thanks  to  your  mighty 
(Governments,  and  to  your  Excellencies,  for  your  presence  in  this  happy 
VOL.  I.XXIX.  N.S.  3  S 
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Conference ;  and  with  thanks  to  you  ail  personally  for  attention  in  listening 
to  the  points  declared  :  and  we  rejoice  in  your  Excellencies’  presence 
with  us,  confident  that  you  will  do  your  utmost  in  counselling  how  to 
achieve  the  welfare  and  profit  of  the  Moorish  dominions  and  provinces 
if  it  please  God.  ’ 

Ultimately  all  the  items  of  this  programme  were  dealt  with  as 
desired,  save  the  revision  of  the  Madrid  Convention  regulating 
the  protection  of  Moorish  subjects  by  foreign  Powers.  The  i 
result  was  embodied  in  a  protocol  of  123  articles  divided  into  i 
seven  chapters  :  Police,  Suppression  of  Contraband  in  Arms,  i 
State  Bank  Concession  (including  Currency),  Customs  Reform  ; 
and  Increase  of  Duties,  Suppression  of  General  Contraband, 
Public  Works,  and  Arrangements  for  Application.  But  to  the  i 
last  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Sultan  had  agreed,  in  a  ! 
letter  to  the  French  Minister  at  Tangier,  if  not  in  the  foregoing  i 
declaration,  that  he  w’ould  accept  whatever  the  foreign  delegates  i 
might  unanimously  recommend.  Yet  what  he  did  say  then,  ' 
and  what  he  i)resumably  said  in  the  previous  communication,  has 
been  italicised  above.  Consequently,  when  the  time  came  for  | 
signing  the  protocol,  the  Moorish  delegates  refused,  and  the 
doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  in  Tangier,  the  Italian  Minister 
to  Morocco ,  has  had  to  be  commissioned  to  convey  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Conference  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  do  his  best  to  induce 
him  to  accept  them.  This  would  have  been  a  much  more  simple 
matter  had  the  policy  of  the  foreign  delegates  been  to  carry  the 
Moorish  delegates  wdth  them  by  considering  their  susceptibilities  ) 
at  every  point,  and  to  show’  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  I 
country,  instead  of  almost  openly  ridiculing  everything  they  pro¬ 
posed.  Their  reasonable  desire  to  impose  an  import  duty  of  100 
jKjr  cent,  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  narcotics,  hitherto  monopolies 
reserved  to  them  by  treaty,  was  merely  scoffed  at ;  and,  as  a  sop 
to  those  in  England  who  felt  that  this  was  WTong,  the  pious  hope 
was  expressed  at  the  final  session  that  the  foreign  representatives 
in  Tangier  would  discourage  the  importation  of  alcohol,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  manufacture  by  foreigners — neither  of  which  they  will  do. 
Suggestions  of  other  duties  or  taxes  w^ere  similarly  negatived,  and 
practically  no  heed  was  paid  to  their  remarks,  so  that  the  Moorish 
Delegates  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  away.  ■ 

It  w’as  only  when  the  foreigners  proposed  that  the  Sultan  |; 
should  give  authority  for  the  expropriation  of  land  and  buildings 
needed  for  public  works ;  and  later  propounded  a  scheme  for 
policing  the  open  ports  under  instructors  furnished  in  given  pro-  t, 
portions  from  given  countries,  that  the  Moorish  delegates  in  their  | 
turn  were  able  to  put  their  foot  down  wdth  a  negative,  in  the  latter  I 
case  most  emphatic.  In  the  Note  presented  on  this  subject  they  I 
state  :  I 
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We  asked  of  you  not  to  designate  one  or  several  Powers  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  organisation  of  the  police,  but  that  the  Conference 
should  indicate  to  the  Shareefian  Government  the  way  to  organise  it  on 
a  new  basis.  The  right  of  choosing  as  it  wishes  from  one  or  any  of  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  those  who  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  instruction  of  the  police  under  these  new  conditions  belongs  to 
the  Government  alone  .  .  .  The  Government  will  arrange  with  them  the 
conditions  and  term  of  their  service,  their  salaries,  and  the  method  of 
payment. 

Thus,  although  France’s  request  for  a  mandate  to  police  the 
whole  country  has  been  whittled  down  to  the  right  to  offer  the 
services  of  twelve  oflBcers  and  twenty-four  non-commissioned 
officers  as  instructors  in  four  specified  ports,  and  to  share  this 
privilege  in  two  more  with  Spain,  who  may  offer  eight  officers 
and  sixteen  non-commissioned  officers  for  these  and  two  other 
ports,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  yet  whether  the  Sultan  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  The  only  hope  of  his  being  induced 
to  accept  the  Conference  recommendations  is  by  their  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  en  bloc,  as  the  provisions  for  the  State  Bank  and 
the  increased  Customs  duties  will  provide  him  with  the  funds  of 
which  he  is  in  dire  need.  This  is  the  only  peaceful  lever  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  employ. 

Of  the  two  issues  before  the  Conference,  therefore,  the  European 
and  the  Moorish,  only  the  former  has  as  yet  been  settled.  If  the 
Sultan  refuses  the  bargain  offered  by  Europe,  two  alternatives 
present  themselves.  He  may  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
his  people  (there  is  no  patriotism  in  Morocco) ,  and  thus  raise ,  as 
for  a  holy  war,  the  means  required  to  set  things  in  order.  But 
matters  have  gone  almost  too  far  for  that ;  it  is  his  weak  altefnpts 
to  follow  conflicting  foreign  advice  which  have  to  a  great  extent 
undermined  his  position,  and  he  has  neither  force  of  character 
enough  himself,  nor  men  on  w'hom  he  can  rely,  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  reforms. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  refuse  and  let  things  slide,  which 
will  probably  be  selected,  since  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  some 
who  surround  the  Sultan,  and  the  selfish  cunning  of  others,  are 
not  likely  to  permit  his  acceptance  of  the  proffered  terms.  Either 
course  is  almost  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  about  trouble 
with  the  foreigners  or  their  proteges,  and  then,  if  France’s  hands 
are  free,  we  may  see  her  landing  troops  to  restore  order,  and 
stay.  Her  great  mistake  was  in  not  taking  immediate  steps  to 
secure  her  advantage  on  the  publication  of  her  agreement  with 
England.  Had  she  done  so,  Morocco  would  have  now  been  virtu¬ 
ally  hers,  and  there  w^ould  have  been  no  place  either  for  the  inter¬ 
position  of  Germany,  or  for  the  holding  of  a  conference  at 
Algeciras.  Budgett  Meakin. 
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■My  American  friend,  Mrs.  Cora  Chadwyn,  is  keenly  interested 
ill  all  European  philanthropic  and  educational  schemes.  Not  that 
this  covers  the  area  of  her  interests,  which  extend  over  everything 
touching  human  life,  from  the  baking  of  bread  to  the  last  uses 
of  radium.  But  the  young  of  all  species  are  her  speciality,  and 
to  see  a  home  for  children  or  a  chicken  farm  she  would  cross  a 
continent. 

This  was  why  we  drove  out  the  other  day  from  Tours  to  see  the 
“  Colonie,”  or  reformatory  for  boys,  at  Mettray.  The  day  before, 
whilst  buying  photographs  and  picture  postcards  with  which  to 
slake  the  insatiable  thirst  of  a  certain  young  person  in  Chicago, 
who  requires  every  step  taken  by  her  “  ‘  Momma  ”  to  be  paved  with 
picture  postcards,  our  friend.  Monsieur  Blanchard,  the  stationer, 
showed  us  a  picturesque  building,  which  he  explained  belonged 
to  the  “  Colonie,”  or  home  for  boys,  who  had  ”  turned  badly,”  or 
been  deserted  by  their  parents.  The  two  offences  appeared  to  be 
synonymous.  ‘‘They  are  housed  in  families,”  he  said,  ‘‘and 
there  is  a  large  farm  and  vineyard  on  which  the  boys  work,  their 
time  being  thus  divided  between  healthy  outdoor  exercise  and 
school.” 

“Admirable!”  cried  Cora.  “That  is  precisely  my  idea  for 
young  ones  of  all  classes,  whether  they  have  turned  badly  or  well, 
poor  little  kids.  It  comes  natural  to  them  to  love  work,  though 
they  hate  study,  and  work  makes  them  healthy  and  happy.  You 
remember,”  she  turned  to  me,  “how  William  Morris  carried  out 
this  idea  in  his  delightful  little  story,  “News  from  Nowhere,” 
making  the  children  help  the  builders,  coachmen,  gardeners,  and 
everyone.  1  guess  you  and  1  will  go  and  see  over  this  ‘  Colonie, 
right  now,  that  is,  to-morrow,”  she  decided  promptly. 

“  Forget  not  also  to  visit  the  ‘  Maison  Paternelle,’  ”  said  M. 
Blanchard.  “  Madame  will  find  it  very  interesting.  It  is  an 
admirable  institution,  on  the  estate  of  the  ‘  Colonie,’  for  boys  of 
rich  parents  who  fail  to  study  well  at  school.” 

“  Now  isn’t  that  an  excellent  idea?  ”  cried  Mrs.  Chadwyn 
impulsively ;  ‘  ‘  there  are  so  many  poor  little  chaps  who  get  left 
behind  at  school.  Yes,  1  am  sure  it  will  prove  very  interesting, 
Monsieur  Blanchard.  The  name.  Paternal  House,  appeals  to  me 
strongly — just  what  it  should  be.” 

I  did  not  understand  at  the  time  why  Monsieur  Blanchard  gave 
such  a  funny,  whimsical  little  smile. 
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“One  can  see  well  that  madame  has  much  heart,”  was  all  he 
said,  however,  in  his  most  complimentary  tones,  as  he  bowed  us 
out  of  the  shop. 

We  drove  off  to  Mettray  accordingly  the  following  day,  thinking 
no  evil. 

It  was  the  first  ugly  drive  we  had  taken  in  Touraine — flat,  tree¬ 
less  country,  ugly,  dusty  roads — no  sign  of  river  or  forest  far  as 
eye  could  reach — the  vines  growing  by  the  hedgeless  roadsides 
covered  with  dust.  A  fitting  preparation  for  what  lay  before  us, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  village  of  Mettray  itselT  was  bright 
and  picturesque. 

As  we  passed  the  group  of  cottages  with  their  gay  little  flower 
gardens,  Cora  Chadwyn  inquired  if  it  was  there  the  children  were 
boarded  out  in  families,  but  our  driver  said  no,  the  “Colonic” 
was  half-a-mile  further  on.  We  drove  up  to  a  large  group  of 
buildings — the  employes’  houses  we  afterwards  heard — bright, 
cheerful  little  homos  these,  and  descended  at  the  porter’s  lodge, 
where  a  gardioi  came  forward  to  show  us  over  the  place,  it  being 
visiting  day. 

Our  companions  were  a  smart  lady,  who  drove  up  in  her  car¬ 
riage  and  pair,  a  motherly-looking  body,  wearing  the  Touraine 
countrywoman’s  cap,  a  man  and  his  wife,  of  the  petit  bourgeois 
class,  with  their  small  boy,  the  latter  evidently  taken  for  a  moral 
lesson  rather  than  a  pleasure-party,  and  a  young  man  armed  with 
a  notebook. 

Built  round  a  large  square  enclosure  were  a  number  of  houses  of 
stern,  forbidding  aspect,  each  bearing  the  inscription  over  the 
door,  “  Famille  A,”  B,  or  C.  Our  guide  invited  us  to  enter  one  of 
these,  explaining  it  was  his  house  and  family,  and  contained  some 
thirty  to  forty  of  the  youngest  boys. 

“Oh,  my  dear,  is  this  what  they  call  boarding  them  out  in 
families?”  gasped  Cora  Chadwyn.  “1  pictured  a  cottage  with 
a  honeysuckle  porch  !  ’  ’ 

The  “  Colonie  ”  is  entirely  for  boys.  They  are  admitted  from 
the  age  of  eight  years,  and  usually  remain  till  they  enter  the  army, 
unless  they  manage  to  run  away  or  to  die,  or,  a  rare  contingency, 
they  are  freed  before  the  end  of  the  term  by  a  parent  or  guardian 
so  anxious  for  the  absent  one’s  society  that  he  is  ready  to  pay 
for  it. 

“  This  is  the  refectory,”  our  guide  announced,  showing  us  with 
evident  pride  a  dismal,  bare  room,  closely  packed  with  narrow- 
benches  and  tables,  the  bare  walls  decorated  with  two  or  three 
large  maps,  like  a  very  dreary  class-room. 

The  motherly  body  in  a  Touraine  cap  shook  her  head  and 
sighed,  “  It  is  not  too  gay — the  poor  little  ones.”  But  the 
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father  of  the  small  boy  pointed  out  the  maps  to  his  wife  as  an 
excellent  idea  for  improving  the  shining  hour.  ‘  ‘  In  this  manner 
no  time  is  lost  if  the  boy  has  a  right  spirit  and  desires  to  improve 
himself,”  said  he.  His  wife  vouchsafed  no  reply;  I  think  she 
regarded  him  as  rather  a  boring  person,  she  herself  being  of  the 
easy-going  type.  We  next  mounted  by  an  outside  staircase  to  the 
dormitory.  If  the  refectory  was  dismal  it  became  lively  as  com¬ 
pared  with  this  sinister-looking  apartment.  A  double  avenue  of 
posts  ran  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  from  the  walls  were 
suspended  rows  of  white  canvas  bags.  No  sign  of  a  bed,  or  of  any 
article  of  furniture  whatever. 

‘  ‘  Where  do  they  sleep  ?  ”  I  asked ,  looking  with  dismay  at  the 
double  row  of  posts  down  the  centre  of  the  room. 

“Ah,  but  they  sleep  in  the  hammocks,  of  course,”  said  our 
guide,  taking  one  of  the  white  canvas  bags  hanging  from  the 
walls  and  slinging  it  across  to  a  post.  “  No  pillows  are  necessary, 
you  sec ;  but  in  winter  they  have  a  small  mattress  and  a  cover  of 
wool ;  in  summer  a  sheet  suffices.” 

“  Admirably  well  arranged,”  remarked  the  lady  of  the  victoria. 

“Very  bad  for  growing  children,”  observed  Cora  decidedly. 
“  They  cannot  stretch  their  limbs.  Why,  they  have  had  to  give 
them  up  on  the  training-ships  in  England.” 

“We  are  not  in  England  but  in  France,  Madame,”  answered 
the  father  of  Family  G,  in  superior  tones.  The  lady  of  the  vic¬ 
toria  gave  him  an  approving  grunt. 

Each  little  fellow  had  a  shelf  in  the  wall  near  his  hammock 
marked  with  his  name.  On  this  were  kept  his  second  pair  of 
boots  and  his  few  poor  possessions — sometimes  a  mother’s  photo¬ 
graph,  sometimes  a  crucifix  or  small  picture  of  a  saint — unspeak¬ 
ably  pathetic.  The  boots  were  enormous  wooden  sabots,  bound 
with  iron,  and  weighing  like  lead.  I  asked  why  they  were  made 
with  so  much  iron.  “  They  are  boots  of  penitence,”  I  was  told, 
“and  no  others  are  worn  at  Mettray.”  From  eight  to  eighteen 
boots  of  penitence,  because,  when  starving,  you  stole  a  herring  or  a 
loaf  of  bread,  as  directed  by  your  parents  probably!  How  curi¬ 
ously  are  punishments  made  to  fit  crimes  in  this  world. 

At  one  end  of  the  room,  in  large  black  letters  on  the  white¬ 
washed  wall,  w’as  inscribed  the  text  :  — 

Chaque  arbre  qui  ne  produit  pas  le  fruit,  on  le  decoupe  et  on  le  brule. 

The  motherly  body  in  a  Touraine  cap  wiped  her  eyes  and  mur¬ 
mured  softly  in  F rench  another  text ,  ‘  ‘  Let  the  little  ones  come 
unto  Me.”  Cora  overheard  her,  and  whispering,  “  Yes,  yes,  my 
dear  Madame,  that  is  more  like  it,”  slipped  her  arm  inside  that 
of  the  motherly  one.  But  the  father  of  the  small  boy  pointed 
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to  the  text  exultingly,  and  complimented  the  family-chief  on  his 
admirable  device,  clearly  thinking  the  words  were  his  own,  and 
written  for  the  occasion. 

Save  for  the  posts,  the  bags,  and  the  small  shelves  the  room  was 
bare.  “  Home,  sweet  home,”  ejaculated  Cora  Chadwyn,  “  what 
a  memory  of  childhood’s  happy  days  for  these  young  ones  !  ” 

I  “Is  there  any  woman  in  the  house?  ”  she  asked  our  conductor, 
determined  not  to  be  snubbed.  She  wms  told  that  in  these 
families  there  are  no  mothers.  ”  It  is  I  who  care  for  them — make 
them  to  rise — make  them  to  eat — and  make  them  to  unclothe  and 
goto  bed  at  night,”  said  the  chef  de  famille,  with  conscious  satis¬ 
faction  in  his  own  suitability.  He  was  not  a  brutal  or  ill-natured 
looking  man,  but  one  could  see  he  loved  rule  and  rules  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else  in  life. 

There  was  no  play-room  and  no  kitchen  in  this  home.  Why 
should  there  be?  ‘‘  One  is  not  here  to  amuse  one’s  self,”  as  the 
family-chief  observed  when  we  exclaimed  at  the  way  the  day  was 
parcelled  out,  for  these  little  boys  the  same  as  for  the  elder  ones ! 
The  young  man  with  a  notebook  asked  for  details,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  supplied  by  our  guide  :  — 

Rise  at  twenty  minutes  to  five  in  summer ;  in  winter  half-past 
five.  After  a  bowl  of  soup  and  bread,  work  till  11  o’clock  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  fields.  From  11  to  1  o’clock  lessons  in  the  big  class¬ 
room,  which  we  were  presently  shown.  At  one  o’clock  dinner, 
consisting  of  soup,  bread  and  vegetables,  and  twice  a  week  meat. 
Till  two  o’clock  recreation.  After  this  solitary  hour’s  respite,  the 
only  one  in  the  day,  work,  divided  between  lessons  in  the  school- 
house  and  labour  on  the  farm  till  seven  o’clock,  when  soup  for 
the  third  time,  and  to  sleep  in  the  cramped  canvas  hammock. 
But  at  all  events  one  felt  glad  to  think  the  poor  child  was  at  last 
freed  from  his  iron-bound  boots  of  penitence.  Oh,  those  awful 
boots ! 

The  class-room  w'as  a  separate  building,  large  and  airy,  the 
names  of  good  boys  inscribed  on  certificates  round  the  walls,  a 
comparatively  cheerful  place  in  spite  of  its  atmosphere  of  un¬ 
flagging  discipline;  but  the  chapel  with  its  narrow,  wooden 
benches  maintained  the  same  principle  as  the  refectory  and  dormi¬ 
tory,  that  one  was  not  at  the  ”  Colonie  ”  to  amuse  one’s  self. 

It  was  in  the  chapel  that  our  guide  pointed  out  the  ingenious 
arrangement  by  which  the  occupants  of  the  ‘  ‘  ^Maison  Paternelle 
could  hear  the  ‘  ‘  Messe  ’  ’  without  themselves  attending — the  same 
wall  serving  for  both  buildings.  “  I  will  show  you  presently  how 
admirably  all  that  is  arranged,”  said  our  guide. 

Walking  round  the  farm  and  dairies  we  saw  many  of  the  small 
I  boys  at  their  various  works,  feeding  the  cows,  filling  the  milk- 
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cans,  cutting  and  binding  the  long  stalks  and  evil-smelling  flax  ■ 
Some  were  out  in  the  vineyards  gathering  in  the  grapes— happy 
ones  those  !  Others  less  fortunate  laboured  hard  in  the  big  wash¬ 
house,  under  the  supervision  of  twm  severe-looking  nuns.  For 
ten  of  the  Dames  Blanches  arc  employed  in  the  “  Colonie  ”  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  and  the  infirmary,  but  under 
strict  injunction  not  for  an  instant  to  relax  discipline  or  show  too 
human  a  side  to  the  “  badly  turned.” 

The  nuns  in  the  wash-house  appeared  to  be  specially  picked  to 
fulfil  these  conditions,  and  looked  about  as  likely  to  be  overtaken 
by  an  access  of  injudicious  sympathy  as  the  Egyptian  Sphinx. 

The  boys  were  working  with  a  dogged,  savage  intentness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  twisting  and  scrubbing,  and  beating  the  clothes  as  though 
they  represented  effigies  of  their  dearest  foes,  which  no  doubt  some 
of  them  did.  ‘‘‘Sister  Helen’  must  have  looked  just  so,” 
remarked  my  friend,  ‘‘as  she  held  the  wax  figure  of  her  false 
lover  over  the  fire.” 

A  great  number  of  cows  are  kept,  and  a  large  trade  done  in  milk 
and  butter,  but  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  corn  is  closely  muzzled; 
no  milk  or  butter  is  he  allowed. 

‘‘What  w'ill  you?”  said  the  family-chief  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Chadwyn’s  remark  that  surely  they  gave  the  boys  the  skim  milk. 

‘‘  One  gives  them  soup  three  times  a  day  ;  they  are  well-nourished. 
This  is  not  a  hospital  for  the  little  Eothschilds.” 

‘‘  The  soup  is  of  course  the  most  suitable.  Me,  I  find  all  this 
very  w'ell-arranged,”  observed  the  lady  of  the  victoria  pointedly. 

While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  being  conducted  through  the 
cowhouses  I  spoke  to  one  little  fellow  washing  out  milk-cans.  He 
was  small  and  frail,  with  a  set  white  face,  full  of  dogged  deter¬ 
mination.  His  ankles  were  so  thin  they  threatened  to  snap  in 
two  any  moment  from  the  weight  of  his  ‘‘boots  of  penitence.” 

He  looked  twelve  years  old  at  the  most,  but  told  me  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  next  month.  (The  under-sized  were  conspicuous,  no  doubc  I 
owing  to  the  cramped  hammocks.)  1 

‘‘Then  you  will  soon  leave  school  and  go  to  be  a  soldier,”  1  | 
said  hopefully,  and  smiled.  I 

He  gave  an  expressive  shrug  to  his  little  thin  shoulders,  indicat-  I 
ing  small  hope  in  that  prospect.  f 

Poor  little  fellow,  after  all,  will  it  be  much  better?  Georges  ■ 
Darien’s  account  of  the  life  of  a  piou-piou  (private)  is  not  en¬ 
couraging,  and  to  have  been  at  the  ‘‘  Colonie  ”  is  to  be  branded 
une  mauvaise  tete,  un  enfant  mal  tourni,  even  though  the  offence  | 
which  sent  you  there  was  of  the  slightest  and  your  years  of  the  j 
tendercst.  1 

T  dared  not  say  more  to  my  little  friend,  for  the  family-chief 
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was  in  sight,  followed  by  the  inspecting  party,  and  1  feared  to 
get  him  into  trouble.  As  I  joined  the  rest  I  noticed  darts  of 
animosity  passing  between  Mrs.  Cora  Chadwyn  and  the  victoria 
lady.  The  party  looked  gloomy ;  perhaps  the  sight  of  so  many 
exceedingly  wcll-cared-for  cows  had  depressed  them ;  even  the 
small  boy,  though  busily  eating  sweets,  seemed  in  low  spirits. 
Only  the  guide  appeared  thoroughly  pleased  with  life. 

“And  now,  messieurs  et  mesdames.”  said  he,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  kept  his  good  wine  till  the  last,  “  we  will  visit  the 
‘  Maison  Patemelle.’  ” 

As  we  followed  he  explained  to  us  the  idea  of  this  admirable 
institution,  about  which  I  could  see  Cora  Chadwyn  was  beginning 
to  have  misgivings. 

“  Here  one  receives  the  young  people,  sons  of  rich  parents,  from 
the  age  of  twelve  years  to  twenty-oue,  whose  relations  cannot 
force  them  to  be  obedient  and  to  conduct  themselves  well.  The 
majority  are  those  who  refuse  to  work  and  follow  their  classes — 
the  lazy,  idle  boy,  who  obstinates  himself  against  study.  There 
are,  of  course,  also  the  cases  of  immoral  conduct,  but  the  most 
part  are  the  idle  ones.” 

We  were  greeted  at  the  entrance  w  ith  a  frontage  of  iron  bars 
enclosing  the  portico,  over  which,  in  large  letters,  we  read  the 
alluring  name  of  the  building,  **  Alaison  I’aternelle.”  No  bell  was 
rung;  our  guide  noiselessly  inserted  a  gigantic  key,  and  we  entered 
a  large  hall.  A  long  row  of  locked  doors  greeted  us  on  each  side, 
and  a  gallery  running  round  the  top  of  the  hall  repeated  the  same 
thing.  “These  are  their  rooms,”  said  our  guide  in  an  awful 
whisper.  “  They  are  shut  up  in  there  now' — they  must  not  hear 
us.” 

Cora  clutched  me  by  the  arm.  “  Do  they  never  come  out?  ” 
she  gasped.  This  gruesome  hall  oppressed  one  with  a  sense  of 
doom  and  despair  quite  indescribable.  No  windows,  no  air  from 
the  skylight  overhead.  No  hope  for  those  who  enter  that  ‘‘  fathers’ 
house,”  was  the  feeling  that  overpowered  one. 

‘‘  They  are  permitted  to  go  out  only  in  charge  of  a  keeper  for 
one  hour  in  the  day,  but  1  will  show  you  how'  one  has  arranged 
well  for  them,”  he  added.  “  There  is,  1  believe,  one  room  vacant 
at  the  moment,  so  w'e  can  enter.” 

Two  figures  flitted  rapidly  and  noiselessly  across  the  end  of  the 
gallery.  A  door  opened  and  shut  on  one  of  them.  Our  guide 
signed  to  the  keeper  and  he  dropped  a  big  key  into  his  hand, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  locked  doors  near  us,  w'hich  our  guide 
proceeded  to  open. 

A  small  bare  cell,  just  big  enough  to  contain  the  narrow  bed, 
small  writing-table,  two  chairs,  and  a  minute  chest  of  drawers  and 
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washstand.  Iron  bars  enclosed  the  window,  a  padlock  and  chain 
enabled  the  door  to  be  opened  about  four  inches  when  required 

“You  see,”  our  guide  showed  us,  “by  this  means  they  hear 
the  ‘  IMesse  ’  in  the  chapel  without  quitting  their  rooms— the  wall 
of  the  Paternal  House  is  that  also  of  the  chapel.  An  excellent 
idea,  hein?” 

In  these  cells,  he  told  us,  the  boys  live  day  and  night,  for  two 
three,  sometimes  for  six  or  seven  years.  Professors  come  from 
Tours  and  give  their  instruction  at  the  small  writing-table.  Their 
food  is  brought  there,  and  even  the  service  of  the  “  Messe  ” 
reaches  them  without  their  seeing  a  living  soul  or  leaving  their 
room. 

Once  a  month  they  take  a  bath ,  more  often  if  the  relations  are 
willing  to  pay  extra  for  it.  They  are  escorted  to  the  bath  by  a 
guardian.  Never  for  a  moment  does  he  lose  sight  of  his  charge. 
These  attendants  are  constantly  changed  in  order  to  run  no  risk 
of  an  intimacy  springing  up,  and  bribes  and  corruption  becoming 
possible.  The  isolation  of  each  boy  is  so  thorough  that  two 
brothers  were  once  there  together  for  over  two  years  without 
ever  knowing  it. 

The  silence  is  as  complete  as  the  solitude,  no  one  speaking 
above  a  whisper,  but  there  have  been  occasions,  we  were  given 
to  understand,  when  the  stillness  has  been  broken  by  voices  of 
despair  and  indignation  echoing  loudly  round  the  grim  hall  on 
the  arrival  of  some  newcomer. 

Cora  murmured  in  my  ear,  “  I  want  to  shout  all  the  time. 
Don’t  be  surprised  if  I  do  presently.  I  want  all  these  poor 
darlings  behind  the  locked  doors  to  know’  they  have  got  a  friend.” 

I  was  wondering  whether  any  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  had 
mothers,  and  what  they  looked  like,  and  wdiy  they  had  not  razed 
this  parental  establishment  to  the  ground,  when  the  victoria  lady 
pushed  past  me  into  the  empty  cell.  She  looked  round  approv¬ 
ingly.  “Ah,  but  they  have  here  all  they  need,”  she  observed 
to  the  guide. 

“They  have  even  more  than  they  need,  it  appears  to  me, 
madame,”  said  Mrs.  Chadwyn,  a  dangerous  light  in  her  eye. 

‘  ‘  Ha  !  you  say  there  is  too  much  furniture  ?  ’  ’  inquired  the  lady 
pleasantly. 

“  Too  much,  yes,  madame,  in  the  matter  of  bars  and  bolts.” 

“  Ah,  but  all  that  is  very  necessary,  or  they  would  surely 
escape.  They  have  no  scruples,  no  gratitude,  those  bad  boys 

there.  Me  I  know  them - Y’ou,  madame,  evidently  lack 

experience.” 

“  Sell - Silence,  I  beg  you,  mesdames,  until  we  go  out,” 

said  the  guardian ;  and  I  dragged  Cora  from  the  explosive  vicinity 
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of  this  lady,  but  she  kept  up  a  subterranean  murmur,  reminding 
me  forcibly  of  the  sounds  I  heard  on  Vesuvius  one  evening  just 
before  a  terrible  volcanic  eruption. 

I  knew  now  what  the  mothers  of  the  boys  here  looked  like.  The 
old  body  in  a  Touraine  cap  was  weeping  freely  and  sighing,  “Ah, 
my  God,  the  poor  children!  ’’  We  had  both  types  of  French 
mother. 

The  price  for  the  jn-ivilege  of  placing  your  son  under  this 
parental  roof  is  iil*2  a  month,  all  instruction  being  extra.  Any 
infringement  of  the  intricate  network  of  rules  and  regulations 
meets  with  prompt  punishment  of  such  a  nature  as  to  offer  little 
encouragement  to  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

The  priest  is  permitted  to  visit  the  cells  and  try  his  hand  on 
the  stony  ground,  under  direction  of  the  committee,  but  neither 
he  nor  the  professors  nor  attendants  are  told  the  names  of  the 
boys.  They  are  known  only  by  the  number  on  their  cell  door. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  their  sojourn  at  the  Parental  House 
may  not  tell  against  them  in  after  life.  “  Their  friends  suppose 
them  to  be  en  voyage,  or  in  an  English  or  German  family,  learn¬ 
ing  the  language.  One  invents  a  little  romance,  see  you,”  said 
our  guide. 

He  imparted  all  this  information  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  looking 
round  cautiously  at  the  closed  doors  on  every  side. 

We  breathed  more  freely  when  we  got  outside  again.  The 
small  boy  shot  out  like  a  stone  from  a  sling  directly  the  doors 
were  opened. 

“Ha,  he  is  much  impressed,  the  little  one,”  laughed  his  father. 
“  It  is  well  to  show  them  such  an  institution  ;  it  gives  to  think.” 

“It  does  indeed,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Chadw'yn,  and  inquired  in  a 
compressed  voice  of  the  guide  whether  it  w'as  difficult  to  enter 
a  candidate  for  this  place. 

He  assured  her  by  no  means,  all  that  was  necessary  being  for 
two  relations,  a  parent  or  guardian  being  one,  to  send  a  signed 
request  to  a  magistrate.  The  permission  granted  six  months 
only,  but  this  could  be  renewed  half-yearly  up  till  the  time  the 
boy  was  of  age,  or  had  at  least  passed  all  his  examinations  and 
taken  his  haccalaureat  at  eighteen. 

Like  all  gentlemen  of  the  tribe  of  Bumble,  his  powers  of  per¬ 
ception  were  limited,  and  elementary.  Thinking  the  question 
implied  personal  interest,  he  hastened  guilelessly  to  assure  her. 
"  It  is  rare  that  this  system  succeeds  not.  Madame  wTll  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result,  I  can  promise.  Even  if  her  son  has  the  head 
of  a  calf  one  finds  the  means  to  make  some  instruction  to  enter.” 

“Thank  you.  Monsieur.  I  would  sooner  far  place  a  son  of 
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mine  in  his  coffin  than  in  this  house,”  replied  the  mother  of  two 
fine  sons  of  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Bumble  gasped  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  chest.  The 
victoria  lady  laughed  scornfully,  and  said  something  aside  to  the 
young  man  with  a  notebook.  That  laugh  was  just  the  last  straw 
to  Mrs.  Chadwyn’s  overcharged  soul.  She  did  not  drop  down 
under  the  weight  of  it,  she  rose  like  a  flame  and  burnt  that  last 
straw  to  a  cinder.  Linking  her  arm  within  that  of  her  friend 
of  the  Touraine  cap,  she  addressed  the  company,  sure  at  least 
of  the  support  and  sympathy  of  one.  Her  French,  without  being 
fluent,  is  careful,  well-chosen,  and  very  emphatic. 

‘‘I  am  an  American  woman  and  a  »noth(‘r.  You,  Monsieur,  of 
course,  are  neither,”  she  turned  to  the  family-chief,  whose 
Bumbledom  was  beginning  to  reassert  itself  in  swelling  chest  and 
inflated  cheeks.  ”  You  are  an  official,  and  you  take  your  orders 
from  your  superiors,  you  do  but  your  duty  ;  it  is  no  more  a  question 
of  heart  with  yon  than  with  an  automobile,  which  obeys  the  hand 
of  the  chauffeur.”  Bumble  looked  a  trifle  uncertain  of  this  com¬ 
pliment.  ‘‘  But  I  see  before  me  three  ladies  who  are,  I  conclude, 
probably  mothers — to  them  I  make  my  protest,  to  them  T  cry  in 
the  name  of  the  young  ones  we  have  seen  to-day — the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  also  the  children  of  the  rich,  the  unhappy  inmates 
of  that  sombre  prison.  I  speak  from  a  full  experience;  I  have 
brought  up  forty  boys  and  girls  !  ” 

”  My  faith,  what  families  have  these  English  !  ”  ejaculated  the 
father  of  the  small  boy,  whilst  the  young  man  with  the  notebook 
wrote  busily. 

Without  condescending  to  explain  they  were  the  children  of 
her  Orphan  Home,  at  Chicago,  Mrs.  Chadwyn  continued 

‘‘  Do  not  imagine  that  by  crushing  a  rebellious  nature  you 
make  it  good.  It  is  love  alone,  and  infinite  patience,  which  changes 
the  bad  nature  of  a  boy,  if  he  has  a  bad  nature,  which  is,  I  think, 
seldom.  But  imagine,  oh,  you  fathers  and  mothers,  the  despair, 
the  torture  of  these  poor  young  souls  as  they  realise  what  they 
must  endure  on  entering  this  ‘  Maison  Paternelle’ — Paternal! 
What  a  mockery.  ‘Infernal,’  I  should  say  was  the  right  name 
for  it.  Does  any  sin  merit  such  a  punishment?  To  be  taken 
from  the  life  of  joy  and  freedom  and  happy  companionship,  locked 
in  a  prison  cell  in  silence  and  solitude,  never  a  moment’s  freedom, 
never  the  sight  of  a  young  face  !  And  this  perhaps  for  years  and 
years  and  years!  You,  Madame,  pronounced  that  they  have  all 
they  need!”  She  turned  on  the  lady  of  the  victoria,  who 
instinctively  took  a  step  backwards  as  though  to  ward  off  danger. 
‘‘  Y’ou  are  doubtless  a  Catholic  and  believe  in  purgatory.  I  trust 
when  you  are  there,  and  God  is  meting  out  to  you  what  you 
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have  meted  out  to  others,  you  will  find  in  that  place  of  residence 
all  you  need,  boots  of  penitence  into  the  bargain.  Oh,  yes,  the 
(rood  God  will  not  forget  the  boots  of  penitence  for  all  of  you. 
Imagine  it  to  yourselves !  A  little  child  of  eight  taught  by  his 
parents  to  steal,  unless  he  would  be  beaten  and  starved,  con¬ 
demned  by  a  rich ,  well-fed  magistrate  to  wear  boots  of  penitence 
and  lead  a  life  of  incessant  toil  in  a  reformatory  until  he  is  grown 
up  and  his  country  claims  his  body  and  brain  for  her  military 
service.  In  verity  I  make  you  my  compliments,  French  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am  an  American,  a  free-born 
American  woman.  Come,  my  dear,”  she  took  my  arm,  “  1  feel 
really  ill  with  wrath,  and  speaking  so  much  French.” 

Dropping  an  appieasing  five-franc  piece  into  the  hand  of 
Bumble,  and  shaking  hands  warmly  with  the  motherly  one,  my 
[Kwr  friend  made  tracks  as  hard  as  she  could  for  our  carriage, 
where  she  sat  down  and  promptly  burst  into  tears. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  day  we  went  to  see  our  fih'iid  the  Areheveque  of 
Tours,  deservedly  called  “  le  Pere  du  peuple,”  and  Cora  Chadwyn 
[)oured  out  her  heart  to  him. 

He  listened  attentively,  now  and  then  making  a  note  of  what 
she  said,  but  letting  her  talk  it  all  out  without  interruption.  At 
the  end  he  sighed  deeply. 

“Alas,  my  daughter,  life  is  very  difficult,”  he  said.  ‘‘  With 
regard  to  the  ‘  Alaison  Paternelle,’  it  is  a  terrible  problem  which 
confronts  those  unhappy  parents  who  place  their  sons  there.  Yon 
are  right  in  calling  it  a  purgatory,  if  by  that  you  mean  a  place 
cf  remedial  punishment.  Let  me  tell  you  of  one  instance  among 
many  which  have  come  under  my  own  eyes.  Some  years  ago  a 
man  in  a  high  position  in  the  army  called  to  see  me  with  his  son,  a 
boy  of  seventeen  years  old.  They  came  together  to  consult  me, 
the  father  in  despair  as  to  his  son’s  future,  the  boy  indignant  and 
rebellious,  yet  of  a  good  heart  as  the  sequel  proved.  It  appeared 
this  boy  had  been  sent  away  from  every  college  and  school  wffiere 
his  father  had  placed  him.  Always  the  same  story,  plenty  of 
brains,  but  of  an  incorrigible  idleness.  Making  good  resolves  only 
to  break  them  directly,  he  found  himself  with  other  idle  and 
foolish  companions,  spending  money  he  did  not  possess  with  reck¬ 
lessness,  the  father  impoverishing  himself  to  pay  the  boy’s  bad 
debts  and  save  him  from  dishonour.  What  to  do?  One  year’s 
steady,  quiet  work,  and  he  might  yet  pass  his  examinations,  and 
save  his  future  career.  The  boy  had  fortunately  brains  enough 

Ito  realise  this,  and  also  his  own  invincible  weakness  if  placed 
again  where  temptation  could  assail  him.  Happily  my  reasoning 
prevailed  with  him,  and  of  his  own  free  will  he  consented,  before 
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leaving  me,  to  agree  to  his  father’s  wish  that  he  should  try  for 
six  months  at  least  the  Maison  Paternelle.  At  the  end  of  that  ! 
time  he  voluntarily  returned  there  till  the  end  of  the  year  when 
he  passed  all  his  examinations  with  the  greatest  success.  He  is 
now  a  distinguished  officer  at  St.  Cyr,  and  only  last  year  he  came 
to  thank  me  for  my  counsels  in  advising  him  to  try  the  Maison 
Paternelle;  it  was,  he  assured  me,  the  only  system  which  could 
have  arrested  his  downward  career  at  the  time.  Another  case,  on 
which  I  will  not  dwell  was,  to  my  knowledge,  equally  successful. 

A  boy  of  fourteen  years,  the  son  of  a  rich  widow  lady,  who  had 
spoilt  him  till  he  passed  beyond  all  control,  and  was,  alas,  being 
fast  ruined  in  body  and  soul  by  vicious  and  depraved  companions. 

Two  years  of  Mettray  saved  that  lad.  But  I  could  wish  with  you, 
my  dear  madame,  that  the  treatment  was  less  severe — much  less 
severe,”  he  added  sadly. 

”  American  and  English  boys  would  never  stand  it,”  said  Cora. 

‘‘  If  they  could  not  invent  a  way  of  escape,  they  would  go  crazy.” 

Monseigneur  smiled.  ”  I  don’t  think  such  a  case  has  ever 
been  known.  Their  health  is  carefully  watched  by  the  doctor,  I 
am  told,  and  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  founded  this 
sad  house  are  good  men  and  have  the  welfare  of  the  boys  at  heart,  | 
even  if  their  methods  are  in  some  ways  mistaken.  You  see,  the  j 
boys  are  kept  constantly  occupied ,  and  are  rarely  left  alone  except  i 
at  night.  Each  hour  of  the  day  is  mapped  out  for  various  studies  j 
with  different  professors,  for  exercise,  for  walking,  etcetera.  This  ! 
method,  they  tell  me,  is  what  restores  the  mental  and  bodily 
equilibrium  of  the  poor  boy  who  has  become  absolutely  dis¬ 
organised.  You  are  happy  indeed  if  your  American  and  English 
homes  are  free  from  those  sad  cases — generally,  without  doubt,  the 
fault  of  foolish  training  on  the  part  of  the  parents.” 

Cora  Chadwyn  was  beginning  to  waver.  I  saw  it  in  her  whole 
attitude,  which  was  becoming  limp,  I 

“  Alas,  Monseigneur,  I  fear  we  have  some  such  cases,”  she  | 
confessed,  “  even  in  America.”  |j 

“  And  how  do  you  reform  them,  my  daughter?  It  will  interest 
me  greatly  to  learn.” 

A  long  pause  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Chadwyn.  At  last  she  spoke 
slowdy  : 

‘‘  There  are,  I  fear,  some  cases  we  have  no  means  of  reforming. 

I  think  they  mostly  go  out  West  or  up  to  the  Klondyke,  or  come 
over  to  Europe,”  she  added  more  hopefully.  ”  I  believe  the 
English  ‘  bad  subjects  ’  are  generally  sent  to  the  Colonies— 
Canada  and  Australia?  ”  she  turned  to  me. 

Monseigneur  looked  doubtful,  ”  Well,  I  have  never  journeyed  j 

far,  and  know'  little  of  foreign  lands,  but  I  should  have  thought  | 
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that  only  a  character  very  strong  and  steadfast  would  succeed 
under  conditions  of  trial  and  temptation  united  with  an  absolute 
liberty.” 

I  think  my  friend  herself  was  conscious  of  a  certain  flaw  in  her 
solution  of  the  problem,  for  she  hurried  back  to  the  “  Colonie,” 
the  hammocks,  and  the  boots  of  penitence.  Here  Monseigneur 
was  at  one  with  her.  As  for  the  boots,  he  had  never  examined 
them,  he  said,  imagining  them  to  be  merely  the  ordinary  neces¬ 
sary  ‘‘sabots  ”  for  country  wear.  The  treatment  of  the  boys,  he 
thought,  was  too  severe,  but  much  dependc'd  on  the  manager,  who 
had  considerable  power  to  soften  their  lives  in  many  ways,  and 
relax  the  stern  rules.  The  present  man  did  so  whenever  and 
wherever  he  could,  for  he  loved  the  boys,  gave  holidays  on  all 
fete  days,  and  recognised  good  conduct  with  prizes  and  rewards, 
studying  individual  character  and  tastes.  He,  the  Archbishop, 
went  to  the  ‘‘  Colonie  ”  yearly  to  confirm  the  boys,  and  at  other 
times  also,  to  patronise  their  sports  and  give  away  prizes.  He 
always  treated  them  to  coffee  and  distributed  sous.  Small  wonder 
that  he  saw  singularly  cheerful  little  faces  whenever  he  visited 
there ! 

Our  views  about  the  ‘‘  Maison  Paternelle  ”  were  still  more 
modified  by  a  conversation  after  this  with  our  friend,  Madame  G., 
whose  husband  is  one  of  the  committee  and  a  supporter  of  all 
philanthropic  institutions  in  Tours  and  the  neighbourhood.  One 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  there  were  perhaps  two  sides  to  the 
shield,  though  neither  of  them  what  can  be  called  bright. 

She  acknowledged  that  the  cure  was  a  terrible  one,  but  the 
cases  are  also  terrible,  she  maintained.  “  It  appears  to  you  a 
slight  fault  to  be  idle  and  to  be  disobedient,  but  the  consequences 
are  not  slight  when  a  life  is  thereby  ruined.  It  is  only,  remem¬ 
ber,  when  all  other  means  fail,  that  I  would  recommend  this,  but 
there  are  cases  which,  I  fear,  are  only  to  be  reached  by  this  drastic 
system.”  She  agreed,  however,  that  two  years  should  be  the 
limit  of  any  boy’s  sojourn  there. 

It  is  a  private  administration,  acknowledged  by  the  State,  and 
supported  by  the  Church,  founded  for  purely  philanthropic 
motives  and  ideas.  The  applications  are  so  numerous  they  could 
fill  the  building  thrice  over,  and  are  going  to  enlarge  it  consider¬ 
ably. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Cora  Chadwyn  called  to  me  from  her  room. 
'T  have  been  thinking,  my  dear,  w'hat  an  excellent  thing  it  would 
be  to  start  a  ‘  Maison  Paternelle  ’  both  in  America  and  England — 
i  with  modifications,  of  course.  What  do  you  think?  ” 
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1. 

It  was  in  the  seventies  in  Russia,  during  the  climax  of  tiie  struggle 
between  the  revolutionists  and  the  Government. 

The  Governor-General  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  a  big  German 
with  drooping  moustaches,  a  hard  look,  and  an  inexpressive  face, 
wearing  a  military  tunic  with  a  white  cross  (the  Order  of  St.  George) 
round  his  neck,  was  sitting  one  evening  at  his  study  table 
lighted  with  four  candles  with  green  shades,  reading  and  signing 
papers  which  had  been  left  by  his  secretary.  “General  Aide-de- 
camp  so  and  so,’’  he  kept  writing  with  a  long  tlourish  as  he  laid 
aside  one  paper  after  another. 

Amongst  the  documents  was  a  warrant  for  the  hanging  of  the 
graduate  of  the  Novorossisk  University,  Anat-ole  Svetlogoub,  for 
being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  the  existing  Government^ — the 
General,  frowning  significantly,  signed  this  also.  With  his  white 
delicate  hands  wrinkled  with  age  and  washing,  ho  neatly  adjusted 
the  edges  of  the  papers  and  placed  them  aside. 

The  following  paper  concerned  the  paying  of  accounts  for  the 
removal  of  provisions  for  the  troops.  He  was  attentively  reading 
this  paper,  asking  himself  whether  the  sums  had  been  reckoned  cor¬ 
rectly  or  not,  when  he  suddenly  recalled  to  mind  a  conversation 
with  his  assistant  about  the  case  of  Svetlogoub.  The  General  was 
of  opinion  that  the  dynamite  found  in  Svetlogoub ’s  possession  did 
not  yet  prove  his  criminal  intention.  The  assistant,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  on  the  fact  that  besides  the  dynamite  there  was 
much  evidence  proving  that  Svetlogoub  was  the  head  of  a  band. 
And  having  recalled  this,  the  General  began  to  weigh  the  matter, 
and  under  his  padded  tunic,  with  facings  down  the  front  as  hard  as 
cardboard,  his  heart  began  to  beat  irregularly,  and  he  breathed  so 

(1)  The  sub-title,  “Three  More  Deaths,”  alludes  to  another  story,  entitleil 
“Three  Deaths,”  written  by  Tolstoy  in  the  year  1859,  which  English  readers 
may  find  in  vol.  iii.  ll'or/.s  of  Tulitoy  (Dent  and  Co.),  and  also  in  Mr.  W- 
Heinemann’s  edition  of  Tolstoy’s  works. — Trans. 

(2)  Editor  of  Tht  Free  Age  Press,  Christchnnh.  Hants. 
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heavily  that  the  big  white  cross,  object  of  his  joy  and  pride,  moved 
on  his  breast.  “It  is  not  too  late  to  recall  the  secretary,  and  the 
\  narraiit  can  be,  if  not  cancelled,  at  least  postponed.’’ 

“  Shall  I  recall  him?  or  shall  I  not?  ’’ 

His  heart  beat  yet  more  irregularly.  He  rang  the  bell.  The 
attendant  entered  with  quick,  noiseless  steps. 

“Has  Ivan  iMatveyevich  gone  yet?’’ 

“No,  your  Excellency,  he  is  in  the  office.’’ 

The  General’s  heart  kept  alternately  stopping  and  giving  quick 
jerks.  He  remembered  the  warning  of  the  doctor  who  had  a  few 
(lavs  previously  examined  his  heart. 

“  Above  all,’’  said  the  doctor,  “  as  soon  as  you  feel  that  you  have 
a  heart,  cease  your  work  and  distract  yourself.  Emotion  of  any 
kind  is  bad  for  yon.  Do  not  permit  it  upon  any  consideration.’’ 

“May  I  be  allowed  to  call  him?  ’’ 

“No,  it  is  not  necessary,’’  said  the  General.  “Yes,’’  said  he 
to  himself,  “  indecision  agitates  one  more  than  anything.  It  is 
signed  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.’’  “  Ein  jeder  macht  sich  sein  Bett 

und  muss  d’rauf  schlafen,’’  he  repeated  to  himself  his  favourite 
proverb.  “Besides,  it  does  not  concern  me.  I  am  the  agent  of  a 
higher  will  and  should  be  above  all  such  considerations,’’  he  added, 
contracting  his  brows  in  order  to  call  forth  in  himself  that  hardness 
which  was  not  present  in  his  heart. 

Then  he  remembered  his  last  interview  with  the  Emperor — 
how  the  Emperor,  assuming  a  severe  expression  and  directing  his 
glassy  look  at  him,  said:  “I  rely  on  you:  as  you  have  not 
spared  yourself  in  war,  you  will  act  with  equal  determination  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Radicals — you  will  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
either  deceived  or  intimidated.  Good-bye.’’  And  the  Emperor 
embraced  him,  presenting  his  shoulder  to  be  kissed.  The  General 
recalled  this  and  how  he  had  answered  the  Emperor:  “  Aly  one 
desire  is  to  suiTender  my  life  for  the  service  of  my  sovereign  and 
my  country.’’ 

And  remembering  the  feeling  of  servile  unction  which  he  had 
then  experienced  in  the  consciousness  of  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  his  sovereign,  he  dispelled  from  his  mind  the  thought  which  had 
for  a  moment  upset  him,  signed  the  remaining  papers,  and  again 
rang  the  bell. 

“Is  the  tea  served?  ’’  he  asked. 

“It  is  about  to  be  served,  your  Excellency.’’ 

“Very  well,  you  can  go.’’ 

The  General  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  rubbing  the  place  where  his 
heart  was,  with  heavy  steps  went  out  into  the  big  empty  hall  and 
along  its  freshly  polished  parquet  floor,  and  into  the  drawing-room 
from  whence  voices  could  be  heard. 

The  General’s  wife  had  visitor’s:  the  Governor  with  his  wife,  and 
an  unmarried  princess — a  great  patriot;  also  an  officer  of  the 
Guards  engaged  to  the  General’s  only  unmarried  daughter. 
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The  General’s  wife,  a  slight  woman  with  thin  lips  and 
expression  on  her  face,  was  seated  at  a  little  low  table,  on 
was  placed  the  tea  service  with  a  silver  kettle  over  a  spirit-lamp.  \ 
With  an  affectedly  sad  voice  she  was  telling  the  Governor’s  wife,  | 
a  stout  lady  dressed  to  look  young,  about  her  anxiety  for  her  1 

husband’s  health.  1 

“  Every  day  fresh  and  new  reports  disclose  plots  and  all  kinds  1 
of  dreadful  things  .  .  .  and  all  this  falls  on  Basil — he  has  to  settle  I 
everything.  ’  ’  H 

“Oh,  don’t  speak  about  it,’’  said  the  princess — “  je  deviens  I 

feroce  quand  je  pense  a  cette  maudite  engeance.”'  I 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  is  dreadful.  Would  you  believe  it,  he  works  ! 

twelve  hours  a  day,  and  with  his  weak  heart?  I  am  actually  I 

afraid  that  ...”  | 

Seeing  her  husband  enter  she  did  not  finish. — “  Yes,  you  must  | 

certainly  go  to  hear  him.  Barbini  is  a  wonderful  tenor,’’  she  1 

said,  smiling  pleasantly  at  the  Governor’s  wife,  and  alluding  to  a  I 
newly-arrived  singer  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  only  just  been 
talking  about  him. 

The  General’s  daughter,  a  good-looking,  strongly-built  girl,  was 
sitting  with  her  fiance  in  the  far  corner  of  the  drawing-room  behind 
a  Chinese  screen.  They  got  up  and  approached  her  father. 

“  Dear  me,  we’ve  not  even  seen  each  other  yet  to-day,’’  said 
the  General,  kissing  his  daughter  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
young  man. 

Having  greeted  the  guests  the  General  seated  himself  at  the 
little  table  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Governor  about 
the  latest  news. 

“  No,  no,  don’t  talk  business,  it  is  forbidden,’’  said  the  General's 
wife,  interrupting  what  the  Governor  was  saying.  “.Mi!  here 
comes  Kopyef;  he  will  tell  us  something  funny.’’ 

“Good  evening,  Kopyef.’’ 

And  Kopyef,  noted  for  his  wit  and  humour,  did  indeed  relate 
the  latest  anecdote,  which  made  everyone  laugh. 


II. 

“But  no,  this  cannot  be,  it  cannot,  it  cannot!  Let  me  go!” 
Svetlogoub’s  mother  was  shrieking,  endeavouring  to  tear  herself 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  schoolmaster,  her  son’s  companion,  and  a 
doctor  who  were  trying  to  hold  her. 

Svetlogoub’s  mother  was  an  agreeable-looking  woman,  not  old, 
with  curls  turning  grey  and  stars  of  wrinkles  around  her  eyes.  The 
teacher,  Svetlogoub’s  friend,  having  learnt  that  the  death  waiTant 
was  signed,  wished  to  prepare  her  for  the  dreadful  news;  but  the 


(1)  T  become  furious  when  I  think  of  this  accursed  set. — Trans. 
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1  moment  he  began  to  speak  about  her  son,  she,  by  the  tone  of  his 
voice  and  the  timidity  of  his  look,  guessed  that  what  she  feared  had 
happened. 

This  was  taking  place  in  a  small  room  in  the  best  hotel  of  the 
town. 

“Why  are  you  holding  me?  Let  me  go!  ”  she  cried,  struggling 
to  free  herself  from  the  doctor,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who 
^as  with  one  hand  holding  her  by  her  thin  elbow,  and  with  the 
\  other  placing  a  small  phial  of  drops  upon  an  oval  table  in  front 
I  of  the  couch.  She  was  glad  they  were  holding  her,  for  she  felt 
I  she  must  do  something,  yet  did  not  know  what,  and  was  afraid  of 
I  herself. 

“Do  compose  yourself.  Here,  take  some  Valerian  drops,”  said 
the  doctor,  offering  her  some  cloudy  liquid  in  a  wine-glass. 

I  She  suddenly  became  silent  and  almost  doubling  herself  up,  and 

1  bending  her  head  down  on  to  her  flat  breast  closed  her  eyes,  and 
sank  on  the  sofa. 

.\nd  she  recalled  how  her  son  three  months  ago  had  taken  leave  of 
her  with  a  sad,  mysterious  face.  Then  she  saw  him  as  a  boy  of 
eight  in  a  velvet  jacket  with  little  bare  legs  and  long,  wavy  curls  of 
light  hair. 

“.\nd  it  is  to  him,  to  him,  this  very  boy  .  .  .  that  they  will 
do  it.”  She  started  up,  pushed  the  table  aside,  and  tore  herself 

iaway  from  the  doctor,  but  on  reaching  the  door  she  again  sank 
into  an  arm-chair. 

“And  they  say  there  is  a  God!  What  God  is  it,  if  he  permits 
this.  The  devil  take  him,  this  God!  ”  She  screamed,  alternately 
sobbing,  and  shrieking  with  hysterical  laughter.  “  They  will  hang, 
they  will  hang  the  one  who  has  sacrificed  everything,  all  his  career, 
who  devoted  all  his  fortune  to  others,  to  the  people,  who  gave  away 
everything,”  she  said,  although  she  had  previously  always  rebuked 
her  son  for  that  which  she  was  now  admiring  as  his  merit  and  self- 
sacrifice.  “  And  they  will  do  it  to  him,  to  him.  And  you  say  there 
is  a  God!  ”  she  cried  out. 

“  But  I  don’t  say  anything;  I  only  beg  you  to  take  these  drops.” 
“I  don’t  want  anything.  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  she  shrieked  and 
I  sobbed,  giving  way  to  her  despair. 

I  Towards  night  she  was  so  exhausted  that  she  could  no  longer 
either  speak  or  cry,  and  merely  gazed  into  space  with  a  fixed,  wild 
expression.  The  doctor  gave  her  an  injection  of  morphia  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

The  sleep  was  dreamless,  but  the  return  to  consciousness  was 
even  worse  than  before.  The  most  dreadful  thing  was  that  people 
could  be  so  cruel,  not  only  these  awful  generals  with  their  clean¬ 
shaven  faces  and  these  gendarmes,  but  everyone — everyone.  The 
chambermaid  with  her  quiet  face  who  came  to  do  the  room :  and 
the  neighbours  in  the  next  room  who  cheerfully  greeted  each  other 
and  laughed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

3  T  2 
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III. 

Svetlogoub  had  been  in  solitary  confinement  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  during  that  time  he  had  gone  through  much  inner 
experience. 

From  childhood  Svetlogoub  had  instinctively  felt  the  wrong  of 
his  privileged  position  as  a  wealthy  man,  and  although  he  tried  to 
stifle  this  feeling,  yet  when  he  noticed  the  destitution  of  the  people, 
and  sometimes  simply  when  he  himself  felt  especially  happy  and 
joyous,  and  began  to  compare  his  position  with  that  of  the  peasants, 
old  people,  w’omen,  and  children,  he  felt  ashamed.  They  were  bom, 
grew  up,  and  died  not  only  devoid  of  all  those  pleasures  which  he 
enjoyed  without  appreciating,  but  were  never  free  from  unremitting 
toil  and  want.  Having  finished  at  the  University,  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  this  sense  of  wrong-doing,  he  organised  on  his  estate 
a  model  school,  and  co-operative  stores,  and  a  home  for  the  desti¬ 
tute  and  aged.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  whilst  engaged 
with  these  things  he  felt  still  more  ashamed  with  regard  to  the 
people  than  when  he  had  formerly  revelled  with  his  friends  in  town, 
or  spent  money  on  expensive  riding  horses.  He  felt  that  all  this 
was  not  the  right  thing ;  and  worse  still :  that  there  was  something 
bad,  something  morally  repugnant,  in  it. 

At  such  a  period  of  disillusionment  he  went  to  Kief,  and  there 
met  one  of  his  most  intimate  university  friends.  This  man  three 
years  later  was  executed  in  the  moat  of  the  Kief  fortress. 

He  was  an  impulsive,  enthusiastic  man  of  great  ability,  and 
persuaded  Svetlogoub  to  join  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  people,  instilling  in  them  a  sense  of  their  rights  and  organis¬ 
ing  them  into  collective  groups,  with  the  intention  of  freeing  them 
from  the  power  of  the  landowners  and  the  Government.  Inter¬ 
course  with  this  man  and  his  friends  served  to  bring  to  a  definite 
point  that  which  Svetlogoub  had  hitherto  but  vaguely  realised. 
He  now  understood  what  he  had  to  do.  He  returned  to  the 
country  and  there,  whilst  maintaining  his  connection  with  these 
new  friends,  began  quite  a  new  life.  He'  became  a  schoolmaster, 
organised  adult  classes,  read  to  them  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  explained  to  the  peasants  their  position.  Besides  this,  he 
published  prohibited  literature  and  devoted  out  of  his  income  all 
he  could  spare,  without  depriving '  his  mother  of  anything,  to  the 
organisation  of  similar  centres  in  other  villages. 

At  the  outset  of  this  new  activity  Svetlogoub  encountered  two 
unexpected  obstacles :  one  of  them  was  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  not  only  indifferent  to  his  propaganda,  but  treated  him 
almost  contemptuously  (only  in  rare  cases  did  individuals  under¬ 
stand  and  sympathise  with  him,  and  they  were  often  people  of  doubt¬ 
ful  character).  The  other  obstacle  came  from  the  Government. 
His  school  was  proscribed,  police  raids  took  place  at  his  and  his 
friends’  houses,  and  his  books  and  papers  were  confiscated. 
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Svetlogoub  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  first  obstacle — the 
indifference  of  the  people — being  too  revolted  by  the  other  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Government,  senseless  and  insulting  as  they  were. 
This  was  experienced  also  by  his  comrades  in  their  activities  in 
other  localities,  and  the  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  being  mutually  encouraged,  reached  such  a  degree  that 
the  majority  of  the  group  decided  upon  active  strife  with  the 
Government. 

The  head  of  this  new  departure  was  a  certain  Mejenetsky — re¬ 
garded  by  everyone  as  a  man  of  unflinching  will  and  invincible  logic, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

Svetlogoub  submitted  himself  to  the  influence  of  this  leader,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  terroristic  propaganda  with  the  same  energy 
with  which  he  had  previously  worked  amongst  the  peasants. 

This  activity  was  dangerous,  but  it  was  precisely  the  danger 
which  attracted  Svetlogoub. 

He  said  to  himself :  ‘  ‘  Either  victory  or  martyrdom — and  if  even 
martyrdom  that  will  also  be  victory  for  the  cause  in  the  future.”' 
And  the  fire  which  had  kindled  in  him,  far  from  going  out  during 
the  seven  years  of  his  revolutionary  period,  kept  growing  in  intensity, 
encouraged  by  the  love  and  regard  of  those  amongst  whom  he 
moved. 

He  attached  no  importance  to  the  fact  that  he  had  surrendered 
almost  all  his  fortune — the  part  he  had  inherited  from  his  father — 
to  this  cause,  neither  did  he  to  the  labours  and  the  want  which  he 
had  often  to  undergo  in  his  work.  One  thing  only  pained  him :  it 
was  the  grief  he  caused  by  this  activity  to  his  mother,  and  the 
young  lady,  her  ward,  who  lived  with  his  mother,  and  w'ho  loved 
him. 

Latterly  a  fellow-terrorist  whom  he  did  not  much  like,  an  un¬ 
pleasant  man,  being  worried  by  the  police,  asked  him  to  hide  some 
dynamite.  Svetlogoub  consented  all  the  more  unhesitatingly  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  did  not  like  this  comrade,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  a  police  descent  was  made  on  his  rooms  and  the  dyna¬ 
mite  discovered.  To  all  the  questions  as  to  how  and  from  where 
he  had  procured  it  Svetlogoub  made  no  answer. 

And  thus  the  martyrdom  he  expected  had  begun.  For  some 
time  past  when  so  many  of  his  friends  had  been  executed,  incar¬ 
cerated  and  exiled,  w'hen  so  many  women  had  suffered,  Svetlogoub 
almost  desired  martyrdom  for  himself,  and  during  the  first  period 
of  his  arrest  and  examination  he  felt  a  great  elation,  indeed,  almost 

joy- 

This  feeling  remained  with  him  when  he  was  stripped,  searched, 
and  brought  into  his  cell,  and  when  the  iron  door  was  locked  upon 
him.  But  when  there  passed  a  day,  another,  a  third,  a  whole 
week,  another,  and  again  another  week  spent  in  the  dirty,  damp 
cell  filled  with  vermin,  in  enforced  idleness  and  solitude  broken 
only  by  communications  through  knocks  with  fellow-prisoners  in 
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neighbouring  cells,  who  transmitted  only  evil  and  sad  news,  and 
at  times  by  the  cross-examinations  of  hard  and  hostile  men,  who 

endeavoured  to  entice  from  him  indictments  of  his  comrades _ his 

moral,  as  well  as  his  physical,  strength  gradually  weakened 
he  became  completely  depressed,  and  desired  only,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  some  end  to  this  unbearable  position.  His  anguish  was 
increased  by  the  doubt  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind  concerning  his 
forbearance.  During  the  second  month  he  caught  himself  at  the 
thought  of  stating  the  whole  truth  in  order  to  be  released.  He 
was  horrified  at  his  frailty,  and  no  longer  found  in  himself  his 
usual  strength,  but  hated  and  despised  himself,  feeling  still  greater 
anguish. 

And,  most  dreadful  of  all,  in  prison  he  had  come  to  feel  such 
regret  for  his  young  strength  and  for  the  joys  he  had  sacrificed  so 
easily  whilst  at  liberty,  and  which  now  appeared  to  him  so  enchant¬ 
ing,  that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  what  he  had  regarded  as  good, 
and  sometimes  even  questioned  all  his  former  activity.  Thoughts 
occurred  to  him  as  to  how  happily  and  well  he  might  have  lived 
at  liberty,  in  the  country,  or  abroad  amongst  beloved  and  loving 
people;  marry  her,  or  perhaps  another,  and  together  live  a  bright, 
simple,  joyful  life. 


IV. 

During  one  of  the  painfully  monotonous  days  of  the  second  month 
of  his  imprisonment  the  governor  of  the  prison,  during  his  usual 
round,  gave  Svetlogoub  a  little  book  with  a  gilded  cross  on  its 
brown  cover,  saying  that  the  w'ife  of  the  Provincial  Governor  had  left 
some  New  Testaments  which  he  was  permitted  to  distribute  amongst 
the  prisoners.  Svetlogoub  thanked  him,  and  with  a  slight  smile 
placed  the  book  on  the  little  table  screwed  against  the  wall. 

When  he  had  left,  Svetlogoub  communicated  by  knocks  with  his 
neighbour  about  the  governor’s  visit,  who  had  brought  no  fresh 
new's  but  only  given  him  a  Testament,  and  the  neighbour  answered 
that  the  same  had  happened  to  him. 

Then  Svetlogoub  opened  the  little  book,  the  leaves  of  which  had 
stuck  together  from  the  damp,  and  began  to  read.  He  had  never 
yet  read  the  Testament  as  an  ordinary  book.  All  he  knew  about 
it  was  that  which  at  school  the  Scripture  master  had  gone  through, 
and  which  the  priests  and  deacons  read,  intoning,  in  church. 

“  Chap.  I.  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and 
Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  Jacob  begat  Judas  .  .  .’’he  read.  “And 
Zorobabel  begat  Abiud  .  .  .  ’’  he  continued  to  read.  All  this  was 
just  what  he  expected :  strange,  confused,  and  idle  nonsense.  If 
he  were  not  in  prison  he  could  not  have  finished  one  page,  but  here 
he  continued  to  read  for  the  sake  of  reading.  He  read  the  first 
chapter  about  the  birth  from  a  virgin,  and  about  the  prophecy  con- 
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sisting  in  that  the  one  born  should  be  called  Emmanuel,  which 
means:  “God  with  us.”  “Where  does  the  prophecy  come  in?” 

!  thought  he,  and  continued  reading.  He  read  also  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  about  the  moving  star,  and  the  third  about  John  who  fed  on 
locusts,  and  then  the  fourth  about  some  Devil  or  other  proposing  to 
Christ  a  gymnastic  performance  from  a  roof.  So  uninteresting  did 
all  this  appear  to  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  tedium  of  prison, 
he  was  already  going  to  close  the  book  and  commence  his  usual 
evening  occupation  of  taking  off  his  shirt  to  catch  fleas — when  he 
recalled  to  mind  how,  at  his  examination  for  the  fifth  form,  he 
had  forgotten  one  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  how  the  red-faced,  curly- 
haired  priest  suddenly  got  angry  and  gave  him  a  low  mark.  He 
could  not  now  recall  which  Beatitude  it  was,  so  read  them 
through.  “  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous¬ 
ness  sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  he  read.  “This 
might  refer  to  us,”  thought  he.  “  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you  and  persecute  you.  .  .  .  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad  ...  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before 

I  you.  ...  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  salt  have  lost 
his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?  It  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men.” 

“This  quite  applies  to  us,”  he  thought,  and  continued  reading. 
Having  read  the  fifth  chapter  he  paused.  “Be  not  angry,  do  not 
commit  adultery,  suffer  evil,  love  your  enemies.” 

1“  Yes,  were  everyone  to  live  thus,”  he  reflected,  “no  revolution 
would  be  necessary.” 

Reading  further  he  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  passages  which  were  comprehensible.  The  more  he 
read  the  more  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  something 
specially  significant  was  to  be  found  in  this  book;  something  at 
once  deep,  simple,  and  touching,  something  he  had  never  heard 
before,  but  with  which  he  felt  he  had  been  acquainted  long  ago. 

"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples.  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me. 

“For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it. 

“  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  this  is  it,”  he  exclaimed  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
“This  is  precisely  what  I  wished  to  do;  yes,  this  is  what  I  wanted, 
just  to  surrender  my  soul;  not  to  preserve  but  to  give  it  up.  In 
this  is  joy,  in  this  is  life.  Much  have  I  done  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
for  human  glory,”  thought  he,  “not  the  glory  of  the  crowd,  but 
the  glory  of  having  the  good  opinion  of  those  whom  I  respected 
and  loved :  of  Natasha,  of  Dmityri  Shelomof ;  then  came  doubts 
and  I  was  uneasy.  I  felt  at  peace  only  when  I  acted  simply  because 
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my  soul  urged  it,  when  I  wished  to  give  up  myself,  the  whole  of 
myself  .  . 

Henceforth  Svetlogoub  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
reading  this  book  and  pondering  over  that  which  was  written  in  it 
This  produced  in  him  not  only  a  contrite  state  of  mind  which  lifted 
him  out  of  his  surroundings  but  also  an  activity  of  thought  such  as 
he  had  never  experienced  before.  He  wondered  why  men,  all  men 
did  not  live  as  was  said  in  this  book.  “  To  live  so  is  good,  not  only 
for  one  man  but  for  all.  W  ere  people  to  live  thus  there  would 
be  neither  grief  nor  want,  only  bliss.  Could  but  this  finish,  could 
but  I  again  live  in  freedom,”  he  sometimes  thought,  ‘‘they  are 
bound  to  let  me  out  some  day  or  transport  me  to  penal  labour.  It 
is  all  the  same,  everywhere  one  can  live  thus.  And  I  will  live  so. 
It  is  possible  and  necessary;  not  to  live  so  is  madness.” 


V. 

During  one  of  such  days,  when  he  was  in  a  joyous,  uplifted 
state,  the  Governor  of  the  prison  entered  his  cell  at  an  unusual 
time  and  asked  whether  he  felt  well  and  if  he  desired  anything. 
Svetlogoub  was  astonished,  not  understanding  what  this  change 
indicated,  and  asked  for  cigarettes,  expecting  a  refusal.  But  the 
Governor  promised  to  send  some  immediately,  and  the  warder  did 
indeed  bring  him  a  packet  and  some  matches. 

‘‘Someone  has  probably  interceded  for  me,”  mused  Svetlogoub, 
and  having  lighted  a  cigarette  he  began  pacing  to  and  fro  in  his 
cell,  ruminating  on  the  meaning  of  this  change. 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  to  the  court.  There  where  he  had 
already  been  several  times,  they  did  not  examine  him ;  but  one 
of  the  judges,  without  looking  at  him,  got  up  from  his  chair, 
as  also  did  the  others,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  paper  began 
reading  with  a  loud,  unnatural,  and  inex])ressive  voice. 

Svetlogoub  listened  and  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  judges.  They 
all  avoided  looking  at  him,  and  simply  listened  with  a  solemn  and 
gloomy  air. 

In  the  paper  it  was  said  that  Anatole  Svetlogoub,  for  having 
been  convicted  of  revolutionary  activity  with  the  object  of  upsetting, 
in  the  near  or  farther  future,  the  existing  Government,  is  con¬ 
demned  to  the  loss  of  all  his  rights  and  to  capital  punishment 
through  hanging. 

Svetlogoub  listened  and  understood  the  external  meaning  of  the 
W’ords  pronounced  by  the  officer.  He  remarked  the  absurdity  of 
the  words  ‘‘  in  the  near  or  farther  future,”  and  of  depriving  a  man 
of  his  rights  who  is  condemned  to  death,  but  he  did  not  at  all 
grasp  the  actual  meaning  of  what  had  been  read  to  him. 

Only  after  he  was  told  to  go,  and  together  with  a  gendarme  went 
into  the  street  did  he  begin  to  realise  what  had  been  announced. 
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1“  There  is  something  amiss  here,  something  wrong  .  .  .  sense¬ 
less!  It  cannot  be.”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  was  being  driven 
<  back  to  the  prison. 

He  felt  in  himself  such  a  strength  of  life  that  he  could  not 
imagine  death,  he  could  not  connect  the  consciousness  of  his  ego 
with  death,  with  the  absence  of  self. 

Having  returned  to  the  prison  Svetlogoub  sat  down  on  his  bed 
and,  closing  his  eyes,  endeavoured  to  realise  clearly  that  which 
awaited  him,  but  he  could  not  possibly  do  so.  He  was  quite  unable 
to  picture  the  absence  of  his  own  existence,  or  the  fact  that  men 
could  desire  to  kill  him. 

“Me,  young,  kind,  happy,  beloved  by  so  many,”  thought  he — 
and  recalled  to  mind  the  love  of  his  mother,  Natasha,  his  friends— 
“  me  to  be  killed,  hanged !  Who  will  do  it  and  why  ?  And  then 
what  will  there  be  when  I  am  no  longer?  It  cannot  be.” 

The  Governor  came  in.  Svetlogoub  did  not  at  first  hear  him 
enter. 

“  Who  is  it?  What  do  you  want?  ”  said  Svetlogoub,  not  recog¬ 
nising  him.  ‘‘Oh  yes,  it  is  you.  Well  then,  when  will  it  be?” 
he  asked. 

“I  do  not  know,”  said  the  Governor,  and  having  stood  silent 
a  tew  seconds  he  suddenly  said  with  an  insidious,  tender  voice : 
“  The  chaplain  is  here ;  he  would  like  to  prepare  ...  he  w’ould 
like  to  see  you  ...” 

“It  is  unnecessary,  unnecessary :  I  don’t  need  anything.  Go 
away,”  cried  Svetlogoub. 

“Well,  would  you  not  like  to  w’rite  to  someone?  It  is  per¬ 
mitted,”  said  the  Governor. 

“Yes,  yes;  send  me  what  is  necessary.  I  will  write.” 

The  Governor  left. 

“It  is  evidently  to-morrow  morning  then,”  thought  Svetlogoub. 
“  This  is  the  usual  thing.  To-morrow'  morning  I  shall  not  be.  .  .  . 
No,  it  can’t  be  true,  it  must  be  a  dream.” 

But  the  warder  came,  the  real,  familiar  warder,  and  brought 
him  two  pens,  ink,  and  note-paper,  and  some  bluish  envelopes,  and 
placed  the  stool  in  front  of  the  table.  All  this  was  quite  real  and 
no  dream. 

“I  must  not  think,  not  think.  Yes,  yes;  I  will  write  to  mother,” 
said  Svetlogoub.  He  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  immediately 
started  to  write. 

“My  dearest  own,”  he  wrote  and  began  to  weep.  “Forgive 
me,  forgive  me  for  all  the  grief  I  have  caused  you.  Whether  I 
was  mistaken  or  not,  I  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  One  thing 
I  beg  of  you;  Forgive  me.”  “But  I  have  already  said  this,” 
thought  he.  “Well,  it  doesn’t  matter;  there’s  no  time  to  start 
the  letter  again.”  “Don’t  grieve  about  me,”  he  wrote  on.  “A 
little  sooner,  a  little  later  ...  is  it  not  all  the  same?  I  am  not 
afraid,  and  do  not  repent  of  what  I  have  done.  I  could  not  act 
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otherwise.  Only  do  you  forgive  me;  and  do  not  bear  ill-feeling  I 

towards  them,  towards  those  with  whom  I  worked,  nor  those  who  I 

are  executing  me.  Neither  could  have  done  otherwise.  Forgive  ! 

them,  they  know  not  what  they  do — I  dare  not  refer  these  words  to  ^ 

myself,  but  they  are  in  my  soul,  and  uplift  and  console  me.  Good¬ 
bye,  1  kiss  your  dear,  wrinkled  old  hands.”  Two  tears  one  after  11 
the  other  fell  on  the  paper  and  blotted  it.  ‘‘I  weep,  but  not  from  ’ 
grief  or  suffering  but  from  contrition  in  the  face  of  the  most  solemn 
moment  of  my  life,  and  also  because  I  love  you.  Do  not  condemn  | 

my  friends  but  love  them.  Especially  Prohorof,  for  the  very  I 

reason  that  he  was  the  cause  of  my  death.  It  is  so  joyful  to  love  I 

him  who  is,  I  will  not  say  to  blame,  but  whom  one  could  condemn  I 

or  hate.  To  love  such  a  man — one’s  enemy — is  such  a  joy.  Tell  I 

Natasha  that  her  love  has  been  my  consolation  and  joy.  I  did  | 

not  fully  realise  this,  but  in  the  depth  of  my  soul  I  was  conscious  j 

of  it.  It  was  easier  to  live  knowing  that  she  existed  and  loved  I 

me.  Well,  I  have  said  all.  Good-bye.”  I 

He  folded  the  letter,  put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  sat  down  on  I 
his  bed,  placing  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  swallowing  his  tears.  I 
He  still  could  not  believe  he  had  to  die,  and  again  and  again  I 
asking  himself  whether  he  were  not  asleep,  did  he  vainly  endeavour  I 
to  awake.  1 

This  thought  suggested  to  him  another :  that  all  life  in  this  world  I 
might  be  a  dream  the  awakening  from  which  will  be  death.  And  if  I 
this  be  so  then  may  not  the  consciousness  of  this  world’s  life  be  the  ij 
awakening  from  the  sleep  of  a  previous  life,  the  details  of  which  | 
one  does  not  remember;  so  that  life  here  is  not  the  beginning  but  I 
only  a  new  form,  I  shall  die  and  pass  into  a  new  state.  I 

This  idea  pleased  him,  but  when  he  wished  to  rest  himself  upon  | 
it  he  felt  that  this  thought,  indeed,  no  thought  of  any  kind,  can 
give  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  death.  At  last  he  became  weary.  | 
The  brain  no  longer  worked  :  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  for  a  long  t 
time  sat  without  thinking.  | 

He  re-read  his  letter,  and  noticing  Prohorof ’s  name  at  the  end 
instantly  remembered  that  the  letter  might  be  read,  would  certainly 
be  read,  and  that  this  would  ruin  Prohorof. 

“  My  God,  what  have  I  done,”  he  exclaimed,  and  tearing  the 
letter  into  long  strips,  he  carefully  burnt  them  over  the  lamp. 

He  had  begun  to  write  with  despair  in  his  heart,  and  now  he 
felt  himself  in  peace,  almost  joyful. 

He  took  a  fresh  sheet  and  straightway  commenced  another 
letter.  Thoughts  one  after  another  crowded  into  his  head. 

“  My  beloved  darling  Mother,”  he  wrote,  his  eyes  again 
becoming  dim  with  tears,  and  he  had  to  wipe  them  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat  in  order  to  see  what  he  was  writing. 

“How  little  I  knew  myself  and  all  the  power  of  the  love  and 
gratitude  to  you  which  was  always  present  in  my  heart.  Now  I 
know  and  feel  it,  and  when  I  recall  to  mind  our  little  differences, 
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the  unkind  words  I  have  addressed  to  you,  I  feel  pain  and  shame, 
and  can  hardly  understand  how  I  could  have  done  so  then.  Forgive 
me  and  remember  only  the  good- — if  such  there  was  in  me. 

“  Death  does  not  terrify  me.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  do  not 
j  understand  it,  do  not  believe  in  it.  If  death,  annihilation,  does 
exist,  is  it  not  indifferent  whether  one  dies  thirty  years  or  thirty 
'  minutes  sooner  or  later?  If  death  does  not  exist,  then  it  is  quite 
the  same  whether  it  happens  earlier  or  later.” 

“But  why  am  I  philosophising?”  thought  he.  “I  must  say 
what  was  in  the  other  letter — something  good  at  the  end.  Yes.” 
“Do  not  condemn  my  friends  but  love  them,  especially  the  one 
who  was  the  unwitting  cause  of  my  death.  Kiss  Natasha  for  me 
and  tell  her  I  always  loved  her.” 

“How  then?  What  will  it  be?”  said  he,  reverting  to  his  posi¬ 
tion.  “Nothing?  No,  not  nothing.  But  what  then?  ” 

.\11  at  once  it  became  quite  clear  to  him  that  for  a  living  man 
there  was  and  could  be  no  answer  to  these  questions, 

“Then  why  do  I  question  myself  about  this — why?  Yes,  why? 
One  must  not  question,  one  must  live — as  I  lived  just  now  when 
1  writing  this  letter.  After  all,  everyone  is  condemned  to  die,  long 
ago,  always,  and  yet  we  live.  We  live  well,  joyfully  when  ...  we 
love.  Yes,  when  we  love.  Here  was  I  writing  this  letter,  I  loved 
1  and  was  happy.  So  should  we  live.  It  is  possible  to  live  so 

f  everywhere  and  alw'ays,  both  in  freedom  and  in  prison,  to-day, 

5  to-morrow,  and  to  the  very  end.” 

1  He  felt  the  desire  to  talk  at  once  with  someone  lovingly.  He 

t  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when  the  guard  looked  in  he  asked  him 

what  time  it  was,  and  whether  he  was  soon  going  to  be  re- 
1  lieved,  but  the  guard  did  not  answer  anything.  Then  he  asked 

1  him  to  call  the  Governor.  He  came,  asking  what  was  required. 

“Here  I  have  written  a  letter  to  my  mother;  please  have  it 
j  delivered,”  he  said,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes  at  the  thought  of  his 

mother. 

1  The  Governor  took  the  letter,  and  promising  to  forward  it  was 

<j  about  to  leave,  when  Svetlogoub  retained  him. 

'  “  Look  here,  you  are  a  kind  man.  Why  do  you  engage  in  this 

e  cruel  service?  ”  he  said  softly,  touching  the  Governor  on  his  coat- 
sleeve.  _ 

e  The  Governor  smiled  unnaturally  and  pitifully,  and,  dropping  his 

eyes,  said:  “  Well,  one  must  live  somehow.” 
r  "You  had  better  give  up  this  service.  One  can  always  find  a 

berth,  and  you  are  such  a  kind  man.  Perhaps  I  might  ...” 
n  The  Governor  suddenly  sobbed,  turned  round  abruptly,  and  went 

e  out  slamming  the  door. 

His  agitation  touched  Svetlogoub  still  more,  and,  restraining 
d  joyous  tears,  he  began  pacing  up  and  down  his  cell,  no  longer 

1  experiencing  any  fear,  but  only  an  exalted  state  which  lifted  him 

5,  higher  than  the  world. 
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The  same  question ;  What  will  happen  with  him  after  death  ? 
which  he  had  tried  so  unsuccessfully  to  answer,  now  appeared  ^ 
solved  for  him,  and  that  not  by  any  positive  reasoned  answer  but  ' 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  true  life  which  was  in  him.  1 

And  he  remembered  the  words  of  the  Gospel:  “  Verily,  verily,  I  ! 
say  unto  you.  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  i  * 
die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.”  I  ' 
“  Here  am  I  also  falling  into  the  ground.  Yes,  verily,  verily,”  * 
he  thought.  * 

“If  I  could  sleep,”  he  said  to  himself.  “In  order  not  to  * 
become  weak  later.”  He  lay  down  on  the  bed,  closed  his  eyes,  ^ 
and  immediately  fell  asleep.  ' 

He  awoke  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  under  the  impression  of 
a  bright,  happy  dream. 

He  saw  in  his  dream  that,  together  with  a  little  light-haired  ' 
girl,  he  was  climbing  amongst  the  spreading  branches  of  some  trees 
covered  with  black  ripe  chemes,  and  collecting  them  into  a  big 
brass  pan.  The  cherries  miss  the  pan  and  fall  towards  the  ground, 
and  some  strange  animals — somew’hat  resembling  cats — catch  the 
cherries  and  throw  them  up  and  catch  them  again.  And  looking 
at  this  the  little  girl  screams  with  laughter  so  contagiously  that 
Svetlogoub  also  merrily  laughs  in  his  dream,  himself  hardly 
knowing  at  what.  All  at  once  the  brass  pan  slips  out  of  the 
girl’s  hands,  Svetlogoub  tries  to  catch  it,  but  he  is  not  in  time, 
and  the  pan,  knocking  against  the  branches  with  a  ringing  sound, 
falls  to  the  ground.  He  awakes  smiling  and  listening  to  the  con-  ; 
tinning  sound  of  the  pan.  This  ring  is  the  noise  of  the  opening 
of  iron  bolts  in  the  corridor.  Steps  are  heard  along  the  passage 
and  the  clatter  of  rifles.  He  suddenly  remembers  all.  “  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  fall  asleep  again,”  thinks  Svetlogoub,  but  to  do  so  is 
no  longer  possible.  The  steps  have  reached  the  door.  He  hears 
the  key  searching  for  the  lock  and  the  squeak  of  the  door  as  it  opens. 

An  officer  of  the  gendarmes,  the  Governor,  and  an  escort  entered. 

“  Death?  Well,  what  if  it  is?  I  will  go.  It  is  good.  All  is 
good,”  thinks  Svetlogoub,  feeling  the  return  of  the  touchingly  | 
exalted  feeling  he  had  experienced  the  day  before. 


VI. 

In  tbe  same  prison  with  Svetlogoub  there  was  incarcerated  an  old 
peasant  sectarian  of  the  “  Old  Belief”  who  had  lost  confidence  in  j 
his  teachers  and  was  seeking  for  the  true  faitli.  He  repudiated,  { 
not  only  the  Church  since  Nikon,  but  also  the  Government  from  the  | 
time  of  Peter,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  Anti-Christ;  the  Tsars  v 
power  he  called  the  “  tobacco  kingdom  ”  and  boldly  expressed  his  j 
opinions  indicting  the  priests  and  Government  officials,  for  which 
he  was  tried,  kept  in  confinement,  and  transferred  from  one  prison 
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to  another.  That  he  was  no  longer  free,  but  in  prison,  that  the 
warders  abused  him,  that  he  was  placed  in  irons,  that  his  fellow- 
prisoners  mocked  him,  that  they  all,  like  the  authorities,  denied 
God  and  abused  each  other,  defiling  in  every  way  the  image  of  God 
in  themselves — did  not  concern  him ;  all  this  he  had  seen  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  when  he  was  free.  All  this  he  knew  was  the 
consequence  of  men  having  lost  the  true  faith  and  of  having  all 
strayed  like  blind  puppies  from  their  mother.  Yet  he  knew  that 
the  true  faith  did  exist.  He  knew  it  because  he  felt  this  faith  in 
his  heart;  and  he  sought  for  it  everywhere.  Above  all  he  hoped  to 
find  it  in  the  Revelation  of  John : 

“  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  that  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still :  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be 
righteous  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still. 

“  And  behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give 
every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.” 

And  he  was  continually  reading  this  mysterious  book  and  every 
minute  expecting  the  “Coming  One”  who  would  not  only  “give 
every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be  ”  but  would  also  reveal 
the  whole  of  God’s  truth  to  men. 

On  the  morning  of  Svetlogoub’s  execution,  he  heard  the  noise  of 
drums,  and  having  climbed  up  to  his  window  he  saw  through  the 
bars,  that  a  cart  was  driven  up  and  how  a  young  man,  with  wavy 
curls  and  bright  eyes,  came  smiling  out  of  the  prison  and  mounted 
the  cart.  In  his  small  white  hand  he  had  carried  a  book,  which  he 
pressed  to  his  heart.  The  sectarian  recognised  it  as  the  Gospel — and 
the  young  man,  nodding  to  the  prisoners  at  the  windows,  smilingly 
exchanged  glances  with  him.  The  horses  started  and  the  cart  with 
the  bright  youth  sitting  in  it  surrounded  by  an  escort  moved  out  of 
the  prison  gate,  rattling  over  the  stones. 

The  sectarian  climbed  down  from  the  window,  seated  himself 
on  his  bed  and  meditated.  “  This  one  has  found  the  truth,”  said  he 
“  The  servants  of  Anti-Christ  are  going  to  strangle  him  with  a  rope 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  would  prevent  him  from  disclosing 
it  to  anyone.” 


Vll. 

It  was  a  dull  autumn  morning.  The  sun  was  not  visible,  and  a 
damp  mild  wind  was  blowing  in  from  the  sea. 

The  fresh  air,  the  view  of  the  houses,  the  town,  horses,  and  men 
observing  him — all  this  distracted  Svetlogoub.  Sitting  on  a  bench 
in  the  cart  with  his  back  to  the  driver  he  involuntarily  examined 
the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  were  escorting  him  and  of  the  towns¬ 
folk  as  they  passed  by. 

It  was  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  The  streets  along  which  he 
was  being  driven  were  almost  deserted,  and  only  workmen  were  to 
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be  seen.  Some  lime-stained  bricklayers  in  their  aprons,  who  were 
briskly  coming  along  the  street,  stopped  and  turned  back  catching 
up  the  cart.  One  of  them  said  something,  waved  his  hand  to  the 
rest,  and  they  turned  and  went  back  towards  their  work.  Carters 
with  loads  of  iron  rods  noisily  rattling,  turning  aside  their  heavy 
horses  to  give  room,  for  the  cart,  stopped  and  looked  at  him  with 
astonished  interest.  One  of  them  took  off  his  cap  and  crossed  him¬ 
self.  A  cook  in  her  white  cap  and  apron  with  a  basket  in  her  hand 
came  out  of  a  gate;  but  seeing  the  cart  quickly  turned  back  into 
the  yard,  and  then  ran  out  again  with  another  wmman,  and  both  of 
them,  holding  their  breath,  followed  the  cart  with  staring  eyes  as 
far  as  they  could  see  it.  A  wretchedly  dressed  man,  unshaven  and 
grey-haired,  was,  with  energetic  gesticulation,  saying  something 
with  disapproval  to  a  porter,  pointing  at  Svetlogoub.  Two  little 
bo3's  trotted  up,  and  with  heads  turned  towards  the  cart,  without 
looking  in  front  of  them,  marched  along  the  pavement  by  its  side. 
One,  the  elder,  advanced  with  quick  steps;  the  little  one,  without 
a  cap,  holding  on  to  the  other,  and  looking  in  alarm  at  the  cart, 
with  difficulty  kept  up  as  he  stumbled  along  on  his  short  legs. 
Meeting  his  glance  Svetlogoub  nodded  to  him.  This  act,  on  the  part 
of  the  dreadful  man  driven  in  the  cart,  so  upset  the  boy  that  with 
wide-open  eyes  and  mouth  he  was  about  to  cry,  when  Svetlogoub 
sent  him  a  kiss  with  his  hand  and  smiled  affectionately.  And  the 
boy  unexpectedly  answered  him  wth  a  pleasant  kind  smile. 

During  the  whole  of  the  journej’  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
awaiting  him  did  not  interfere  with  Svetlogoub ’s  peacefully  solemn 
state  of  mind. 

Only  when  they  approached  the  gallows,  and  he  was  taken  down 
from  the  cart,  and  saw  the  posts  with  the  cross-beam,  and  the  rope 
slightly  swaj’ing  on  it  in  the  wind,  he  felt,  as  it  were,  a  physical 
blow  at  his  heart.  He  turned  sick,  but  this  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Around  the  platform  he  saw  dark  rows  of  soldiers  holding  rifles, 
with  officers  moving  about  in  front.  As  soon  as  he  was  being  led 
from  the  cart  an  unexpected  rattle  of  drums  broke  out  which  made 
him  start.  Behind  the  rows  of  soldiers  Svetlogoub  saw  carriages 
with  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  had  come  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
The  view  of  all  this  for  the  first  moment  astonished  Svetlogoub,  but 
he  instantly  remembered  what  he  himself  was  before  prison,  and  he 
felt  only  pity  for  these  people,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  what 
he  now  knew.  “  But  they  will  know!  1  shall  die,  but  the  Truth 
will  live.  They  will  know  it,  and  all,  not  me  alone,  can  and  will 
be  happy.” 

He  was  led  on  to  the  platform,  an  officer  coming  up  after  him. 
The  drums  ceased  and  the  officer  read,  with  an  unnatural  voice, 
sounding  particularly  weak  in  the  wide  open  field  after  the  rattle 
of  the  drums,  that  stupid  death  sentence  which  was  read  to  him  by 
the  judge — about  depriving  a  man  of  his  rights  whom  you  are  going 
to  kill  and  concerning  the  nearer  or  further  future.  “  Why,  why  do 
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they  do  all  this?  ”  thought  Svetlogoub.  “  What  a  pity  it  is  they 
do  not  yet  understand,  and  that  I  am  no  longer  able  to  explain  it 
to  them;  but  they  shall  know.  Everybody  shall  know.” 

A  sleek-looking  priest  with  long  thin  hair,  dressed  in  a  violet- 
coloured  cassock,  approached  Svetlogoub  carrying  a  silver  cross  in 
his  slim  white  sinuous  hand  protruding  from  under  a  black  velvet 
cuff. 

“Merciful  God  .  .  .”  he  began  passing  the  cross  from  his  left 
hand  into  his  right,  and  holding  it  before  Svetlogoub.  Svetlogoub 
started  and  turned  away.  He  almost  said  something  unkind  to  the 
priest  participating  in  such  a  scene  and  at  the  same  time  speaking 
of  mercy,  but  recalling  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  ”  They  know’  not 
what  they  do,”  he  made  an  effort  and  timidly  munnured;  “  Excuse 
me,  I  do  not  require  it.  Please  pardon — but  I  really  don’t  need  it, 
thank  you.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  priest,  the  priest  transferred  the 
cross  back  into  his  left  Hand,  and  having  shaken  hands  with 
Svetlogoub,  endeavouring  not  to  look  him  in  the  face,  descended 
from  the  platform.  The  drums  beat  again,  stifling  all  other  sounds. 

After  the  priest  came  a  man,  of  average  height  with  round 
shoulders  and  muscular  arms,  wearing  a  coat  over  his  Russian 
blouse,  and  approached  Svetlogoub,  shaking  the  boards  of  the  plat¬ 
form  with  his  quick  steps.  This  man  with  a  sharp  glance  at 
Svetlogoub  came  up  quite  near  to  him,  spreading  an  unpleasant 
smell  of  spirits  and  perspiration,  caught  him,  with  his  grasping 
fingers,  by  the  arms  just  above  the  wrists  and  gripping  them  so 
'  ‘  he  felt  pain  tw’isted  them  behind  his  back  and  tied  them  firmly. 
,\ing  fastened  his  hands  thus,  the  hangman  stoppea  for  a  minute 
considering  and  glanced  from  Svetlogoub  to  some  things  he  had 
'd  on  the  platform  and  then  to  the  rope  hanging  from  the  cross- 
•'1.  Having  calculated  what  he  required  he  went  to  the  rope, 
1  omething  with  it,  and  pushed  Svetlogoub  forward  nearer  to  the 
'j  and  the  edge  of  the  platform. 

during  the  announcement  of  his  death  sentence  Svetlogoub 
1 1  not  realise  what  it  all  meant  for  him,  so  also  now  he  could  not 
I  the  full  meaning  of  the  approaching  moment  and  looked  with 
lishment  at  the  executioner,  who  was  quickly,  adroitly,  and  care- 
fulfilling  his  dreadful  work.  The  executioner’s  face  was  the 
ordinary  one  of  a  Russian  working  man,  not  cruel  but  con- 
ated  such  as  those  have  who  are  trying  to  fulfill  a  necessary 
complex  task  as  accurately  as  possible. 

^et  a  little  more  this  way  ...”  said  the  hangman,  with  a 
I  r  e  voice,  pushing  him  nearer  to  the  edge. 

!  etlogoub  moved.  ‘‘Lord,  help  me,  have  mercy  on  me,”  he 
lured. 

itlogoub  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  had  even  often  laughed 

Iose  who  believed  in  Him.  And  even  now’  he  did  not  believe 
-  'd;  he  did  not,  because  he  could  neither  express  Him  in  words 
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nor  grasp  Him  in  thought.  But  that  which  he  now  implied  by  the 
One  he  was  addressing — he  felt  it — was  something  the  most  real 
of  all  that  he  knew.  He  also  knew  that  this  appeal  was  necessarv 
and  important — because  it  immediately  strengthened  and  soothed 
him. 

He  approached  the  edge,  and,  involuntarily  glancing  round  at  the 
rows  of  soldiers  and  brightly  dressed  onlookers,  he  once  more 
thought:  “  Why,  why  do  they  do  this?”  And  he  felt  pity  both  for 
them  and  for  himself,  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

‘‘  And  are  you  not  sorry  for  me?  ”  he  said,  catching  the  quick  grey 
eyes  of  the  hangman. 

The  hangman  stopped  for  a  moment,  his  face  suddenly  became 
hard. 

“Now  then.  No  talking!  ”  he  mumbled,  and  quickly  bent  down 
to  the  door  where  his  overcoat  was  lying,  and  some  cloth,  and  with 
a  nimble  movement  of  both  hands  embracing  Svetlogoub  from  be¬ 
hind  he  threw  over  his  head  a  cloth  bag,  and  hurriedly  pulled  it 
half-way  down  his  back  and  front. 

“Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,”  thought  Svetlogoub, 
recalling  the  words  of  the  Gospel. 

His  spirit  did  not  oppose  death,  but  his  strong  young  body  did 
not  accept  it — did  not  submit  and  wdshed  to  struggle. 

He  wanted  to  shout,  to  free  himself,  but  at  that  very  moment  he 
felt  a  jerk,  the  loss  of  his  foothold,  the  physical  horror  of  strangula¬ 
tion,  a  noise  in  the  head  and — the  disappearance  of  everything. 

Svetlogoub’s  body  hung  swinging  on  the  rope;  twice  the  shoulders 
twitched  up  and  down. 

Having  waited  a  couple  of  minutes  the  hangman,  darkly  frown¬ 
ing,  placed  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  corpse,  and  with  a 
strong  jerk  pressed  it  down. 

All  movement  ceased  except  the  slow  swing  of  the  dummy  in 
the  bag  with  its  head  unnaturally  bent  forward  and  showing  the 
stretched-out  legs  in  their  prison  stockings. 

Descending  from  the  platform  the  executioner  informed  the 
commander  that  the  corpse  might  be  taken  out  of  the  noose  and  j 
buried. 

In  an  hour’s  time  it  was  taken  down  from  the  gallows  and 
driven  to  an  unconsecrated  cemetery. 

The  hangman  had  completed  that  which  he  intended  and  had 
undertaken  to  do.  But  the  fulfilment  of  it  w’as  not  easy.  Svetlo¬ 
goub’s  words,  “  And  are  you  not  sorry  for  me?  ”  would  not  leave  , 
his  mind.  He  had  been  convicted  for  murder  and  the  post  of  hang-  i 
man  afforded  him  certain  immunity  and  ease,  but  from  this  day  he  j 
refused  to  fulfil  the  duty  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and  the  same  | 
w'eek  he  drank  not  only  the  money  he  received  for  this  execution, 
but  also  the  value  of  his  comparatively  fine  clothes,  and  reached  ‘ 
such  a  state  that  he  was  put  into  a  cell,  and  from  there  transferred 
into  the  hospital. 
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By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AWAKENING  OF  WOODROW. 

Daniel  Brendon  had  long  since  stopped  the  meetings  of  his  master 
and  his  wife  at  dawn,  when  Sarah  Jane  milked  the  cows.  He  was 
naturally  a  jealous  man,  hut  in  this  matter  emotion  took  an  elevated 
form.  No  earthy  consideration  tainted  it.  His  only  concern  w'as  for 
Sarah  Jane’s  soul.  To  let  her  come  within  the  breath  of  infidelity, 
from  Daniel’s  standpoint,  seemed  deliberate  sin.  His  God  was  a 
jealous  God,  and,  as  he  himself  declared,  he  held  jealousy,  in  cer¬ 
tain  aspects,  a  passion  proper  to  healthy  man.  Therefore  he  had 
desired  his  wife  not  to  speak  with  Hilary  Woodrow  more  than  she 
could  help,  for  her  soul’s  sake;  and  she  had  obeyed  him,  and  avoided 
the  master  as  far  as  she  might  without  rudeness.  Yet  her  heart  felt 
sorrow  for  Woodrow.  She  perceived  the  wide  want  in  his  life  and 
explained  it  more  correctly  than  could  her  husband  or  any  other  man. 

On  the  Sunday  after  their  visit  to  the  peat- works,  Daniel  took 
Sarah  Jane  to  Mary  Tavy  instead  of  to  Lydford.  They  went  to  chapel 
with  Agg;  and  the  service  pleased  Brendon  well.  He  had  debated  as 
to  the  propriety  of  praying  in  a  place  of  dissent,  but  Agg  spoke 
highly  of  his  minister,  and  induced  the  other  to  accompany  him. 
The  incident  served  powerfully  to  effect  Brendon ’s  future,  for  this 
service,  largely  devoid  of  the  familiar  formulae  of  his  own  church, 
impressed  him  with  its  life  and  reality.  The  people  were  attentive, 
their  pastor  was  earnest  and  of  a  warm  and  loving  heart.  A  few 
got  up  and  spoke  as  the  sitting  extended ;  and  presently,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  Sarah  Jane,  her  husband  rose  and  uttered  a  few  words.  He 
rehearsed  a  text  from  Isaiah,  proclaimed  it  to  be  his  favourite 
book  in  the  Bible,  declared  that  it  covered  all  things  and  was 
tremendous  alike  in  its  threats  and  promises.  For  three  minutes 
he  stood  up,  and  his  great  voice  woke  echoes  in  the  little,  naked, 
white-washed  meeting-house.  When  he  knelt  down  again  there 
followed  a  gentle  hum  of  satisfaction. 

From  that  day  forward  Brendon  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Luke 
Gospellers  and  made  Sarah  Jane  do  the  like. 

Agg  congratulated  him  very  heartily  as  they  returned  home,  and 
Daniel  explained  that  to  have  acted  thus  was  far  from  his  thought 
when  he  started. 
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“  Something  pulled  me  on  to  my  feet  and  made  me  speak 
'Twas  a  force,  like  a  strong  voice,  whispering  in  my  ear.  I  oped 
Isaiah  at  hazard — my  Bible  always  falls  open  there — and  them 
words  fell  under  my  eye,  and  I  had  to  speak.” 

“  You’d  make  a  very  valiant  hand  at  it  with  a  bit  of  practice  ” 
declared  Agg,  “  and  the  deaf  would  come  miles  for  to  hear  you. 
Your  voice  be  like  a  big  drum.” 

”  There  was  a  bird  sat  up  on  the  rafters,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  ”  The 
poor  thing  had  flown  in,  an’  couldn’t  find  the  window.  It  sat  so  still 
as  a  mouse  through  the  sarvice,  till  Dan  spoke.  Then  the  rafter 
shook,  I  suppose,  for  it  flew  about,  and  drove  against  the  window 
with  its  little  wings.” 

‘‘I’m  mazed  to  look  back  and  think  that  I’ve  actually  stood  afore 
my  fellow-men  and  spoke  to  ’em  from  God.,”  said  Daniel.  ‘‘  To  do 
such  a  thing  never  entered  into  my  mind.” 

‘‘  ’Twas  a  terrible  brave  deed,”  declared  Sarah  Jane.  ‘‘But  1 
han’t  surprised;  there’s  nothing  you  can’t  do,  if  you  think  ’tis  right 
to  do  it.” 

That  night  Agg  took  Brendon  again  to  chapel ;  but  the  wife  stayed 
at  home. 

It  happened  that  Hilary  was  returning  from  a  long  ride  after  the 
hour  of  dusk,  and  as  he  came  up  through  his  fields  he  met  Sarah 
Jane  alone.  She  had  walked  to  meet  Daniel,  who  would  presently 
be  returning  with  Agg  from  the  evening  service  at  Mary  Tavy. 

The  farmer  stopped,  and  when  she  prepared  to  go  on  her  way, 
bade  her  wait  for  a  few  moments. 

‘‘  I’m  in  luck,”  he  said.  ‘‘  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Sarah  Jana, 
and  here’s  the  chance.  Where  are  you  off  to  at  this  hour?  ” 

‘‘  Going  to  meet  Dan.  Him  and  Agg  have  gone  to  worship  with 
the  Luke  Gospellers  down-along.” 

‘‘  You  astonish  me.  Such  a  pillar  of  the  church  as  Brendon  to 
seek  some  new  thing  I 

‘‘  We  w'ent  this  morning,  and  Daniel  was  terrible  pleased,  and 
liked  the  homely  feeling  of  it.  They’m  kind  folk,  and  Mr.  Mather- 
son,  the  minister,  speaks  and  prays  beautiful.” 

Woodrow  had  often  mentioned  serious  subjects  to  this  woman 
without  perceiving  the  futility  of  such  a  course.  But  he  did  so  more 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  own  ideas,  than  from  any  wish  to 
influence  her.  There  was  none  to  heed  his  opinions,  none  with 
whom  to  exchange  thoughts  and  arguments  touching  the  topics  that 
so  largely  interested  him.  At  first,  therefore,  he  had  regarded  Sarah 
Jane  as  a  useful  listener,  and  enjoyed  talking  to  her  for  the  sake 
talking.  ’Then  her  own  attitude  attracted  him,  and  he  spoke  less  ana 
listened  more.  Her  views  arrested  his  mind  a  little.  She  was  un 
educated,  yet  nature  had  actually  led  her  to  some  ideas  that  h' 
had  only  reached  through  the  channel  of  books.  Once  or  twice,  n 
her  blunt  speech  and  with  her  scanty  vocabulary,  she  uttered  a  thin^ 
that  wise  men  had  only  found  by  taking  thought.  Her  natural  mini 
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I  drew  Woodrow;  then  the  lovely  body  of  her  interested  him,  and  she 
1  began  to  fill  his  attention. 

I  Women  had  almost  passed  out  of  his  life  after  one  of  them  jilted 
»  him;  now  this  particular  woman  reminded  him  that  they  were  not 

!  ftll  alike.  His  eyes  opened ;  it  struck  him  that  he  was  deliberately 
depriving  himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  joy  of  life  by  ignoring  them. 
!  His  thoughts  began  to  play  upon  the  subject,  and  his  memory  revived 


events  of  the  past. 

Whether  it  was_Sarah  Jane’s  sex,  or  Sarah  Jane’s  self  that  had 
awakened  him,  remained  to  be  seen.  He  told  himself,  despite  his 
admiration  for  her  spirit  and  her  beauty,  that  it  could  not  be  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  had  aroused  dormant  sense,  but  rather  the  accidental 
fact  of  having  been  thrown  into  contact  with  her.  The  world  was 
full  of  women.  He  pondered  the  problem,  and  now,  by  light  of 
moon,  told  Brendon’s  wife  of  a  decision  at  which  he  had  recently 
arrived. 

‘‘A  great  one  for  the  Bible,  my  Dan,”  said  she.  ”  Miles  of  texts 
he’ve  got  by  heart.  A  regular  word-warrior  he  is.” 

"  If  he  believes  it,  he’s  right  to  stick  to  it.  Why,  if  I  believed 
'twas  the  Word  of  God — actually  the  very  thoughts  of  the  Almighty 
sent  by  Him — I’d  never  open  any  other  book,  Sarah  Jane.  I’d 
think  that  every  second  of  my  reading  time  spent  with  man’s  writings 
was  a  wasted  moment.  If  I  had  faith — it  would  move  mountains.  ’ 

“  That  might  be  my  Dan  speaking.  But  you  know  pretty  near  so 
many  verses  as  him,  for  all  you  don’t  believe  in  ’em.” 

“  We  agnostics  are  much  keener  students  of  the  Bible  than 
thousands  who  profess  to  live  by  it.” 

“And  yet  you  reckon  there’s  no  God  and  not  another  life  after 
we  die  ?  ” 

“My  old  grandfather  had  a  saying,  ‘  When  a  man’s  dead,  there  s 
no  more  to  be  said.’  That  w'as  his  philosophy,  and  though  my  father 
called  him  a  Godless  heathen,  yet  I  alw'ays  agreed  with  the  old  man, 
though  I  wouldn’t  have  dared  to  say  so.  But  mind  this,  Sarah  Jane 
—this  I  will  grant :  if  there’s  another  world  after  death,  then  there’s 
a  God.  You  won’t  have  one  without  the  other.  Nature  can  look 
after  this  world ;  but  it  will  take  a  God  to  look  after  the  next.  Don  t 
think  I  believe  there’s  another.  I’d  scorn  to  believe  anything  that 
nature  doesn’t  teach  me.  But,  none  the  less,  it  may  come  true; 
and  if  it  does,  that  means  God.” 

“This  life’s  mighty  interesting,”  she  said.  “To  me  ’tis  full  <^o 
the  brim;  but  Dan  says  the  only  drop  in  the  cup  that  matters  is  the 
sure  thought  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  after.  ’  ’ 

“  Trust  to  this  life.  That’s  a  certainty,  at  any  rate.  Look  after 
this  life,  and  the  next  will  look  after  itself.” 

“Funny  you  should  say  that.  Dan’s  way’s  just  different.  He 
says,  ‘  Look  after  the  next  life  and  this  one  will  look  after  itself  ’ !  ” 

“Nonsense — I’m  right.  And  you  know  I’m  right.” 

Sarah  Jane  felt  in  a  mind  to  tell  him  that  she  was  with  child.  As 
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yet  only  her  husband  and  her  father  knew  it.  She  was  about  lo 
do  so,  when  he  spoke  again. 

“  I  shall  not  live  to  be  an  old  man,”  he  said.  “  I  know,  as  well 
as  I  know  anything,  that  the  longest  half,  of  my  days  are  done.  I 
thought  the  best  of  them  were  done  too.  But  you’ve  made  life  ver^ 
interesting  again  and  well  worth  living.” 

“  You  shouldn’t  say  things  like  that,  I’m  sure,  though  I’m  very 
glad  you  like  me,  Mr.  Woodrow.  What’s  amiss  with  you?” 

‘  ‘  Nothing — everything.  ’  ’ 

“Your  cough’s  better,  so  Mr.  Prout  says.  I  wish  you’d  find  a 
wdfe,  sir.  That  might  be  the  best  physic  for  you.” 

He  did  not  answer  immediately.  The  moon  came  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  Sarah  Jane  strained  her  eyes  into  the  distance. 

“  Dan  ought  to  be  coming,”  she  said. 

“  A  wife?  ”  he  asked  suddenly.  “  Perhaps  if  I  could  find  another 
Sarah  Jane - ” 

“My  stars!  what  a  thought!  Poor  company  for  ’e — the  likeB 
of  me !  ” 

“  I’ve  never  seen  such  another,  all  the  same.” 

She  laughed. 

“  Well,  why  for  don’t  you  look  round?  ” 

He  stood  still  and  did  not  reply. 

“  My!  how  bright  the  moon  be  this  evening,”  she  said.  “  There 
they  are — Daniel  and  Walter  Agg.  I  see  ’em  long  ways  off.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  the  moon  was  alive  once?  ”  he  asked.  “  She 
was  a  mother;  and  now  she’s  only  a  grave  for  all  the  things  she  bore. 
She’s  our  picture,  too — the  skeleton  at  the  world’s  feast  of  life. 
It  will  be  just  the  same  here,  Sarah  Jane — cold — dead — the  earth 
and  moon  going  round  together — like  two  corpses  dancing  at  a  dying 
fire.  ” 

“  What  dreadful  things  you  know!  ” 

“  Life’s  only  conjuring  with  dust.  I  suppose  we  shall  never  find 
out  how  ’tis  done.  But  there  are  clever  chaps  in  the  audience  always 
jumping  up  and  saying  ‘  That’s  it  I  I  see  the  trick  1  ’  Only  they 
don’t.  Each  new  book  I  get  hold  of  gives  the  lie  to  the  last.  There’s 
nothing  true  that  I  can  see.  Like  a  boy  chasing  a  butterfly :  down 
comes  his  hat  after  a  long  run.  But  the  butterfly’s  in  the  air.” 

“  Proper  place  for  it.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  A  butterfly  pinned  into  a  case  is  only  half  the 
truth  of  a  butterfly.  Words  in  a  book  can  never  be  more  than  half 
the  truth  of  ideas.  But  I’m  sick  of  reading.  I’m  sick  of  everything 
— but  you.  Don’t  be  frightened.  You  said  just  now  I  ought  to  go 
and  look  about.  Well,  I’m  going.  I’m  going  to  London  for  a  while, 
and  then  down  to  Kent  to  a  cousin  of  mine — a  hop-grower  there.” 

“  The  change  will  do  you  a  world  of  good.” 

“  That’s  doubtful.  I  shan’t  be  very  contented  out  of  sight  of 
Dartmoor.  Perhaps  if  I  can’t  see  Great  Lynx  for  a  while,  I  shall 
value  it  all  the  more  when  I  come  back.” 
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"And  do,  for  pity’s  sake,  bring  a  wife  with  ’e.” 

Daniel  Brendon  and  Agg  approached,  and  Hilary  spoke  to  them 
as  they  arrived. 

"  I’m  telling  Mrs.  Brendon  that  I  mean  to  take  a  holiday,  Dan. 
Going  to  look  at  London  again.  Twill  make  me  long  to  be  back 
home  pretty  quick,  if  it  does  nothing  else.” 

"  You  might  buy  one  of  them  new  mowing  machines  against  the 
hay-harvest,  if  you  be  up  there,  master,”  suggested  Agg;  but  Daniel 
did  not  speak.  He  had  returned  from  chapel  in  a  spirit  very  amiable, 
and  to  find  Sarah  Jane  under  the  moonlight  with  Woodrow  instantly 
changed  his  mood. 

They  parted  immediately  and  Brendon  spoke  to  Sarah  Jane  as  they 
entered  their  home. 

"  What  be  you  doing,  walking  about  with  the  man  after  dark?  ” 

“  1  was  afraid  you  might  he  vexed.  We  met  quite  by  chance  as 
I  came  to  seek  you,  and  he  stopped,  and  would  be  talking.  He  said 
he  han’t  going  to  be  a  long-lived  man,  and  I  told  him  he  wants  a 
wife ;  and  then  he  said  if  he  could  get  another  like  me  he  might  think 
of  it.” 

“Be  damned  to  him!  ”  said  Brendon  violently.  ‘‘I  can’t  stand 
no  more  of  this.  I  won’t  have  this  talking  between  you.  Tisn’t 
rightor  seemly,  and  you  ought  to  know  it,  if  you’re  a  sane  woman.” 

“He’s  never  said  one  syllable  to  me  you  couldn’t  hear,”  she 


answered,  believing  herself,  but  forgetting  a  word  or  two.  ‘‘  All  the 
same.  I’ll  avoid  him  more,  Daniel,  when  he  comes  back.  He  may 
fetch  along  a  wife  with  him.  But  don’t  you  be  angered,  dear  heart. 
I’d  rather  up  and  away  from  Ruddy  ford  at  cockfight  to-morrow  for 
evermore,  than  you  should  frown.  ’Tis  silly  to  be  jealous  of  the 
sun  for  throwing  my  shadow,  or  the  wind  for  buffeting  me.” 

“I  am  jealous.  I’m  a  raging  fire  where  you  be  concerned,  and 
always  shall  be — for  your  soul  first.  I  won’t  insult  you  to  speak  of 
any  other  thing.  Any  other  thing’s  not  speakable.  You  know  I’m 
built  so,  and  you  don’t  strive  to  lessen  it,  but  just  the  contrary.  I 
wish  you  was  more  religious-minded  and  more  alive  to  the  sacred- 
nesBof  the  married  state.” 


“I’m  myself,  Dan — for  good  or  bad.” 

The  man  was  gloomy  for  some  days  after  this  scene,  and  Saran 
Jane  went  her  way  with  patience  and  unfailing  good  humour.  She 
felt  no  anger  with  him  on  her  side.  She  understood  him  a  little; 
but  jealousy  was  a  condition  of  mind  so  profoundly  foreign  to  her  own 
nature,  that  her  imagination  quite  failed  to  fathom  its  significance 
and  its  swift  power  of  growth  in  congenial  soil. 


Hilary  Woodrow  kept  his  word  and  presently  left  home  for  an 
indefinite  period.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  going  away  to  escape 
temptation;  in  reality  he  went  to  seek  it.  His  object  was  simple: 
te  leam  whether  the  arrival  of  Brendon ’s  wife  at  Ruddyford  had 
merely  awakened  his  old  interest  in  women  generally,  or  whether  it 
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was  she  herself,  and  only  she,  who  had  roused  him  out  of  a  long 
sexual  apathy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  COMMITTEE. 

Hilary  Woodrow’s  departure  from  Ruddyford  made  no  difference  to 
the  course  of  events.  Routine  work  progressed  according  to  the  pre- 
scrihed  custom  of  Dartmoor  husbandry.  Oats  were  sown  during  the 
last  week  of  March;  potatoes  followed;  then  the  seed  of  mangold 
went  to  ground,  and  lastly,  in  June,  with  the  swedes,  this  protracted 
planting  of  crops  ended. 

There  came  a  night  when  John  Prout  found  himself  too  weary  to 
keep  an  appointment  in  Lydford.  Therefore  he  asked  Daniel  to  go 
instead. 

“  ’Tis  the  business  of  the  water-leat,”  he  explained.  “  The  water's 
coming  in  autumn  some  time,  and  now  Churchward  and  the  rest  are 
going  to  set  about  things  again  in  earnest.  The  Committee  sits  at 
the  schoolroom  this  evening.” 

Brendon,  however,  doubted. 

“  I  can’t  just  go  and  say  I’ve  come  to  take  your  place,”  ne 
answered.  “  The  rest  might  not  want  me  on  the  committee.” 

“  Oh  yes,  they  will,”  declared  Prout.  “  You’ll  do  a  lot  better  than 
me.  You’m  younger  and  have  your  ideas.  ’Tis  about  the  proces¬ 
sion  and  so  on.  A  lot  was  done  last  time ;  but  ’tis  such  a  while  agone, 
that  I  dare  say  they’ll  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  Anyway,  I 
couldn’t  ride  to  Lydford  to-night  for  a  fortune.  I’m  dog  tired.” 

“  ’Twill  fit  very  well,”  said  Sarah  Jane,  wLo  was  clearing  away  the 
tea  things  in  Ruddyford  kitchen.  ”  I  walk  into  Lydford  myself  this 
evening,  to  take  the  butter  to  Mrs.  Weekes.  Say  you’ll  go,  Daniel.’ 

“I’m  willing  enough.  The  only  point  is  if  I  can  serve  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  place  of  another  man.” 

“  Certainly  you  can,”  said  Mr.  Prout.  “  They’ll  be  very  pleased 
to  see  you,  I’m  sure.  Jarratt  Weekes  is  a  member,  and  he’ll  take  you 
along  with  him.” 

“I’ll  go,  then,”  assented  Daniel,  “  and  Weekes  will  post  me  up 
in  the  business,  no  doubt.” 

It  happened  that  relations  of  a  harmonious  character  existed  at 
present  between  the  family  of  Philip  Weekes  and  Ruddyford, 
Hephzibah  took  large  quantities  of  Sarah  Jane’s  butter  into  Ply¬ 
mouth  every  Saturday ;  and  sometimes  Philip  himself,  or  the  girl 
Susan,  .Came  for  this  produce.  Occasionally  it  was  brought  to  Lyd¬ 
ford  by  a  messenger  from  the  farm.  The  Brendons  were  now  on 
terms  of  friendship  w-ith  Jarratt ’s  parents  and  of  superficial  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  castle-keeper  himself. 

To-night  Sarah  Jane  and  Daniel  heard  the  familiar  voice  raised 
as  they  entered  the  front  gate,  and,  despite  a  loud  summons,  they 
stood  some  while  under  the  dusk,  with  the  scent  of  the  garden  prim¬ 
roses  in  their  nostrils,  before  any  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
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Then  Susan  appeared,  and  as  she  opened  the  door,  the  full  and 
withering  blast  of  Hephzibah’s  rhetoric  burst  upon  the  air. 

“  Didn't  hear  ’e  first  time,”  said  the  girl.  “  Aunt’s  in  one  of  ner 
tantrums.  A  very  awkward  thing’s  happed  just  now.  Awkward  for 
Uncle  Philip,  I  mean.  He  was  in  the  street  talking  to  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward;  and  unbeknownst  to  him,  on  our  side  the  wall,  not  two  yards 
off.  Aunt  Hepsy  chanced  for  to  be.” 

“Never  mind  all  that,”  interrupted  Sarah  Jane.  “Here’s  the 
butter,  and  my  husband  be  come  to  see  Jarratt.  We  don’t  want  to 
hear  none  of  your  rows,  Susie.” 

“You’ll  have  to  hear — you  know  what  Aunt  Hepsy  be.” 

They  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Weekes,  without  saluting 
them,  instantly  turned  the  torrent  of  her  speech  in  their  direction. 

Philip  sat  by  the  fire  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  wistful 
grey  eyes  roaming,  rather  like  a  wild  animal  caught  in  a  trap ;  his 
son  was  eating  at  the  table ;  i\Irs.  Weekes  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen;  her  legs  were  planted  somewhat  apart,  and  her  arms  waved 
like  semaphores  to  accentuate  her  speech. 

“Your  eyes  be  enough,”  she  said.  “  Y’'ou  cast  ’em  to  the  ceiling, 
an’  search  the  floor  an’  the  fire  with  ’em;  but  you  can’t  hide  the  guilt 
in ’em — you  evil-speaking  traitor!  He’d  have  me  dead — what  d’you 
think  of  that,  Sarah  Jane?  As  a  wife  you  can  understand,  perhaps. 
Every  word  I  caught  wdien  I  was  in  the  garden — doing  his  work,  of 
course,  and  picking  the  lettuces  that  he’d  ought  to  have  picked  and 
washed  and  packed  two  hours  afore.  An’  him  t’other  side  of  the 
wall  telling  to  that  wind-bag  that  teaches  the  children — though  what 
he  does  teach  ’em  except  to  use  long,  silly  words,  I  can’t  say.  ‘  The 
sooner  she’s  dead  the  better!  ’  That  was  the  thing  my  husband 
spoke — in  a  murdering  voice  he  spoke  it.  And  my  knees  curdled 
away  under  me — the  Lord’s  my  judge !  I  could  almost  hear  him 
sharpening  a  knife  to  do  it!  ‘  The  sooner  she’s  dead  the  better.’ 
That  was  what  he  said.  Murder,  1  call  it — black  murder;  and  he’ll 
hang  in  the  next  world  for  it,  if  he  don’t  in  this.  Wished  me  dead ! 
Knave — foul-minded  rascal ! — beastly  coward  to  kill  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  with  a  word  !  And  now - ’  ’ 

The  familiar  gasp  for  which  her  husband  waited  came,  and  he 
I  spoke  before  she  could  resume. 

“I’ll  only  say  this.  I  was  speaking  of  Adam  Churchward’s  old 
collie  bitch — may  I  be  stuck  fast  on  to  this  settle  for  evermore  if  I 
wasn’t;  and  when  I  said  ‘  sooner  she’s  dead  the  better,’  ’twas  in 
answer  to  schoolmaster’s  question.  If  I  was  struck  dumb  this  instant 
moment,  that’s  the  truth.” 

“  Truth — you  grey  and  Godless  lump  of  horror !  Truth — who  be 
you  to  talk  of  truth  ?  After  this  the  very  word  ‘  truth  ’  did  ought  to 
fust  your  tongue  black  and  choke  you !  Not  a  word  of  that  will  I 
believe.  ’Twas  me  you  meant;  an’  when  I  heard  it,  I  tell  you  the 
sky  went  round  like  a  wheel.  I  catched  hold  of  a  clothes-jwst  to 
stop  myself  from  falling  in  a  heap.  And  now  if  cherubims,  in  a 
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flaming,  fiery  chariot  come  down  for  me  from  heaven,  I  wouldn’t  go. 
Nothing  would  take  me— I’d  defy  death  for  my  indignation!  I’ll 
see  you  out  yet,  you  wife-murderer,  you  vagabond,  you  cut-throat 
dog  of  a  man — ess  fay.  I’ll  see  you  out  if  I’ve  got  to  wait  twenty 
thousand  years  to  do  it! 

“  Here,”  said  Jarratt  Weekes  to  Daniel  Brendon,  “me  and  you 
will  get  from  this.  When  she  lets  go,  you  might  as  well  try  to  put 
in  a  word  with  a  hurricane  as  with  her.” 

“All  the  same,  it  w'as  Churchward’s  old  worn-out  dog,  as  he’ll 
testify  to,”  said  Philip.  “  The  creature’s  suffering,  and  she’ll  be 
killed  to-morrow  morn;  an’  that’s  evidence  for  anybody  who’s  got 
a  level  mind  and  no  grudge  against  me.  Be  it  sense  or  reason  that 
I’d  say  a  thing  like  that  to  a  neighbour — even  if  I  thought  it?  ” 

“  How  you  can  sit  there  with  your  owl’s  eyes  a-glaring - ”  began 

Mrs.  Weekes — then  Daniel  followed  Jarratt. 

“I’ll  come  back  along  for  you  presently,”  he  said  to  Sarah  Jane. 

“  You  stop  here  till  we’re  home  from  the  committee.” 

A  moment  later  he  explained  his  purpose,  and  Weekes  raised  ao 
objection. 

“  ’Tis  a  silly  business  altogether,”  he  said.  “I  so  good  as  swore 
I’d  not  join  ’em  again  myself;  but  if  the  thing’s  to  be,  ’tis  well  there 
should  be  a  little  sense  among  these  foolish  old  men.  You  can  take 
Front’s  place  and  welcome.  Churchward  will  try  to  talk  Latin  about 
it  when  he  hears,  and  pull  a  long  face,  and  say  ’tis  irregular  or  some 
rot.  But  if  I  tell  him  I  wish  it,  he’ll  cave  in.  Last  meeting  was  at 
his  home;  but  we  turned  the  room  into  a  public  house  bar  before 
we’d  done  with  it,  and  so  his  daughter  won’t  let  us  assemble  there 
again.  Quite  right  too.” 

“  A  very  fine  woman  she  is — so  Sarah  Jane  tells  me.” 

“  She  is — and  plenty  of  sense.  In  fact - ” 

Jarratt  broke  off  and  changed  the  subject ;  but  Daniel,  without  tact, 
returned  to  it. 

“  I  hope  we’ll  all  soon  be  wishing  you  joy  in  that  matter.” 

Weekes  made  no  answer  at  all.  The  thought  was  bitter  to  him 
that  this  common  man,  who  had  beaten  him  and  won  Sarah  Jan3, 
could  thus  easily  approach  him  as  an  equal  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  minor  achievement.  He  hated  anything  to  remind  him  of  the 
past,  and  disliked  to  think  that  the  fact  of  his  rumoured  engagement 
to  Mary  Churchward  had  reached  the  Brendons’  ears.  This  girl  was 
a  promising  wife  enough  ;  but  she  fell  far  short  of  Sarah  J ane  in  beauty 
and  strength  and  melody  of  voice. 

“  There’s  the  schoolroom — the  hour  was  seven-thirty,  so  we’m  a 
thought  late,”  said  Jarratt  Weekes. 

They  entered  to  find  the  rest  of  the  committee  assembled.  Mr. 
Churchward,  Mr.  Spry,  Mr.  Huggins,  Mr.  Norseman,  Mr.  Pearn  and 
Mr.  Taverner — all  were  there.” 

Weekes  explained  that  Daniel  Brendon  had  come  to  represent  John 
Prout,  and  suggested  that  the  rest  should  fall  in  with  the  idea.  Some 
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question  arose  whether  this  could  be  permitted,  and  the  schoolmaster 
instantly  fulfilled  Jarratt’s  prophecy  by  doubting  if  Daniel  might 
stand  for  Prout — in  propria  persona. 

Nathaniel  Spry  was  referred  to,  but  would  express  no  definite 
opinion;  then  Weekes  spoke  again,  inviting  the  committee  to  use  its 
common  sense,  if  it  had  any,  and  asked  what  earthly  difference  it 
could  make  to  the  upshot  whether  one  farming  man  or  another  joined 
their  deliberations. 

“Me  an’  Mr.  Prout  think  alike  in  some  ways — not  in  all,”  ex¬ 
plained  Brendon.  ‘‘  As  to  such  a  matter  as  a  revel,  when  the  water’s 
brought  into  Lydford,  we  might  be  of  one  mind.  But  I  warn  you, 
please,  that  in  matters  of  religion  we’re  different.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then,”  declared  Noah  Pearn,  the  publican,  ”  for 
this  hasn’t  nothing  to  do  with  religion — any  more  than  my  free  lunch 
have.” 

“All  the  same  I’ll  be  party  to  nothing  that  can  hurt  religion,  and 
well  the  committee  knows  it,”  declared  Mr.  Norseman. 

“Don’t  you  shout  till  you’re  hurt,”  said  Weekes.  “  We’re  not 
heathen,  1  believe.  I  propose  that  Mr.  Brendon  takes  Front’s  place 
on  the  committee,  and  I  ask  you  to  second,  schoolmaster.” 

None  raised  any  further  objection.  Daniel  took  his  place  and  Mr. 
Churchward  turned  to  Nathaniel  Spry. 

“Read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,”  he  said. 

The  postmaster  rose  rather  nervously  and  shuffled  his  papers. 

“Keep  it  short  as  you  can,  Spry.  We  wasted  a  lot  of  time  over 
that  meeting — don’t  want  to  be  here  all  night,”  remarked  Jacob 
Taverner. 

“  I  can’t  be  ’urried,  Jacob,”  answered  the  other.  “  I’m  secretary, 
and  I’ve  done  the  work  in  a  very  secretarial  way,  and  it’s  got  to  be 
read— all  of  it — hasn’t  it,  Mr.  Churchward?” 

“Certainly  it  has,”  answered  the  schoolmaster.  ”  In  these  cases 
the  minutes  of  previous  assemblies  have  to  be  kept  carefully,  including 
all  memoranda  and  data.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way, 
and - ” 

“Get  on!”  interrupted  Weekes.  “If  Spry  have  to  read  out  all 
that  mess  and  row  we  had  at  the  first  meeting — sooner  he’s  about  it 
the  better.” 

Nathaniel  Spry  rose  and  wiped  his  glasses. 

“Go  under  the  lamp,  postmaster,”  said  Brendon.  “  You’ll  see 
better.  ’  ’ 

“Thank  you,”  answered  the  secretary.  “Much  obliged  to  you. 
I  will  do  so.” 

“One  thing,”  suddenly  remarked  Noah  Pearn.  “  I  want  to  ax 
whether  among  the  characters  in  the  show  we  might  have  Jude'e 
Jeffreys.  I  seed  his  name  in  an  old  book  awhile  ago,  and  ’tis  clear 
he  held  his  court  to  Lydford  castle.  Shall  he  walk  with  the 
procession?  ” 

“We  can  go  into  that  later.  We  must  read  the  minutes  first. 
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Otherwise  everything  is  ultra  vires  and  illegal,”  declared  Mr. 
Churchward. 

“Well,  Spry  can  set  it  at  rest  in  a  minute  by  saying  who  Judge 
Jeffreys  was — that  is  if  he  knows,”  suggested  Mr.  Taverner. 

“We  all  know  that,”  declared  Mr.  Norseman.  “He  was  a 
regular  historical  Lydford  character.” 

“  Would  he  do  to  walk.  Spry,  or  wouldn’t  he?  Answer  in  a  word. 
If  he’s  no  good — we  need  say  no  more.” 

“  Order !  ”  cried  Mr.  Churchward.  “  I  call  everybody  to  order  who 
interferes  with  Spry.  We  must  have  the  minutes!  ” 

“  You  ought  to  know  about  Judge  Jeffreys  yourself,”  said  Weekes 
shortly.  “  You’re  a  schoolmaster  and  should  have  the  whole  history 
of  the  man  at  your  finger-ends.” 

“  And  so  I  have,”  declared  Mr.  Churchward.  “  Of  course  I  have. 
Who  doubts  it?  ” 

“  Then  let’s  hear  it.  Han’t  for  the  chairman  to  deny  information 
to  the  committee,”  said  Mr.  Pearn. 

Adam  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  I  bow  to  your  opinions,  though  it’s  very  unbusiness-like  and 
improper.  ’  ’ 

Then  he  turned  to  Spry  and  spoke  w'ith  resignation. 

“  Tell  them  about  Judge  Jeffreys,  Nathaniel — since  they  insist 
upon  knowing.  If  you  make  any  mistake,  I’ll  correct  you.” 

Mr.  Spry  dropped  his  report  helplessly,  took  off  his  glasses  and 
scratched  his  head  over  the  right  ear. 

“  He  wasn't  a  very  nice  man,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  gentle¬ 
men.  A  thought  ’asty  and  a  thought  ’arsh.  There’s  poetry  written 
about  him.  He  did  his  work  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  or  it  might 
be  Charles  II.” 

“  Or  the  Commonwealth,”  interrupted  Mr.  Churchward. 

“  Very  true — very  true,  ‘  or  the  Commonwealth,’  as  you  say,  school¬ 
master.  He  was  rather  what  is  called  a  hanging  judge.  Still,  his 
red  robes  and  flowing  wig  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  scene.” 

“Let  the  man  walk!  ”  cried  Mr.  Huggins.  “A  solemn  judge 
would  be  so  good  as  a  sermon  to  all  the  young  youths  for  miles  around, 
and  show  ’em  what  wickedness  might  bring  ’em  to  at  any  moment.” 

“  Y’^ou  don’t  mean  that,  Mr.  Huggins,”  explained  Brendon,  who 
knew  the  veteran.  “  You  mean - ” 

“  We  all  know  what  he  means,”  declared  Mr.  Taverner.  “  Well, 
you  propose  Jeffreys  and  I’ll  second  it,  Noah.” 

“  In  due  course — in  due  course.  The  judge  shall  pass  com¬ 
mittee  in  his  proper  turn,”  said  Mr.  Churchward.  “  Now,  Spry, 
read  as  quickly  as  you  can,  but  nothing’s  to  be  missed.” 

“  How  long  is  the  report?  ”  asked  Henry  Norseman. 

“  Twenty-four  pages  of  foolscap  and  a  half,”  answered  the  secre¬ 
tary.  “  I’ve  written  it  all  out  twice,  and  it  filled  my  spare  time 
for  three  weeks  doing  it.” 

“  Let’s  take  the  thing  as  read!  ”  suggested  Mr.  Taverner. 
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But  Nathaniel  objected  indignantly. 

“Not  at  all!  ”  he  said.  “  I  won’t  have  that.  I  appeal  to  the 
chair— three  weeks’  work - ” 

“Don’t  want  to  have  any  words  with  you,  postmaster;  but  all 
the  same,  without  feeling,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  I  propose 
we  take  the  minutes  as  read,”  answered  Taverner  firmly. 

“Who’ll  second  that?  ”  asked  Weekes. 

“I  will,”  said  Noah  Pearn. 

Mr.  Churchward  sighed,  shook  his  head  tragically,  and  put  his 
hand  over  his  brow. 

“I  do  wish,  Jacob  Taverner,  you  would  bend  to  the  law  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  listen  to  the  chair,”  he  begged.  “  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  me?  I’m  pretty  good  at  making  myself  clear,  1  believe — it’s 
my  business  to  do  so  to  the  youthful  mind — and  I  tell  you  it  can’t 
be  done.  Legally  everything  we  enact  before  the  minutes  are  read 
is  nothing  at  all — a  mere  lapsus  lingua,  in  fact.” 

“Besides,”  said  Daniel,  “  I  beg  to  say  I  ought  to  hear  the  minutes 
—else  how  can  I  know  what  was  settled  at  the  first  meeting?  ” 
“You’re  soon  answered,”  replied  Jarratt  Weekes.  “  Nothing  was 
settled  at  the  first  meeting.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Jarratt,”  said  Adam  Churchward.  “That 
is  neither  kind  nor  true.  A  great  deal  was  settled — else  how  would 
it  take  Nathaniel  Spry  twenty-four  and  a  half  pages  of  foolscap  to 
put  it  all  down?  And  no  man  writes  a  better  or  neater  hand. 
Therefore  I  ask  you  to  call  back  that  statement.” 

“  There  was  a  lot  said — I  admit.  But  surely  you  must  allow 
there  was  mighty  little  done,”  retorted  Weekes. 

“  The  question  is  whether  the  minutes  are  to  be  taken  as  read. 
I’ve  proposed  that  and  Pearn ’s  seconded  it,”  repeated  Mr.  Taverner. 

“  .\nd  I  rule  it  out  of  order,  Taverner,  so  there’s  an  end  of  that,” 
answered  Adam. 

“The  question  is  if  you  can  rule  it  out  of  order,”  replied  Jacob 
Taverner. 

“Certainly  he  can.  Bless  the  man,  he’s  done  it!  ”  said  Brendon. 
“He  says  he’s  done  it;  but  if  it’s  not  legal,  he  can’t  do  it. 
Everybody’s  got  a  right  to  speak  on  a  committee,  and  1  never  heard 
in  all  my  bom  days  that  a  chairman  could  rule  a  thing  out  of  order, 
if ’twas  properly  proposed  and  seconded,”  answered  the  other. 

Much  irrelevant  but  heated  argument  followed,  and  none  could 
satisfy  Jacob  that  the  chairman  was  in  the  right. 

Suddenly  the  keeper  of  the  Castle  Inn  turned  to  Valentine 
Huggins. 

“Let’s  abide  by  you,  Val,”  he  cried.  “  You’m  the  oldest  among 
i  us.  I  warrant  Taverner  will  abide  by  you.  What  do  you  say?  ” 

I  “I  say  ‘beer,’”  piped  the  ancient  man.  “I  be  so  dry  as  a 
I  dead  bone  along  o’  listening;  what  you  talking  members  must  be, 
j  I  can’t  picture.” 

“I  second,”  declared  Weekes;  “  and  ’tis  idle  for  you  to  pretend 
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that  can’t  he  passed,  Churchward,  because  we’re  unanimous _ 

except  Norseman,  who’ll  have  his  bottle  of  lemonade  as  per  usual 
no  doubt.” 

Mr.  Pearn  had  already  put  on  his  hat. 

”  I’ll  nip  round  myself  an’  tell  ’em  to  send  it  in,”  he  declared. 
Then  he  hurried  off. 

“  I’m  in  your  hands,  of  course,”  began  the  schoolmaster.  “I  j 
merely  remark  that  I  don’t  pay  again.  If  you  had  listened  to  the  | 
minutes,  you’d  have  been  reminded  that  the  chairman  stood  liquor  ' 
and  tobacco  last  time.  We  must  give  and  take — even  in  com¬ 
mittee.” 

”  I’ll  pay  half,”  said  Mr.  Taverner.  | 

“And  I’ll  pay  the  rest,”  declared  Nathaniel  Spry,  “ — provided 
the  committee  will  keep  quiet  and  let  me  read  the  minutes  while 
it’s  drinking.’” 

“  That’s  fair  enough,  certainly,”  said  Brendon.  “  By  the  looks 
of  it,  this  meeting  won’t  have  no  time  to  do  more  than  hear  what 
fell  out  at  the  last.  ’Tis  near  nine  o’clock  now,  and  us  no  for¬ 
warder.” 

When  Mr.  Pearn  returned  with  a  pot-boy  and  three  quarts  of 
ale,  the  secretary  had  started  upon  his  report.  Nobody  paid  much 
attention  to  him  save  Daniel  Brendon ;  but  as  soon  as  the  liquor  was 
poured  out — by  which  time  Mr.  Spry  had  come  to  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon — an  interruption  took  place. 

“  I  ask  for  that  passage  to  be  given  again,”  said  Mr.  Norseman. 
“I  heard  my  name,  but  I  didn’t  catch  what  went  with  it.” 

Nathaniel  read  as  follows:  — 

“  Mr.  Valentine  Huggins  then  proposed  that  the  Dragon  should 
go  along  with  St.  George,  and  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  William  i 
Churchward  should  enact  the  Dragon.  Mr.  Norseman  then  said 
that  he  would  be  party  to  no  play-acting,  because  play-acting  in  his  | 
opinion  was  wickedness;  and  he  added  that  if  the  committee  per¬ 
sisted  in  this  opinion,  he  would  think  it  his  duty  to  put  the  matter 
before  the  vicar.  Mr.  William  Churchward  was  privately  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  chairman  subsequent  to  the  meeting  and  refused  ■ 
to  play  Dragon - ” 

“  If  that’s  still  your  opinion,  Norseman,  you’d  better  go  off  the 
committee,”  said  Mr.  Taverner;  “  because  to  dress  up  to  be  some¬ 
body  else  is  play-acting  in  a  way,  even  though  nought’s  said.  You 
be  in  a  minority  of  one,  so  you  may  just  as  well  retire.” 

“  I  may  be,  or  I  may  not  be,”  answ’ered  Mr.  Norseman.  “  I’m 
here  to  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and,  in  a  word,  I 
shan’t  retire.” 

“  I  don’t  hold  with  play-acting  either,”  declared  Daniel  suddenly. 

“  Ban’t  sure  that  I  do,  on  second  thoughts,”  added  ]\Ir.  Huggins. 
“  Anyway,  I  want  to  say  that  if  any  other  member  would  like  to  be 
Moses - ” 
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“That’s  all  settled  and  passed,  and  you  can’t  withdraw, 
Valentine,”  replied  Mr.  Churchward.  ‘‘  Go  on,  Nat.” 

“What  is  play-acting  and  what  isn’t?  ”  asked  Mr.  Pearn.  “  We’d 
better  settle  that  once  for  all.  I  say  ’tisn’t  play-acting  if  no  speeches 
are  made.” 

“  If  it  has  been  carried  that  Mr.  Huggins  is  to  be  dressed  up  as 
Moses,  I’m  afraid  I  must  vote  against  it,”  said  Daniel.  “  I’m  very 
sorry  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  general  wish,  but  I  couldn’t 
support  that.  In  my  view  ’tis  playing  the  fool  with  a  holy 
character. 

“Don’t  be  so  narrow-minded,”  said  Mr.  Taverner. 

“  You  must  be  narrow-minded  if  you  want  to  keep  in  the  narrow 
way,”  declared  Norseman.  “  The  man’s  right,  though  I  haven’<^ 
seen  him  in  church  for  three  months.” 

“  If  we’re  going  back  on  what  we  passed  last  time — ’tis  idle  for 
you  to  read  any  more,  post-master,”  said  Mr.  Churchward.  ‘‘  I  may 
remind  the  committee  that  Mr.  Norseman  himself  had  no  objection 
to  Moses  before.” 

“More  shame  to  me,”  answered  the  churchwarden  frankly.  ‘‘I 
was  weak,  as  them  in  a  minority  too  often  find  themselves;  but  now, 
with  this  man  beside  me,  I’m  strong,  and  I  stand  out  against  Moses 
tooth  and  nail.” 

“Let’s  drop  Moses,  souls!  ”  said  Mr.  Huggins.  “  We  can  walk 
very  well  without  him,  and  we  don’t  want  to  offend  church  or  chapel. 
I’m  sure.  ’Twould  be  a  bad  come-along-of-it  if  we  had  vicar  and 
the  quality  against  us.  If  I  can  give  him  up,  I’m  sure  all  you  men 
ought  to.” 

Jarratt  Weekes  had  been  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Spry’s 
report  while  the  rest  talked.  Now  he  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet  and 
shouted  loudly : 

“Look  here.  Spry — what’s  this  you’ve  got  here?  Like  your  in¬ 
solence — making  me  look  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee !  This 
stuff  shan’t  be  read — not  officially.  You’ve  put  words  here  that  I 
spoke  in  heat.  Not  that  they  wasn’t  perfectly  reasonable  ones — all 
the  same,  they  shouldn’t  be  recorded.  I’m  not  going  to  be  written 
'  down,  in  cold  blood,  as  using  swear  words.  ’Tisn’t  fair  to  any¬ 
body’s  character.  Here  it  is,  neighbours,  and  I  ask  you  if  ’tis  right 
—page  twenty-one  :  —  ” 

He  read  as  follows  :  — 

“  ‘  The  chairman  then  quoted  the  Latin  language,  which  annoyed 
Mr.  Jarratt  Weekes,  who  thereupon  asked  him,  why  the  hell  he 
.  couldn’t  talk  English.’” 

“You  oughtn’t  to  have  put  that  down,  Nathaniel,”  said  Mr. 
Churchward  reproachfully.  ”  It  would  far  better  have  become  you 

to  leave  that  out.  If  I  could  forgive  it — which  I  did  do — surely - ” 

,  “There  it  is  for  anybody  to  see,”  continued  Weekes;  “  and  I 
I  propose  we  burn  his  silly  minutes,  for  they’m  nothing  but  a  tissue 
of  twaddle  and  impertinence  and - ” 
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“  I  rise  to  order !  ”  cried  Mr.  Spry.  “I’m  not  going  to  be  insulted 
to  my  face  and  stand  it.  I  claim  the  protection  of  the  chair  and 
the  committee  in  general.  What  right  had  I  to  doctor  the  report? 
If  people  use  foul  language  on  a  committee  and  lose  their  tempers 
and  misbehave  themselves  at  a  public  function,  let  ’em  take  the 
consequences!  ’’ 

“  You  shut  your  mouth!  ’’  shouted  Weekes,  “or  I’ll  make  you. 
A  pink-eyed  rabbit  of  a  man  like  you  to  stab  me  in  the  back  with 
your  pen  and  ink!  I - ’’ 

“  Order — order!  ’’  cried  Pearn  and  Taverner  simultaneously. 
Everybody  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  Brendon  turned  to  the 
chairman. 

“Why  the  mischief  don’t  you  keep  order?’’  he  asked. 

“Easy  to  say — easy  to  say,’’  answered  Adam  wildly.  “But 
what  mortal  man’s  going  to  do  it?  ’’ 

“  ’Twas  you  broke  up  the  last  meeting,  Weekes,  an’  I  don’t  think 
none  the  better  of  you  for  it,’’  grumbled  Mr.  Huggins.  “  All  the 
same  us  shan’t  get  through  no  business  now — an’  the  beer  be  all 
drunk  and  the  time’s  past  ten - ’’ 

“  I  propose  we  adjourn,’’  said  Mr.  Norseman. 

“  And  so  do  I,’’  added  Brendon.  “  Never  knowed  myself  that  a 
lot  of  growed-up  men  could  make  such  a  row  and  be  so  foolish.’’ 

“  The  meeting  is  suspended  nine  die,  gentlemen,’’  declared  Adam 
Churchw’ard,  “  and  I  may  add  that  I’ll  not  be  chairman  again.  No— 
I  will  not.  The  strain  is  far  too  severe  for  a  sensitive  man.’’ 

“  Just  like  you,’’  answered  Weekes.  “  The  moment  you  get  into 
a  mess,  you  curl  up,  same  as  a  frightened  woodlouse.  You’re  not 
the  proper  man  for  a  chairman.’’ 

“  And  you’re  not  the  proper  man  for  a  committee,’’  answered 
Adam,  very  pink  and  hot.  “  ’Tis  all  your  fault,  and  I  say  it  out,  not¬ 
withstanding  the — the  relations  in  which  we  stand.  You’ve  not  the 
self-control  for  a  committee.  And  you  do  swear  a  great  deal  too 
much — both  in  public  and  private  life.’ 

They  wrangled  on  while  Norseman  and  Brendon  departed,  and 
Spry  only  stayed  to  see  his  report  scattered  on  the  floor  under  every¬ 
body’s  feet.  Then,  with  an  expression  of  opinion  unusually  strong 
for  him,  he  took  his  hat  and  went  home.  Mr.  Pearn  looked  after 
the  crockery,  Mr.  Taverner  assisted  Valentine  Huggins  into  his  coat 
and  saw  him  on  his  way. 

“  Out  of  evil  cometh  good,  Jacob,’’  said  the  ancient.  “  Be  it  as 
’tw'ill,  I’ve  got  Moses  off  my  back.  But  this  here  have  furnished 
a  dreadful  lesson  to  me  not  to  push  myself  forward  into  the  public 
eye.  Never  again  will  I  seek  to  be  uplifted  in  company.  ’Twas  only 
the  sudden  valour  of  beer  made  me  offer  myself,  and  I’ve  never  had 
a  easy  moment  since.’’ 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Churchward  and  Jarratt  quickly  settled  their  dif¬ 
ference.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  Spry  had  departed,  the  chairman 
adopted  an  attitude  very  disloyal  to  the  post-master,  and  even 
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called  him  an  officious  little  whipper-snapper.  This  appeased  the 
injured  Weekes,  and  when  his  future  father-in-law  went  further  and 
invited  him  home  to  see  Mary  and  drink  some  whiskey,  Jarratt 
relented. 

“  Us’ll  drop  this  business  once  for  all,”  he  said.  “It  don’t 
become  your  position  to  sit  over  a  lot  of  silly  fools  that  don’t  know 
their  own  mind.  You’ve  got  something  better  to  do  with  your  time. 
I’m  sure.  When  I’m  married  to  Mary,  you  shall  help  me  with 
figures  and  such  like.  Anyway,  don’t  you  call  them  ignorant  men 
together  again.  I  won’t  have  it.  Let  the  water  come  and  be 
damned  to  it.  ’Tis  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about  when  all’s  said.” 

“You  may  be  right,”  admitted  Mr.  Churchward.  “  In  Christian 
charity  the  committee  meant  well,  but  they  have  not  been  educated. 
There’s  no  logic — nothing  to  work  upon.  I’m  disappointed,  for  I  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  the  subject.  However,  if  it’s  got 
to  fall  through — there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

And  Brendon,  as  he  tramped  home  with  Sarah  Jane,  made  her 
laugh  long  and  loud  while  he  told  of  the  meeting.  He  was  not  much 
amused  himself — only  somewhat  indignant  at  the  waste  of  hours 
represented  by  that  evening’s  work. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Advent. 

Gregory  Daniel  Brendon  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and 
work  nearly  stood  still  at  Ruddyford  until  the  doctor  had  driven  off 
and  the  great  event  belonged  to  past  time.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  splendidly  successful  than  his  arrival,  or  himself.  There  was 
only  one  opinion  concerning  him,  and  when  in  due  course  the  child 
came  to  be  baptised,  he  enjoyed  a  wide  and  generous  measure  of 
admiration. 

Hephzibah,  who  was  nothing  if  not  superlative,  attended  the 
christening,  and,  after  that  ceremony,  proclaimed  her  opinion  of  the 
infant.  Sarah  Jane,  whose  habit  of  mind  led  her  to  admire  Mrs. 
Weekes,  had  asked  Philip’s  wife  to  be  godmother,  and  such  a  very 
unusual  compliment  awakened  a  great  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
sharp-tongued  woman’s  heart. 

After  a  Sunday  ceremony,  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Luke 
Gospellers,  all  walked  on  foot  back  to  Ruddyford,  and  Mrs.  Weekes, 
with  Sarah  Jane  upon  one  side  of  her  and  Susan,  carrying  the  baby, 
on  the  other,  improved  the  hour. 

“  Only  yesterday,  to  market,  Mrs.  Swain  said  ‘  My  dear  Heph¬ 
zibah  ’ — so  she  always  calls  me — ‘  why,  you’m  not  yourself — you’m 
all  a-dreaming!  I  ax  for  a  brace  of  fowls,’  she  says,  ‘  and,  merciful 
goodness,’  she  says,  ‘  you  hand  me  a  pat  of  butter!  ’  ’Twas  true. 
My  mind  ran  so  upon  this  here  child,  as  we’ve  marked  wi’  the  Sign 
to-day.  I  tell  you,  Sarah  Jane,  that,  cautious  as  I  am  in  my  use 
of  words,  I  can’t  speak  too  well  of  him.  He’s  a  regular  right  down 
masterpiece  of  a  child.  Look  at  his  little  round  barrel,  if  you  don’t 
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believe  me.  An’  a  hand  as  will  grasp  hold  that  tight !  An’  a  clever 
child,  I  warn  ’e.  Did  ’e  mark  the  eyes  of  un  when  he  seed  parson’s 
gold  watch-chain?  He  knowed!  ’Twas  his  first  sight  of  gold — yet 
up  his  fingers  went  to  it — an’  he  pulled  a  very  sour  face  when  he  had 
to  let  go.  There’s  wisdom  there — mark  me.  And  hair  like  a  good 
angel’s.  True  ’tis  only  the  first  crop  an’  he’ll  moult  it;  but  you  can 
always  take  a  line  through  the  first  what  the  lasting  hair  will  be. 
Curly,  I  warrant,  an’  something  darker  than  yours,  but  brighter 
than  his  father’s.” 

“  He’ve  got  his  father’s  eyes  to  a  miracle,”  said  Sarah  Jane. 

“  He’m  listening  to  every  word  you  be  saying!  ”  declared  Susan 

“A  precious,  darling,  li’l,  plump,  sweet,  tibby  lamb!  ”  cried  Mrs. 
Weekes  in  an  ecstasy.  “  Hold  off  his  blanket,  Susie.  Yes,  if  he 
han’t  taking  it  all  in.  A  wonder  and  a  delight,  you  mark  me, 
mother.  You’ve  done  very  clever  indeed,  and  never  have  I  seen 
such  a  perfect  perfection  of  a  baby,  since  my  own  son  Jarratt  was 
born.  Just  such  another  he  was — a  thought  more  stuggy  in  the 
limbs,  perhaps,  as  was  natural  with  such  round  parents;  but  noways 
different  else.  Would  fasten  on  a  bit  of  bright  metal  like  a  dog  on  a 
bone.” 

‘‘  My  little  one’s  got  lovelier  eyes,  if  I  may  say  so — lovelier  eyes 
than  Jarratt ’s,”  said  Sarah  Jane. 

“  ’Tis  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  likes  blue,  some  brown,  some 
grey.  Eyes  be  same  as  bosses:  you  can’t  have  good  ones  a  had 
colour.  Taking  it  all  round,  grey  eyes  see  more  than  brown  ones, 
and  little  eyes  more  than  big  ones.  But  long  sight  or  short,  us  can 
all  see  our  way  to  glory.  This  here  infant’s  marked  for  goodness. 
Mind  you  let  him  use  my  spoon  so  soon  as  ever  he  can.  ’Tis  real 
silver,  Sarah  Jane,  as  the  lion  on  the  handle  will  tell  ’e,  if  you  under¬ 
stand  such  things.” 

“  I  knowed  that  well  enough  the  moment  I  saw  it,  and  so  did 
Tabitha.  ’Tis  a  very  beautiful  spoon  indeed.  He’s  had  it  in  his 
mouth  a ’ready  for  that  matter.” 

“Trust  him! — a  wonder  as  he  is!  There  han’t  nothing  he  won’t 
know  the  use  for  very  soon.  That  child  will  he  talking  sense  in 
twelve  months !  I  know  it !  I’m  never  wrong  in  such  matters.  A 
lusty  tyrant  for  ’e;  an’  a  great  drinker,  I  w^arrant !  ” 

“  A  grand  thirsty  boy  for  sartain,”  admitted  the  mother.  “  An’ 
my  bosom’s  always  brimming  for  his  dear,  li’l,  red  lips,  thank  God!  ” 

Mrs.  Weekes  nodded  appreciatively. 

“  You’ve  got  to  think  of  his  dairy  for  the  present.  Who  be  looking 
after  Ruddyford’s?  ” 

“Why,  I  be,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  “  I  was  only  away  from  work 
five  weeks.” 

“  When  do  Mr.  Woodrow  come  back?  ” 

“Afore  Christmas,  ’tis  said;  and  that  reminds  me:  Mr.  Trout 
wants  a  tell  with  your  son.  There’s  something  in  the  wind,  though 
what  it  is  I  can’t  say.” 

“  I’ll  carry  the  message.  I  see  Trout  chattering  to  Weekes  behind 
us  now;  but  ’twill  be  better  he  gives  me  any  message  that’s  got 
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money  to  it.  When  Philip  Weekes  says  he’ll  bear  a  thing  in  mind, 
’tis  a  still-birth  every  time,  for  nothing’s  ever  delivered  alive  from  his 
addled  brain.  That  poor  man  !  But  ’tis  Sunday  and  a  day  of  grace. 
However,  I’ll  speak  to  Prout.  Susan — what — here,  give  me  over  the 
child  this  instant  moment.  You  hold  un  as  if  he  was  a  doll,  instead 
of  an  immortal  Christian  spirit,  to  be  an  angel  come  his  turn.  An’ 
that’s  more’n  ever  you  can  hope  to  be,  you  tousled,  good-for- 
nought!  ” 

Joe  Tapson  and  Walter  Agg  joined  the  women. 

“These  be  the  two  men  gossips,’’  said  Sarah  Jane.  “  I  wanted 
for  Mr.  Prout  to  be  one,  but  Daniel  mistrusted  his  opinions.  Dan’s 
very  particular  indeed  about  religion,  you  must  know.’’ 

“  Quite  right  too,’’  said  Mrs.  Weekes.  “  And  I  hope  as  you  men 
will  keep  that  in  mind  and  never  say  a  crooked  word  or  do  a  crooked 
thing  afore  this  infant  hero.  He’s  a  better  built  boy  than  either  of 
you  ever  was,  without  a  doubt,  and  you  can  see — by  the  make  of  his 
head-bones — that  he’ll  be  a  master  one  day  and  raised  up  above 
common  men — just  like  my  own  son  be.  But  never  you  dare  to  lead 
him  astray,  or  I’ll  know  the  reason  why.  I’m  his  godmother,  and  I 
don’t  take  on  a  job  of  this  sort  without  being  wide  awake.  An’  if 
there’s  any  faults  show  in  him  presently.  I’ll  have  a  crow  to  pluck 
with  you  men  very  quick.’’ 

“What  about  his  father,  ma’am?’’  asked  Agg. 

“I’ll  say  the  same  to  him  as  I  say  to  you,’’  she  replied.  “I’ll 
stand  no  nonsense  from  his  father.  The  child’s  worth  ten  of  his  father 
a’ready.  Lord!  the  noble  weight  of  him!  Here,  take  hold  of  him, 
Sarah  Jane,  for  the  love  of  heaven.  He’s  pulling  my  arms  out  of 
the  arm-holes  !  ’  ’ 

At  the  rear  of  the  party  wmlked  together  the  father  and  grandfather 
of  the  baby. 

Daniel  had  talked  about  his  child  until  he  felt  somewhat  weary 
of  the  subject.  But  nothing  could  tire  Gregory  Friend.  Already  he 
planned  the  infant’s  first  visit  to  the  peat-works,  and  every  time  that 
his  son-in-law  changed  the  subject,  he  returned  to  it. 

Daniel  laughed. 

“Well,  you’ll  have  two  things  to  talk  about  now,’’  he  said. 
“Afore  ’twas  only  peat — now  ’twill  be  peat  an’  the  baby.’’ 

“Yes,’’  answered  Gregory,  “  you’m  quite  right  there;  Daniel. 
I’ll  lam  him  all  I  know,  and  I  dare  say,  if  he’s  spared,  he’ll  find  out 
more  than  I  know.  But  my  secrets  that  child  shall  have  in  course 
of  time — if  he  proves  worthy  of  ’em.’’ 

John  Prout  and  Philip  Weekes  walked  together  and  discussed 
another  subject. 

“  He’s  coming  home  presently,’’  said  the  head  man  of  Ruddyford, 
“  but  the  doctors  reckon  he’ll  be  wise  to  stop  off  the  high  ground  and 
winter  in  the  valleys.  His  idea  be  to  put  up  at  Lydford  for  the 
winter,  and  he’s  divided  between  taking  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the 
Castle  Inn,  with  Noah  Pearn,  or  renting  a  house  if  he  can  get  one. 
He’d  rather  have  the  house  for  peace  and  quietness.  But  ’tisn’t 
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often  a  house  worth  calling  one  be  in  the  market  to  Lydford.  Now 
I’m  thinking  of  your  son’s  place — what  he  bought  back-along  from 
widow  Koutleigh  before  she  died.” 

“  Might  suit  Jar  very  well,  I  should  think,”  said  the  other.  ”  ’Tis 
true  he’s  going  to  be  married  to  the  schoolmaster’s  daughter;  but 
they’m  not  in  any  hurry.  In  fact,  there’s  more  business  than 
pleasure  to  the  match,  I  fancy,  though  I  wouldn’t  dare  to  say  so. 
Anyway,  the  cottage  is  empty  now.  ’Twould  want  doing  up.  ’Tis 
the  very  house  for  a  tender  man — sheltered  from  north  and  east  and 
west,  wi’  a  face  that  catches  every  glimmer  of  sun  that  shines.” 

“I’ll  name  it  to  master  in  writing.  I’m  sadly  troubled  about  it 
all.  I  suppose  you  don’t  know  what  your  son  would  ax?  ” 

“  Can’t  tell  you  that.  The  more  Mr.  Woodrow  wants  it,  the 
higher  Jarratt  will  rise.  That’s  business,  of  course.  I’m  not 
saying  nothing  in  praise  of  such  a  way  of  doing  things,  but  merely 
telling  you  what  will  happen.” 

“  Of  course  master  may  prefer  Bridgetstowe  or  Mary  Tavy.  Your 
son  mustn’t  think  there’s  no  competition.” 

“  I’ll  name  it  to  him,”  said  Mr.  Weekes.  “  By  rights  I  ought 
to  get  a  little  bit  of  a  commission  if  it  goes  through  ;  but  nobody  won’t 
think  of  that.” 

They  talked  further,  and  Prout  deplored  the  fact  that  Hilary 
Woodrow’s  condition  had  called  for  a  visit  to  the  doctor.  It  was 
thought  he  had  been  exceedingly  well  and  happy  among  his  friends 
and  relatives  in  Kent.  Then  came  the  frosty  news  of  indifferent 
health.  Philip  shared  John’s  regret,  and  they  still  discussed  the 
matter  when  Ruddyford  w^as  reached. 

Tabitha  had  prepared  a  handsome  tea  which  all  attended,  and 
Gregory  Daniel  sat  on  his  grandfather’s  knee  and  watched  the  eating 
of  the  christening  cake.  A  handsome  silver  mug  quite  threw 
Hephzibah’s  spoon  into  the  shade.  The  gift  commanded  very  general 
admiration,  and  Mrs.  Weekes,  w’hen  appealed  to,  declared  that  it 
could  not  have  cost  a  penny  less  than  five  pounds.  It  came  from 
Hilary  Woodrow^. 

“I’m  hoping  he’ll  lift  Dan  up  a  bit  after  he  comes  back,”  Sarah 
Jane  said  privately  to  Mrs.  Weekes,  as  the  tea  progressed.  “  My 
man’s  worked  like  a  pair  of  bosses  since  master  w'ent  away;  and 
everybody  knows  it.” 

“  Why  for  do  he  stop  if  he’m  not  satisfied  with  his  wages?  ”  asked 
Hephzibah.  “  Such  a  mighty  man  he  is.  Why,  if  there  was  an  inch 
or  two  more  of  him,  he  might  a ’most  have  got  his  living  in  a  doom- 
show,  an’  never  done  a  stroke  more  work.  I  seed  a  giant  at  Plymouth 
fair  two  or  three  year  back — a  poor  reed  of  a  man,  up  seven  foot 
high,  wi’  death  written  in  the  great,  sorrowful  white  face  of  him. 
But  Dan’s  so  strong  as  he  be  large.” 

“  He  wouldn’t  fling  up  Ruddyford  for  anything.  He  gets  very 
good  money,  you  know,  though  not  so  good  as  he  could  wish.  Then 
there’s  father  up  to  the  peat-works.  I  promised,  and  Dan  promised, 
not  to  go  very  far  oft  from  him.” 
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Mrs.  Weekes  shook  her  head  at  Gregory  Friend,  though  he  did 
not  appreciate  the  fact,  for  he  was  talking  to  Philip. 

“  A  wilful  and  a  silly  soul,  though  your  father,”  she  said.  “  ’Tis 
wasting  the  years  of  his  life  to  stop  up  there — no  better  than  a 
pelican  in  the  wilderness.  He  ought  to  be  made  to  drop  it.” 

‘‘  I  wish  you  could  make  him,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  “  Already  he’s 
planning  to  teach  the  baby  all  about  peat.” 

”  ‘  Peat  ’ !  ”  cried  Hephzibah  scornfully.  “  I  hope  no  godchild  of 
mine  will  sink  to  peat.  liet  me  make  a  market-man  of  him,  and  take 
him  afore  the  nation,  and  teach  him  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
knack  to  get  it,  and  the  way  to  stick  to  it !  ” 

“  ’Tis  very  good  of  you,  I’m  sure,”  declared  the  mother.  “  I  hope 
he’ll  be  much  drawed  to  you,  come  he  grows.” 

‘‘He’s  drawed  to  me  already,”  asserted  Mrs.  Weekes.  “We 
understand  each  other  mighty  well.” 


Going  home  with  her  husband,  Hephzibah  heard  the  news  con¬ 
cerning  Hilary  Woodrow  and  his  proposed  winter  lodgment.  She  was 
much  excited,  and  even  Mr.  Weekes  won  a  word  of  praise.  But  he 
deserved  it,  and,  in  justice,  his  wife  dispensed  the  same. 

When  first  he  told  her,  she  stood  still  and  rated  him. 

“  You  post — you  stock  of  a  man ! — couldn’t  you  see  that  the  first 
thing  was  Woodrow’s  address?  Now  others  will  get  to  hear  tell 
of  this,  and  then  Thorpe  will  be  offering  his  dog-kennel  of  a  house  at 
Little  Lydford,  or  them  Barkells  at  Bridgetstowe  will  try  to  get  him 
for  that  tumble-down  hovel  by  the  church.  Why  didn’t  Prout  tell 
me  instead  of  you?  If  you  were  a  man  instead  of  a  mommet,'  you'd 
turn  back  this  minute  and  not  rest  till  you’d  got  farmer’s  address 
for  Jarratt.  ’Tis  taking  bread  out  of  your  son’s  mouth  if  you  don’t — 
mark  me.” 

“I’ll  run  back  an’  get  it,  if  you  like,”  said  Susan,  who  walked 
beside  her  aunt. 

“As  a  matter  of  act,  the  address  is  took  down  in  my  pocket- 
book,”  explained  Mr.  Weekes  with  calm  triumph.  “  An’  more  than 
that:  I’ve  got  John  Prout ’s  faithful  promise  not  to  tell  nobody  else 
the  address  till  we’ve  had  two  days’  start.  That  may  be  the  w’ork 
of  a  post  or  a  mgmmet,  or  it  may  not.  For  my  part,  I’m  pleased 
with  myself.” 

“  Then  why  ever  didn’t  you  say  so?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Weekes.  “  ’Twas 
a  very  proper,  smart  thing  to  do,  Philip — and  a  very  hopeful  thing  in 
you.  I  always  say,  and  always  shall  say,  that  so  far  as  Almighty 
God’s  concerned,  He’ve  done  His  part  in  you.  You’ve  got  a  hand¬ 
some  share  of  intellects — in  fact,  more  than  your  share,  if  you 
wouldn’t  be  so  rash  and  reckless.” 

“  So  I  say  myself,”  answ’ered  the  huckster;  “  and  another  thing: 
I  ought  to  have  a  bit  of  commission  from  Jarratt,  if  this  goes  through. 
A  lot  of  these  little  bits  of  business  I  do  for  him,  off  and  on,  but  I 
never  get  a  half-crown  from  the  man.” 

(1)  Mommet,  scarecrow. 
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“If  it  goes  through,  us  ought  to  be  thought  upon,  certainly,” 
admitted  his  wife;  “  but  what  with  his  marriage  next  year,  and  that 
bad  debt  to  Sourton,  and  one  thing  and  another.  Jar  won’t  be  flingin" 
his  money  about  over-free  just  now.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Hungry  1\I  a  n  . 

Hilary  Woodrow  returned  home  at  Christmas.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  heard  from  Jarratt  Weekes  and  agreed  to  take  his  cottage 
at  Lydford  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  farmer  conversed  at  length  with  John  Prout,  but  told  him 
little  respecting  his  adventures  in  London,  or  in  Kent.  His  health 
appeared  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  Hilary  explained  that  he  had 
received  certain  medical  warnings.  His  lungs  were  not  strong.  His 
physician  did  not  object  to  a  winter  spent  in  Devonshire,  but  advised 
that  the  master  of  Ruddyford  should  seek  a  milder  home  than  the 
Moor  until  spring  returned. 

“  In  soft  weather  I  shall  ride  up  every  day,”  explained  Woodrow; 
“  but  when  the  frost  is  heavy,  or  we’re  getting  nothing  but  rain,  I 
shall  keep  down  below.” 

It  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  into  Jarratt ’s  house  immediately 
after  Christmas,  and  to  her  immense  satisfaction  Susan  secured  the 
post  of  Hilary’s  servant.  Her  aunt  managed  this,  and  duly  impressed 
upon  the  maiden  that  here  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Let 
her  but  cook  and  order  the  simple  household  in  a  manner  to  suit 
Mr.  Woodrow,  and  her  fortune  must  unquestionably  be  made,  so 
Mrs.  Weekes  assured  her;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  failed  to 
satisfy  an  unexacting  bachelor,  then  her  case  was  hopeless,  and  she 
must  never  expect  to  achieve  the  least  success  in  service  or  in  life. 
To  Susan’s  face  Hephzibah  expressed  the  most  fearful  doubts;  behind 
her  back  she  assured  the  neighbours  that  her  niece  was  well  suited 
to  the  post. 

“  Have  I  been  a-training  of  her  four  years  for  nought?  ”  she  asked. 
“  A  flighty  wench,  I  grant  you,  and  full  of  faults  as  any  other  young 
thing,  but  she  can  stand  to  work  and  take  care  of  herself  very  well; 
and  she’ve  always  got  me  to  fall  back  upon  for  advice  and  teaching, 
seeing  I’m  but  fifty  yards  aw'ay.” 

Of  Hilary’s  inner  life,  while  absent  from  his  home,  John  Prout 
naturally  heard  nothing,  and  it  was  a  woman,  not  a  man,  who  shared 
the  farmer’s  confidence.  He  had  striven  to  seek  escape  of  mind  from 
Sarah  Jane  in  the  society  of  other  women;  and  he  had  failed.  He 
spent  very  little  time  in  London,  and  found  himself  glad  to  quit  it 
again.  His  old  enjoyment  thereof  w'as  dead.  The  place  offended 
him,  choked  him,  bored  him.  He  had  no  desire  towards  any  of  its 
pleasures  while  there.  Instead,  he  grew  anxious  about  his  health. 

In  Kent  he  found  himself  happier,  yet  the  conditions  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  rather  than  any  personal  relations  with  kindred,  occupied  his 
days.  The  hops  gave  him  much  interest.  His  cousins  and  their 
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friends  found  him  cold  and  indifferent.  Sarah  Jane’s  image  haunted 
his  loneliness,  and  her  picture  in  his  mind’s  eye  was  a  lovelier  and 
more  tangible  thing  to  him  than  the  living  shapes  of  the  amiable 
young  women  he  met.  He  had  devoted  a  day  to  purchasing  the 
silver  cup  for  Sarah  Jane’s  baby;  and  on  return  home,  he  had  pleased 
Daniel  greatly  by  his  attitude  towards  the  infant. 

“I  would  have  offered  to  be  a  god-parent,”  he  explained  to 
Brendon;  ‘‘  but  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  With  my  views 
I  could  not  have  done  so,  and  you  would  not  have  desired  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  wish  your  child  every  good.  ’Twill  be  a  pleasant  thing 
presently  to  have  a  little  one  about  the  place ;  and  it  should  make 
us  all  younger  again.” 

Brendon  was  gratified,  and  since  his  master  henceforth  adopted 
extreme  care  in  his  approach  to  Sarah  Jane,  relations  proceeded  in  a 
manner  very  satisfactory  to  all. 

But  fierce  fires  burnt  in  both  men  out  of  sight.  One’s  natural 
jealousy  and  suspicion  kept  him  keenly  alive  to  every  shadow  on  the 
threshold  of  his  home’s  honour;  the  other  knew  now  with  absolute 
knowledge  that  Brendon ’s  wife  was  the  first  and  greatest  thought  in 
his  mind.  Passionately  he  desired  her.  He  believed  that  his  own 
life  was  not  destined  to  be  lengthy,  and  his  interests  largely  nar¬ 
rowed  to  this  woman.  Of  late  ethics  wearied  him.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  futility  of  the  eternal  theme.  For  a  season  he 
sickened  of  philosophy  and  self-restraint.  He  found  Sarah  Jane 
lovelier,  sw^eeter,  more  distracting  every  way  than  when  he  left  her. 
At  Ruddyford  no  opportunity  offered  to  see  her  alone.  Then,  as  he 
knew  they  must  when  taking  the  Lydford  cottage,  chances  began 
to  occur. 

She  often  came  with  the  butter  for  Mrs.  Weekes,  and  Friday  was 
a  fever  day  for  Woodrow,  until  he  saw  her  pass  his  dwelling  on  the 
way  to  the  village. 

Once  they  spoke  at  some  length  together,  for  he  was  riding  back 
to  the  farm  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  time  was  dry  and  cold.  A 
powder  of  snow  scattered  the  ground,  but  the  air  braced,  though 
the  grey  north  spoke  of  heavier  snow  to  come. 

“You  never  asked  me  about  all  my  adventures  when  I  was  away, 
Sarah  Jane,”  he  said.  “  I  had  such  a  number  of  things  to  tell  you, 
but  unkind  fate  seems  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  talk  to  the 
one  person  in  the  world  I  love  to  talk  to.” 

“What  silliness!  I’m  sure  John  Front’s  a  better  listener  than 
me.” 

“  Front’s  an  old  woman — you’re  a  young  one.  That’s  the  differ¬ 
ence.  He  bothers  over  my  health  as  if  he  was  my  mother.  You 
don’t  let  that  trouble  you,  Sarah  Jane?  ” 

“Indeed  but  I  do.  ’Twas  only  a  bit  agone,  at  your  gate,  I  was 
asking  Susan  if  you  took  your  milk  regular,  and  ate  your  meat  as 
you  should.  And  when  she  said  what  a  poor  feeder  you  was,  I  blamed 
her  cooking,  and  told  her  I’d  bring  a  recipe  or  two  from  Tabitha,  who 
knows  the  things  you  like.  And  I  did.” 
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“  If  you’re  hungry  one  way,  you’ve  no  appetite  another.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  myself.  We  always  want  to  talk  of  ourselves  when 
we’re  miserable,  and  only  care  to  hear  about  other  people  when 
we’re  happy.  I  went  to  seek  peace  and  I  found  none.  Nobody  com¬ 
forted  me — nobody  knew  how  to.  Nobody  knew  Sarah  Jane,  and 
that  was  the  only  subject  that  could  interest  me.” 

‘‘Doan’t  ’e  begin  that  foolishness  again.  1  had  hoped  so  much 
as  you  might  have  found  a  proper  maiden  to  love  you  and  marry 
you.’” 

”  Who  can  love  me?  No,  I  don’t  ask  that  now.  But — oh,  Sarah 
Jane,  I  do  ask  you  to  see  me  sometimes — only  very  seldom — so  that 
I  may  hear  your  voice  and  look  into  your  eyes.” 

“  Dan - ” 

“Is  it  my  fault?  Can  you  help  loving  your  husband  or  your 
child?  Can  I  help  loving  you?  No — don’t  look  wild  and  wretched, 
as  if  you  thought  you  were  going  to  be  caught  in  a  thunderstorm.  I 
do  love  you,  and  only  you ;  and  my  love  for  you  is  the  one  thing  that 
kept  me  from  going  mad  in  London.  You  can  buy  sham  love  there, 
and  sham  diamonds,  and  sham  everything.  Shams  are  on  sale  to 
suit  all  purses.  Once,  when  first  I  went  there,  I  enjoyed  them — 
not  now.  There’s  only  one  real  love  and  one  real  woman  in  the 
world  now.  But  don’t  be  frightened,  Sarah  Jane.  The  knights  of 
old  loved  just  as  I  love  you — a  love  as  sweet  and  clean  and  honest, 
as  reason  is  sweet  and  clean  and  honest.  I  only  want  to  make  you 
happier.  The  happier  you  are,  the  happier  I  shall  be.  Y’ou  can’t 
be  angry  with  me  for  wanting  to  make  you  and  yours  happy.  You 
might  see  me  sometimes.  It  would  be  to  lengthen  my  days  if  you 
would.  ” 

“  Daniel - ” 

“  I  guess  what  you’re  going  to  say.  He’s  not  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are.  Well,  leave  that  for  the  moment.  He’s  safe  enough. 
Safer  and  luckier  than  he  knows.” 

“  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  that.  I  was  thinking  what  he  would  say 
if  he  heard  you.” 

“  Don’t  tell  him.  Never  make  a  man  miserable  for  nothing. 
Another  man  couldn’t  understand  me.  But  a  woman  can.  You  can, 
and  you  do.  You’re  not  angry  with  me.  You  couldn’t  be.  You 
haven’t  the  heart  to  be  angry  with  me.  Think  what  a  poor  wretch 
I  am.  I  saw  you  once  before  you  were  married.  I  actually  saw  yoj 
up  at  Dannagoat  cottage.  Saw  you  and  went  away  and  forgot  it! 
’Twas  a  sin  to  have  seen  you  and  forgotten  you,  Sarah  Jane;  but  I’m 
terribly  punished.” 

“  What  wild  nonsense  you  tell  whenever  you  meet  me !  ” 

“  It  was  after  that  woman  jilted  me.  I  had  no  eyes  then  for 
anything  or  anybody.  I  was  blind  and  you  were  hidden  from  me, 
though  I  looked  into  your  face.” 

“  Enough  to  make  you  hate  all  of  us.  She  must  have  been  a  bad 
lot — also  a  proper  fool.” 

They  talked  in  a  desultory  manner  and  he  spoke  with  great  praise 
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of  her  husband  and  promised  fair  things  for  the  future.  Then  he 
returned  to  iier  and  strove  to  be  personal,  and  she  kept  him  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  general  incidents  of  his  visit  to  Kent.  He  told  her 
of  the  cousins  there,  and  described  them,  and  e.xplained  how  they 
were  mere  shadows  compared  with  the  reality  of  her.  He  spoke  of 
the  crops,  of  the  orchards,  strawberry-beds,  osier-beds,  and  green 
hop-bines,  whose  fruit  ripened  to  golden-green  before  the  picking. 
But  to  return  from  the  fertile  garden  to  the  stony  wilderness  was  the 
work  of  a  word;  and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  Daniel’s  wife  found 
herself  again  upon  his  lips. 

Under  White  Hill  he  left  her,  and  she  went  straight  homeward, 
while  he  made  a  wide  detour  and  rode  into  the  farm  near  two  hours 
later. 

That  day  John  Prout  found  his  master  vigorous  and  cheerful.  He 
detailed  the  fact  gladly,  and  they  asked  themselves  why  it  was;  but 
only  Sarah  Jane  guessed,  and  she  did  not  enlighten  them. 

She  could  not,  and  the  necessity  for  a  sort  of  secrecy  hurt  her. 
She  thought  very  long  and  deeply  upon  the  subject,  but  saw  no 
answer  to  Woodrow’s  arguments.  He  had  frankly  told  her  that  he 
loved  her;  and  while  her  mind  stood  still  at  the  shock,  he  had  asked 
her  how  it  was  possible  to  blame  him  for  so  doing.  He  had  gone 
away  into  the  world  that  he  might  seek  peace,  and  he  had  found 
none.  Instead,  she  had  filled  his  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts,  and 
the  mere  memory  of  her  had  proved  strong  enough  to  stand  as  a  sure 
shield  and  barrier  between  him  and  all  other  women.  His  love  was 
an  essence  as  pure  and  sweet  as  the  air  of  the  moor.  He  had 
solemnly  sworn  it ;  and  she  dwelt  on  that,  for  it  comforted  her.  She 
retraced  other  passages  of  their  conversation,  and  marked  how  again 
and  again  it  returned  to  her.  And  not  only  her  did  he  discuss,  but 
her  husband  also,  and  her  child,  and  the  future  welfare  of  them  all. 

She  fought  with  herself  and  blamed  herself  for  being  uneasy  and 
cast  down.  What  made  her  fearful?  Why  did  sex  move  her  to 
suspicion  before  his  frank  protestations?  He  was  a  very  honest  and 
truth-loving  man.  He  hated  hypocrisy,  and  cant,  and  the  letter  that 
killed;  he  stood  for  the  spirit  that  quickened;  he  longed  to  see  the 
world  wiser,  happier  and  saner.  Such  a  fellow-creature  was  not  to 
be  feared  or  mistrusted. 

She  told  herself  that  she  ought  to  love  him,  as  he  loved  her;  and 
presently  she  assured  herself  that  she  did  do  so.  He  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  delicate  of  speech,  earnest,  and — his  eyes  were  beautiful  to  her. 
She  found  herself  dwelling  upon  his  outward  parts,  his  gaze,  his 
features,  his  thin,  brown  hands. 

Prosperity  must  spring  out  of  Woodrow’s  regard  for  Daniel.  Other¬ 
wise  the  professed  friendship  was  vain.  She  assured  herself  of  this; 
then  she  endeavoured  to  lift  the  problem  of  her  mind  into  the  domain 
of  religion.  Her  husband  worked  hard  to  make  her  religious;  now 
she  brought  her  difficulties  on  to  that  higher  plane,  and  strove  to  find 
more  light  upon  them. 

Nothing  hurt  her  here.  Keligion,  as  she  understood  it,  spoke 
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clearly  and  did  not  reprove  her.  She  must  love  her  neighbour  as 
herself,  and  seek  to  let  a  little  of  her  own  full  cup  of  happiness  flow 
over  to  brighten  the  hearts  of  those  less  blessed.  The  sole  difficulty 
was  in  her  teacher,  not  in  her  guides.  How  would  Daniel  approve 
such  a  large  policy?  She  asked  him.  But  she  did  not  ask  him  quite 
honestly.  She  knew  it,  and  she  w'as  very  unhappy  afterwards.  And  1 
then  she  told  herself  that  the  end  had  justified  the  means;  and  then 
she  doubted.  And  so  the  first  real  sorrow  of  her  life  dawned,  became 
for  a  season  permanent,  and  shamed  her  in  her  own  eyes. 

“I  met  Mr.  Woodrow’  to-day,  Daniel,”  she  said,  ‘‘and  walked 
a  bit  beside  his  horse  as  I  came  back  from  Lydford.  1  thought  once 
he  was  going  to  begin  about  you,  and  hoped  to  hear  the  good  news 
that  he  meant  to  lift  you  up  at  last;  but  he  didn’t  actually  say  it.  ! 
Only  he  asked  me  to  see  him  sometimes  when  I  brought  in  the  butter 
of  a  Friday — just  to  bring  news  of  Ruddyford.” 

‘‘  Well,  you  do,  don’t  you?  If  there’s  any  message.  Trout  always 
sends  it  by  you— by  you,  or  anybody  that  happens  to  be  going  in.” 

‘‘  Yes;  only  I  generally  see  Susan,  or  leave  the  message  with 
Hephzibah.  But  Mr.  Woodrow  said  he’d  like  me  to  call  myself  if  he  ; 
was  in.  And  my  first  thought  was  ‘  no  ’ ;  then  1  saw  he  w  as  so  much 
in  earnest,  that  I  said  ‘  yes.’ 

‘‘  You’ll  do  no  such  thing,  and  ’twas  very  bold  for  him  to  ask 
it,  or  you  to  grant.” 

‘‘  Of  course  I  won’t,  if  you  don’t  like;  but  listen  a  minute,  Daniel  I 
He  was  kinder  about  you  than  ever  1  remember  him  to  be.  ‘  Don’t 
you  fear  for  your  husband,’  he  said.  ‘  I’m  a  quiet  man,  but  I’m 
wide  awake.  I  know  him.  I  know  him  better  than  Trout  knows 
him,  though  Trout’s  never  tired  of  praising  him.  Leave  your 
husband’s  future  in  my  hands.  I  mean  to  make  the  man  in  my  own 
good  time.’  That’s  actually  what  he  said,  Dan.  And  he  knew  very 
well  that  I  should  tell  you.” 

Brendon  thought  awhile. 

“  That’s  very  good  news,  and  a  great  weight  off  my  mind,”  he 
answered.  ‘‘  But  why  did  he  tell  you?  Let  him  tell  me,  if  ’tis 
true.  And  that’s  neither  here  nor  there,  so  far  as  your  seeing  him 
goes.  Anyway,  I  forbid  you  to  call  at  his  house  again.” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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